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THE RESTITUTION OF GWALIOR FORT, 

The cession to His Highness the M;iharaja Sctniiia of the 
historical fortress of Ctt'aHor, and the withdrawal of the 
British army from the neighhotiridg cantotiment of Monir, 
Ii4s been, nalorally, the subject of mudi omunent in l»oth 
England and India: althougli k is in the latter rauntry ihat 
its full s^ificance is Inst appr^ated ami understDOd. 

For rort>"-lwo years, since the defeat of the Gwalior army 
at Maharajpofe and Punntar, the fortress has been held by 
Briii^ troops excepting for an interval of five ycais, between 
1653, when the Mahiua> SandiaaUairH.-d his majority* and 
1^58, when his troops mutinied, and the fortress, whid^had 
been restored to the Maliaraja, was captured from the nebd 
troops by die late Lord Sirathnairo, then Sir Hugh Rose. 

I cannot but anticipate dial there will be many* e^ 
dally military cHdcs, who will condemn the restitution} anti 
them will be a still larger numba* whr>; while confiding in 
the loyalty and good sense of,Her Majesty sIndian Govem- 
otenl. win Hiill consider that in days of trouble and anxiety 
like the preaeni; when on all mtr Indian Iwnlers clouds an? 
garhering, tt wnsadoubtful pofiey to surrender one of those 
posiMoiis which, through ail historic umw* the people r>f 
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IruHa liavc bucii accustomed to assocaUe with empire, and 
which enabled us to hold a doTninafit' |)pwtion with regard 
ta the army of one <tf the mcisl pdweHlil and capable of 
Indian princes. On the otliur hand, lIu; Inherefn: strength 
and courage of the policy adopted, and. ceitam distinct 
advantages which attach to it, will lx* appreciated and 
uoderstomi by Englishmen and Indians alike. The cesston 
of the Owalior fon is not alone a compliment addressed to 
Maharaja Sdndia, It is the generous nisiwnBe of the 
British Governmcni to the sincere and unsought jiroffure of* 
assistance and declarations of devotion which, on the eve 
of war with Russia, wen: received from all the 
native States, h seems to assure them that their loyalty 
ts nuL only graciously accepted by the Queen'Empress, but 
is fully credited by her and her ministers; that the proffers 
of men and money and personal servicer made to the 
Goi.*ernnictLt from every province of Hindustan; were not 
so many empty and idle expressions, intended to veil a 
deep-scated disloyalty, or to shroud sinistCT designs and 
uettons; but vreru, what they professed lo lie* the heartilli 
andjfagcr wish of thcchitifs to lie allowed, wUhin or bevtmd 
the Indian liofder^, to hglu by the side of EngU^ troops 
ill defence of tlie flag which, !unoc tlic Empress herself 
ossomed the sovereignty of India, they have accepted as 
n,aIomiL 

The secret of the surrender uf iht fortress was well 
kq)t« and until the eve of the evcni was not In llie 
pofise^ifin of the press. Now, however, tfiai the 
announctnnetil Iras been publidy made by tlie \ ioeroy m 
full durhar, and liiat accteicy no longer attaches to tilt* 
nq;gtuitians, it may not be uninteresting ihat one wlu> 
was officially <?>nni;ctcd wiiU ilitr prwamdings should place 
bdorc Englishmeti those comyderations and facts, wl^ch 
may guiile ihdr judgment In estimating the imponan^ of 
the evtmi, and which may help to ronvince those ublcjiul 
instructed critics wlio art now disposed to dispute Ihe 
■wisdom of the policy followed, tirai the Government tre 
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as judicious and iar'Scdn^ in thoir actiort, as the cifccts of 
chat aaioo will be cxtendiHl and emiuring. 

r would first, then, in order to make the question deur 
to the jjeneral reader, giv'e a bnef account of our past 
connection with the Gwalior fortress, anti then (.-xpUin die 
ciTxniinstanccs and conditions which ^em to amply justiify 
its surrender 

Madhoji Scindio, die second son of the roumler oT the 
Game into collision with the British Government in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, during the first 
Mahratta war, when hts power, which had liecn stendily 
growing and becoming more and more formidable, receive 
3 ts first serious check from the expedition sent by Hastings 
to create a diversion in the north oT the Ma]ir,uta country, 
md relieve die Bombay Govemmcitt of the pressure 'which 
had compelled them to aoc^e to the infainous conven* 
^OR " of Wuigaum. 

i It was in die course of this expedition ihai Major 
ropham, the commander, after storming Lahore, captured, 
for thr first time, in a night attack, and with but twci^ly 
Huropean soldiers and two companies of sepoys,' the rock' 
fortress of Gwalion This disaster, foltowed as it was by 
another dcfcai in the t^ien field by Major Camac, Pop- 
ham's successor, brought Scindb to terms, and he condudod 
the first treaty with .the British Government in 1781, by 
which his independent jjosition w^is fully recegnised, and in 
which he agreed to moliate a peace between the Campany 
and die Mahratta Government at Poona, The result of 
this medial ion. was the treaty of Salbye in the followings 
vear, between the British and die Peshwa—a settlement of 


difTerenccs which ^fadhoji Sdndla undertook to grarantee. 
and by so doing acquired additional importance among the 
other hlahmtta chiefs. 

Madhoji died in 1794. and was succeeded by his gRuid> 
nephew, Doulac Rao lidiulut, during who« reign the 
power of the hlalirattas, and the duidphne and munber of 
the Mahiiraja''s troops, condnuoily iucrciisctj under the 
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sTfpervision attd trainmg of French otficcr^, until Generals 
WdEealey and Lake, in the sccom] MahnttP u>ar, defeaEcd 
him,, and compelled liim by the treaty of Sttjee Anjengaon^ 
to surrender all his territones m Hindustan Proper. The 
treaty of November, 1S05, ceded Gwalior to tht 
raja, and constituted the river Chumbul the northern 
boundary of the MahraUa possessions, which it still^remains. 

From that time to rBay, when he died, Dmilat Rao 
Scindia remained at peace %vith the British Government* 
though convicted on various occasions, and paittcularly 
during the Pitidaree troubles, of intriguing desperately with 
its cnemieSj conduct which it was cot convenient to Invest 
tig.iic too closely or to resCnL 

The Maharaja !dt no son, nor had he. according to 
Hindu custom, adopted a successor. A 3'outh of eleven 
years of age was. however, sdected from among the iwor 
relations of the family to succeed him. although the tur¬ 
bulent dements lit the Gwalior State required the strength 
ajid courage of a man to hold them in check. The natural 
and inevitable consequence of a long minority ensued, ami 
the State during tl^e whole reign of this chief rtmaint'd in 
a virtual condition of anarchy t the great nobles carrymg 
on private war against each other, and the troops lieing in 
a chronic state of mutiny. 

In February, 1S43, the Maharaja, jankdji Scindia, died. 
Like his predecessor, he had no sou, nor had he expreswed 
any wish regarding the succession, although repeatediy and 
earnesiiy pressed by the Resident to do so. His widow, a 
girl of twelve years of age. adopted the present Maharaja, 
Jiaji Rao Scindia, then a child of tight yearn. This seltK- 
tion was m^c with the consent of the noHes and the 
principal officers of dm arjn|', anti the adoption and sue- 
cessiem were recognised and approved by the BritNh 
Oovernment The administration was to W oirried on 
bj" the maternal uncle of the late Maharaja, known as the 
Mamu Sahib, as Regeni, who was belicve-d to possess 
i^^ticNcc in the State. But succussful intrigues-were 
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dt once stiirtetl against iimi, and the opposing faction seutotl 
the power, drot'e dto Regent from the capital, and filled ail 
offices nith pemons known *U> l« ItostiJt*. lo the British 
CovenuncrvL At the same time largo, liodies of excited 
troops were concentnited at Gwalior, and the aidmdc o( 
the DuHiar became so unfriend!)' that, in view of the 
approaf^iing Sikh, campaign, and the necessity of having 
a friendly State and not a hostile one in tile rear of the 
.British army, it was considered imperative to inierfero 
directly-in the Gwalior administration, and insist upon the 
expulsion of those who had been tesponsililc for the laic 
revolution. Tlic British force moved agaiust GwaJiort 
where the irooiis were in full revolt and had gained 
posst^sion of the person of the hfahamni and the miiwr 
chid. The Iwttlcs of hfaharajpore anti runniar need not 
here he described. They were fought on the same day, 
and their result was the complete defeat of the Gwalior 
anny and the acceptance of the demands of the Govero- 
mcjit, in accordance with which the State army was 
reduced to 6,000 cavalry". 3,000 infantry, and 360 gunners 
with 32 guns. Territory to the value of t6 bkhs of 
rupe^ a year was ass^ed to the British Govern- ■ 
ment for the maimonance of a contingent forces and 
other lands for the payment of the debts of the State 
uj the British Government and t!ie expenses of the 
war. It was further ordered that during die minority «f 
the Maharajas tlie adminietratiun should be conduct(?ii in 
aireotdancc with tlie advice of the British Resident, and. on 
its part, the Government undertook to confirm and maintain 
all the territorial rights of the Gwalior State. The treaty 
which contained these pro vi si o ns w'as signed on January tj, 

1944. From that date till 1853 the fortress oT Gwalior was 
tifild on behalf of His Highilcss by liritifih troops Vpon 
his coming of age, in 1853, it was surrendcfed to him by 
Lord Palhouaic- Then followed the mutiny of 1857, and 
the rei'olt of the Gwalior coutingent at Morar, Sdndht s 
troops, excited andeximaed to constant lemptation, remained 
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through a whole j'ear OLtwardly lo^'al to their master, 
irho. ably supported hy liis wise and devoted Minisinr, Sir 
Dttikur Rao. K,C 3 , 1 *, had thrown in hii Jot with' the 
British Govemtnent. At lerigtii. arter a year of anai'ety. 
and when the neck o1 the revolt was br(>keii and British 
supremacy was i^ain being asi^rted throughout Hindustan, 
the Gwalior army, on the approaclx of the tasi fopnidabfe 
rebel Icader,^ Pantia Topi, weakly mutinied, and drove the 
Maharaja from his capital Retribution foUowe-d swiftly cm 
thcofTenoe. That brilliant soldier who has lately passed 
away, Lord Siraihtwim, had within a fortnight defeated the 
rebel army and recaptured the fortress, and the Maharaja 
was again reinstated in his capital 

After the conclusion of peace throughout India, when Lord 
Cajitilng was rewartling the lrij=al. punishing the unfriendly 
and renewing and modifying, in his new character ofVIccmy. 
thueagag^entswhich bad been concluded with nativeSuiies' 
In* the British Gov^mem in the name of the East India 
Company, the Gwalior treaties came under revision. The 
new obligations of the Jlaharaja were embodied in a treatv 
of December la, ,860. This document contains no men 
'ttonm t e loitrcss, which had remained in our possession 
after its ciptune by Sir Hugh Rose ; but in the nt^tiariofls 
It wtisnot forgotten, and Lord Canning gat'e to His Hiirh- 
n^Ls a conditional promise that it would be restorud when 
this ccntld be safely done, 

“““*«■ »r ^<= 

^ w the hlaharaja m^ht maintain, and it funher 
for .he contingent fora, muintnineU nnUcr the 
mmy of IS^ n snb»diar)' force, ttbich paciTcall, , 

br^de the Brifinhnnnr, tobe n,ainui«,/wid,in III 
H.ghne»stenn.xKn. The cititense of this force was r<K o, 

Ut less than sixteen lakhs nf mnee. per ni^Jt! 
whwh disirictt haJ been before assigned ' """ 

The Mahareja, who had hitlerty felt hu helnW oosi 

nrenaous soldiery .eadily assenud to fte reaSof ^ 
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fortress by the British. Bur the necessity was an cKcsud- 
ingly odious and unpalatable one* seeing that the fortress 
entirely dominaied his new capital and his palace. 

In 1863 the queatiofl was fully considered by itie 
Government The cantonment of Morar, five miles from 
GwaliOTt which, it was assuraetl. could not l»c heltl with 
safety jyrere the fortn^ stirrendered* was exceedingly 
unhealthy and unpt^uTar, and the Govtutitnenc was anxious 
to leave it for some mofe healthy site, it this could be found 
in a good , strategical position. After long ingutry, however. 
It was found impTacticable to remove the caruonment, and 
Sdndia htmsdf in those days was very averse to losing the 
sup|X)rc and protection afTbnJed. him by the presence of a 
British brigade five miles from his palace and Itocs \ and. 
finally, in 1864, he gave to Sir John Lawrence* vdio was 
then Viceroy, a cheerful acrjulcscencc in tlie coninuied mien* 
tioTt of the fortress by the British Government so tong as 
they should deem it neco&sary to retain it. on condition that 
his own flag was flown from its ramparts and that he was 
saluted by its gunsi and, further, that should our g^rison 
be withdrawn the fortress should be restored to him. To 
these conditions no objection could* of course, be offered* 
and be was addressed by the Viceroy to this effect* the com- 
ptiment of an addition of la guns and 120 gunners co his 
force being permitted. 

T wenty-one years have now elapsed since this arTMge- 
ment, made by Sir John Lawrence, was concluded* and no 
change been made in the possession, or in the con¬ 
ditions attaching to the occupation of Morar and ihc fort. 
It is true that the t^uestion of the surrender has betm more 
than once discussed, and* indeed* it may l)e siiid to have 
remtuned pennanently itcnding before th*- Covcrtuncnt of 
India* In id/o it was taken up by Lord .Mayo in a most 
statesmanlike tnanner* Every reason for artd i^mst the 
abandonmCTt of Morar and the o^siem of the fortress wiw 
fully argued, U was the dtsindioadon of the Home 
Govemment which prevented the reodiiion being tlicn 
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caiticij into affect, and frotii tiiat date till the present time 
the ^iiej^on was not again seriously considered. 

But Sdndia 5 ansticty to nqiossess Ills fortress has g r own 
even stringer in proportion as the general lianquillity of 
the country has become more and more complete. As 
communications, railways, and telegraphs have extended, 
and, with them, the power of rapidly concentrating^ troijps 
and suppre^ng mutiny, tire Maharaja has dwelt" less on 
the disasters of tS 5 ^, and felt less an.xious for the 
immediate neighbourhood of a British brigade; and it Ivas 
at no time been a secret from those political officers wEio 
have been chained with the conduct of official business 
wth J-ils Ffighness, that die chief desire of hb heart and 
life has been 10 recover possession of his family fortress, 
and that his feeling towards the British Govemracm has 
t^en persistently clouded and embittered by thetr disincUna* 
tion to reopen the question of its restoration. Now, with 
special |>omp, in solemn Durbar, and to the joy of die 
Maharaja and die silent satisfaction of all the greater 
princes. Lord DulFerin iias announced the rendition of the 
fortress to’ S emdm , the abandonment of the British 
•cantDruncttt of Morar, and the withdrawal of ffic British 
forces to Agra on the one hand, and to Jhanai and Saugor 
on the (rtlier, beyond the borders of Gwalior territory; the 
Maharaja, on bus part, agreeing to certain conditions 
ncce^' to ptevent danger to the military atrengih or the 
stratt^'eal position of the Indian Government. 

I will now endeavour to show that the action which 
the Government have token is politic and reasonable thu 
only from a sentimcntol poim of view, which must not be 

mcft-s minds perhaps more than declared and admitted faT 
but also on grounds of military' and political advantage, 
strength being distinctly increased by the aesslf^r^A 
diminiahed. ^ ® 

The more Important conditions of the agreement are! 
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Sdmtii) the cantonment of which at die present 

time ia British letritory, with ail its vaiuabie barmcks and 
btiildijigs. oJ‘ an estimated value of half a miUion sterliisg, 
and nstores to him the fortress of Gft'alit>r, with its 
barracks, buikiings, and fortifications. In retom for these 
concessions the Maharaja pays to the British Qjvemment 
the suin of fifteen lakhs of rupees, being the estimated 
expenditure on the fortress, add cedes to it, in fait 
sovereigtity, the town and fort of fhansi, situated some 
seventy miles south-east of his capital- He also engage* 
to raise no question in conmictjon with those comlitions of 
former treaties and engagemems under which the Goveni- 
ment, in consideratton of tlistricts assigned, is bound to 
maintain a certain number of troops Tifti/iia Gn/a/iar 
/crriioryt to be used in upholdirig his authority, should 
this be threatened by ofien revolt 

This obligation, which the Governmeat in no way 
dci^res lo evade, v^tU stdl be mcumbdit on it \ but will 
be more adequately fulfilled by rite localicui of troops iu 
favourable strategical positions on the Gwalior borders, 
than actually within Gwalior territory. The Maharaja 
admits that the Government knows from what points 
it can best fulfil the engagements which It freely acknow¬ 
ledges. There can be little doubt that the terms thus 
agreed upoti are eminently favourable to the Maharaja, 
and they were intended so to be. The V^icerojr and 
Secretary of Stale, who, by a happy inspiratJon. perocived 
how appropriate a reply to the loyal offers of service on the 
part of the ruling princes w'otild be this proof of confidence 
lit DOC of their most conspicuous representatives, did not 
wish to burden the gractoiis gift so h&vily, that ite 
adVfUitiiges and thr gencfotis trust which pTompted it 
might be obscured by a efoud of unpalatable coTSdnions. 
Whai WHS ei^entiaJ has been.seeuredi vU,, the acqulsitioii 
of a portion whidi, from a ni3itarji' point of view, is atrofiger 
anti more ustful, both for ofience and defence, than Morar: 
while such pecuniary compensation for the ex(*mse of 
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t‘cino\'al Will be o6ntnbLitcd as iftill save the Indioh 
treasury frwm an inequitable and unutceasar)’ bunlen. 

Among the reasons which jasdhetl the restitution of the 
fojtre^, the first and most sirifcing was the necessity of 
proving our good faith by fnlfilling a solemn promise when 
the time for its fulfilment had duly come. Lool Canning 
had assured the Maharaja—and his ivonis liad licen con¬ 
firmed by Lord Lawrence—that the fore ivnuld tie restored 
when this could safely be done i and if it could be shown to 
the sadsfacijon of die tiovernmeht that die restoration 
could now be made, not only with safety but with ad¬ 
vantage, it Would Itave been dtshonoiirable to delay the 
riilfifmem of the promise. To keep the plighted word is 
incumlHmt upon the paramount Power; a violated promise 
hf more (lisistroii*i to us titan a lost battle, and a 
pledge honourably redeemed counts more than a victory. 

Thesttategical points of I ndia have cutlroly changed in the 
last quarter of a century, not only from the Uilvance of Russia 
ettuuliug an dabotatc system rif military defence on our 
Nor^-^t fronuer,but,to a far greater degree, by the 
completion of railways, which have ^lifted the lines of 
conmuidcation and enabled the British army lo concenirait 
rapidly on any panicular point Gwalior, which was 
formerly a situation of considerable importance, haa been 
especially aflectcd by railway construction. 11 no longer 
comnpttds the Grand Trunk Road, which was the main line 
of communicition between Bombay and Northern India ; 
that ^inant positioti is transferred ftom Gwalior to 
Jhansi. This important point wID, on a reference to the 
map, be seen to constitute the lextreme easterly point of 
Gwalior territory, to which It was added after the Mutiny 
When the fort was Btormed h;y Sir Hugh Rose’s forcL* 
British twitocy narrows here to a little isthmus, with the 
independent Suites of Gwalior and U reha on ddicr side. 
The Jhansi fort is not, at present, of any importance, and 
.h^ ticcii allowed to foil into ruin; hui it stands wnR above 
.the (own on a scarped rock, and is nut commanded liy any 
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oeighboitring height. The tcxvit, which, like matiym I ndlii, 
lies immcdiBtdy l>cncaih the ^htdtenng protection of the 
citatlel. ir. 3 flourishing, hus^y place, aiu] will in a few years 
become an imptirtant cotnmcrdaj oentre, for on tliis point 
a. pet work of railways converge. First may he norfeed the 
itne noVI under eonstructiofi. which, passing nenrly due can 
of Jhafisi.Tims through the British districts of Hnmirpurajid 
Banda, and joins the Fast Indian Railway or Manikpnr. 
This line was specially dcvificd :iz a famine work to protect 
a country often afflicted tjy draught, and its strott^icaJ 
value consists in this, that, jiassing close to the military^ 
cantonment of Nowgong, which will be maieriaUy 
strangthctDcd under proposed arrangements, it allows us 
to command and hold in check the whole of that wild 
Bundelkhnnd, ciadve and Brutsb, which (s now quiet and 
loyal enough, but which, nevertheless, is inhabited by a 
^gularly bold and turbulent race, who. have never re¬ 
mained long tranquil under any mastery, and wito In limiss 
of trouble requirt to be ruled with a firm hand. 

Due south fhjui [hatrsi nms the Indian Midland 
Roitw^ty, the constniction of which lias bterf sanciToned 
and commenced. This line will he onus of tlic 
important in India t and this is so fully acknowledged 
hy other and competing companies, that the opposition by 
which it has been $0 long delayed is thoroughly understood 
by ihofic who are behind the scenes In railway politics, 
l*m flta ble and safe as n commercial investment, it will he 
stiD mote useful as a strategic line, allowing tnoops and war 
material to he forwarded wiibom break of gauge from 
Btunhay to Northern India, by a for quicker and nearer 
route than the long transit over the Great Indiiin 
PenmsnUr Railway, and EaU Indkui ' Railway. 1 
Alialmbad. 

North east and north*nrest from Jlmiui will stretch two 
lines, branches of the Midland Railway—one to Cawnpore* 
the chief commereiat emporium of Nonhem indb, with a 
bridge over the Jumna at; Kolpi, ami the other through 
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Gwah'or to Agna. tht most importani poiitical ajid milimry' 
position ia the Xorth-west Provinces. 

It ■will thus be S4;«n that Jhansi will be the centre of n 
most interesting and comaianding system of 
already in progress; while It is not unlikely iliai the 
Bdmhay, Barodn. and Central India Railway Company 
may her^fier extend ilitir line from Godra to R^tUun, 
and through the heart of Central India to the same 
poinL 

A division of the British arroy, stationed at Jhansi, will 
thus commajid ihe whole of the Bundelkliund ami Gwalior 
country'. It will completely secure our cormntmications' on 
hmad-gaugc lines thtough Central to Northern India by 
alternate routes to Gwalior and Cawnpore, and, in case of 
the Maharaja Sdndta calling upon, us to fulfil our 
obligations, and asdst him tu again crushing his mutinous 
army, two divisions stmultancoudy ath'ojicing from Jbansi 
and Agra to Gwalior, from which they are equi-distant, will 
in an infiniudy stronger military posiiion than a brigade 
merely huldlng the cantonment of Morar, and requiring 
rcinforcemeAts before k could safely take the field. 

It must be understood that, according to tJic highest 
rteponsible military authorities, the resloraiian of the 
fonross to Sciiidia necessarily implied tlie abandonment of 
the Monir cantomnent. which could not be hdd with safety 
excep^t bj' a very large force, if the fortificaiions were in 
other than British liands. This Im been so generully 
ailmituxi, that 1 will not attempt its discussion here. 

Whai, then, arc the advantages or disadvantages tif 
withdrawal from Morar ? In the first place, we appartmlv 
lose a large amount of capital which has been expended on 
cantonment; on the other band, we must remember 
that valuable districts were Sfniially assigned Tiy treaty far 
the maiuienance of the Morar brigade, and that these 
distncts remain in our hands. The loss, if a babnee sheet 
drawn out, would not, I fancy, be greatly aguiosi the 
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To tho uohealthlntiM of Momr, whldi has bee)!, through 
long yeatfe; urged as rhe i>rTncipal reason for its abandon* 
tneni, t do not attach inudi importance. Probably tlie 
salubrity of the stalion Itas much increased owing to tlwi 
greatly -CiteivtleJ growth of trees, than which there is no 
greater aourttc of health in I ndia,'thrmgh iiseudo-ssiniuiry 
anthoritit^ unscientifically urge frequent war against them. 
Certainly, during the four and a half years that I have held 
political charge of Central India, Morar has been no mon; 
unhealthy than other British cantonments; The chief 
aignment against retaining Morar ss contained in tiie fact 
that, unless it could be shown to be a necessary check and 
defence against Scindia’s army, it was a distinct disad¬ 
vantage and a drain on our military strength, for it uselessly 
locked up a brigade of the British army, which, in times o( 
emergency, was not availahle for service in the field. 

The day has fortunately arrived in India when its 
princes can be treated with more confidence than in former 
years of intrigue and cupidity, when the policy of the 
Brin'sh GovOTinent towards native States had not been 
formally announced and dedarod under the auUmrity of "the 
Queen. I know no reason that the fioUcy’ of mtsirua and 
suspicion should for ever be mamtained, nor that it should 
be considered a wise thing for the British Govtrnroeut to 
contimte to hold, as it were, a pistol to the head of Ivlaharaja 
Sdndia, by commanding Ins palace and city with British 
guns. No one can guarantcti the continued fidelity of 
Scindia's army, composed of mercenaries with no special 
reason for loyalty to ihdc chief, and witliout that consumt 
work and severe *iisciplinc which prex'tmt sloth from devebp- 
ifiginto mutiny. But should such an occasion uaforfunalely 
arise, the Imperial army will be amply sufficient to render 
the Maharaja, whose loj-akyhas been ever conspicuous, such 
assistance as he may rerpiire, and a great empire like ours 
nuist be prepared to accept risks in return for ad\’antHgBS, 
and onnot be for ever protecting Itself, liken hj'pochonflriac, 
against hyTWthetkid danger^. It may lie urged, as it bas_ 
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l,«eii urged bcfurii. that this geaefous concession lo Sdodia 
will etesitc an Jnconvenient precedem wbcncfcunjssnmewhai 
simitar may be pressed from HydenilsuJ, Bareda, Of Indore, 
But the Gwalior case is altogether eiiceptional. and 
form no reasonable precedetiL If it did, the ^ British 
Govcmmeni, which lives and thrives on anomalies in India, 
b quite strong enough to disregard and despise precedent, 
which is often no more than a synonym for weakness. 

The force of the Maharaja will bo increased by a suffi¬ 
cient mimberof infantry to euLtble iiim w adequately hold 
the cantonment and fon. but his stajuliiig army will still be 
1,000 men below the treat)- iimits: for tlwre will no 
Increase in his aftlllery, and m he now only maintains four 
regular caviilr)* regiments, while he mighr under treat)- 
rnaintaiti twelve, and as he has engaged not to raise addU 
tional cavalry, the force whiclt is allowed him by treaty 
vt-iil not be exceeded. 

The military i-^alue of the fortress of Gwalior nnist now 
be considered. This famous rock has been often described, 
and in most tietail by the distinguished Director nf Areh^E- 
olo^ in India, Major-General Cunningliam, whose mono- 
•^raph on the subject is careful and complete. Two years 
ago. Major j. B, Keith, who has lieea ctnploj'cd on tlte 
work of moniimenta! [ireservaiion in the fort, and who has 
done ailtnirablc service in the sdentihe and discreet eoit- 
servatioii (as apptsed to the 'u.sual obnoxious restoration) 
of the'interesting Buddhistic ttgnplcs and Hindu palaces 
still nemaining there, published an excellent guide to the 
fortress; and lastly, M. Louis Roussetet, in his splendid 
work on “ India, and its Native Princes,^’ has given a very 
readable account of the rock and Its buildup from the 
artistic point of view, With many effective sketches, forming 
the twenty-ninth chapter of his work. To these I would 
refer EngUsh reatlos for full military, aciendfic, and artiistic 
deiicriptions of the historical fortress, which was a seat 
of monarchy for many yeant before die CUristinn ora, 
having passed by turns into the hands of ifiiidus, 
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Buddhlats, Maliomi^daiis, Mahrat-Cajs^ and English; anil 1 
will not turn astdi^ t|xoiigh the tcmpuitiQn is great, and the 
subject would be tninrcatiag. lo describe the buildings in 
the rurtresSf winch arc of the lughest orclueuldgiical and 


historical value. 

The n>ck ^i^>es abruptly from the [jlain to a height of 
300 feet, scarped and almoM tmprc^aiible:, except in two 
vTlIuges tyi the western face, which has been of late years 
strongly forufied. The rock itself is thus the fortress, tlte 
;d>njpt scarps of which form Us best wall of deTence, It is 
about two miles in let^th, and varies from aoo to 90a yards 
in width. I iigh above ft ri^ the famous BudiJIiiht templtei 
of 5as Dhao and tiic Teli ilandir, while the principal 
entrance passes beneath the walls, still decorated with 
licautiful eacau^ic tijes, of die great jialace of Raja Man 
Singh, which is described by General Cunningham as one 
of the finest pieces of architecture in Northern India, and 
which has lately been cleared of rubbish and preserved 
Iriiiti fiirtlicr decay by Major KcUh's enlighten ed exoftions. 

Round the noith'east base of the rock Ires the ancient 
feitj of Gwalior, now almost deserted. Beyond tltiq south’- 
east ^gle stretch the extensive parks and pfeasure-gtoutuls 
of the Maharaja Scindia, from the mrd^t of which rise hrs 


palaces, sqiue rcsened for purpO^ of entertain’ 
arul State, and ^me utilised as puhlie ofSccs, To 
lit: fiouth'West lies the new town of Gwalior, known as the 
w^tishkar. which by its name, meaning " camp," significiniiy 
'I licatts tlie days when a Mnhmta chief was no more than 
^ine leader of a marauding clan, who had no Axed hnbitadon 
\aitd whose tent was his home. Great Mahratta hiHises^ 
I like those of Scindla and Holkar, arc in no way ashamed 


of the origin of ihdr femiliesi.bnt, on the contmjy, cherish 
and perpetuate any memoriaU of the days when their 
ancestors swept over India, overwhdtniagf the Emperor of 
Delhi and the proud chiefs of Rajjmtana in a common ruin, 
tmtil British bayonets borrtrd the way and eompellcd them 
to fall back. 
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Tliii! fortress, as I have desenbed it, commands e^'eiy 
building In old and new Gwalior and the Maliurajai^s 
[lalaccs. It can wel! be imagined with what fedings a 
jjroud and sensitive chief must have regarded the fortress, 
which continuallj’' browned above bis iwdiice^ and which mast 
have seemed to tell a perpetudly'^rccurring tale of suspicion 
and distrust, for It cannot be denied that for the purpose of 
absolutely overawing the Mahratta opital the bntreas U 
admirably placed. But if we disregard this consideraiJoft, 
and disclaim the wish to mainiain a position tvhtch is 
odious to a friendty and loyal feudatoT)', and If we regard 
the fortress solely with reference to Imperial ddence and 
posable eontingendes which may hereafter arise of war in 
India, or beyond its bordeia, or with a European Power^ 
tlven the decision of tlie question whether tlie fort should 
be kept or surrendercU is east'. 

Under such cireuinstances the possession of the fortress 
would be a distlnci evil and loss. Its size ls;So great diat It 
could not be adequately held in time of war without a garrison 
so targe as to seriously diminish our cfTective strength in tht^ 
^eldL I n these days w e hear much of fortresses, foniilcatlons, 
and places of refuge, and to the latter there is no objection, 
assuming that they are constructed in order to secure the 
safety of women, children, and sick in case of a sudden and 
li>cal rising. But beyond this we require no fortresses In 
India, except at strategical points on our North-tvest frontier 
and ”to secure the great centra! arsenals. The Briilsh 
did not contjuer India by remaining behind the walls of 
fonresscs. and if wc arc beaten in the held, which, unless 
we degenerate, we never shall be. it will be of no avail to 
run like foacs or jackals into our holes. 

India has been won In the open field and must there be 
defended and maintained, and the less we have to do witlt 
fortresses, which consume our active fighting strengtl), the 
beiitr. Our army k too good and too smail to require 
these luxuries of bad or tndiflferent soldiers. If the Gwalior 
fort were held In time of war by a British brigade, the 
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eiieniy would not ukfi the trouUt.^ to licsitsgc tt. It com¬ 
mands no necessary tine of communication, and it wo util 
be left atone with our troops shut up inside and useless. 
Supposing, on the Other liand, that the troops of our loyal 
ulty, the Maharaja Scindia, should act as they did in 1^58 
and again mutiny and seisre the fortress, it will be remem¬ 
bered that it did not on that occasion take Sir Hugh Rose 
long to ^covef it; and i^though we have immensely 
increased its strength by fortifications, constructed wtthtn 
the last few years, yet tJie power of modem artillery has 
increased in far greater proportion; white no native chief 
iTi India possesses a single ritled or breech-loading gun, nor 
could any fort in India be held against our artillery for 
foru'’eight hours. 

The Gwalior fortress is, moreover, commanded by a 
hill about a mile distant, and this has always been thought 
by hi^ tnilitary autltorittes to deprive it of its chief value; 
while political coosidera^'ons have prevenKid our proposing 
to construct on this height such an outwork as would 
prevent its i>clng tumf^ to a hostile use. i\> a civilian^ 
with no knowledge of cn^nccring science, and pc&se^ng 
only a hrm confidence in the fighting value of the British 
soldier, 1 have al^vays regarded this commanding hill with 
some contempt, and liavc Insisted that the difference in 
height between the positions uas .so small that British 
tn>ops must indeed have lost their tradkiniia] courage if 
they allowed thetn.se!ves to be driven from (he fort by the 
hre of guns which they should be abie to silence. 1 axr 
much pleased to find that this opinion is shared by a nob' 
ReUl-marshal in the British army, who is indmaic 
acf|UiiInicd with the position, and whose sdeod 
knowledge is et|tial to his fame as a mtKtafv leader. 1: 
were the oppi>slto hill held by British rifled artOlery, th< 
could be no doubt that the Ibrt would be a m 
unpleasant place of residence, and chat im defence 
long protracted. 

These, then, are the main consldc^^ 
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may 1>e Held to Jusl^y ^ wi^drawal of the Brttlsb 
forces beyond the Gvndjcr bordef, and the stnrendcr of the 
fortress ; tliough onr withdrawal is not, after all> absolute* 
since s Briiish^'Vletachin^t stiJ] Afinnains ai the ouitcmmeat 

■ r 

of Stpri, some fifty miles south of Gwalior. Seventy miles 
to the south ps stationed a regiment of the Ce n tra l India 
Horw r and at A|:or, in Malt^ sdll in Gwalior territoiy, is 
cantoned a secoml rcgimmit of the saTO 
corps. There ts no inientitin of wt^drawtng these 
regim^ts, the service of which within his State is desired 
by the Maharaja an^,scored by treaty; But the generous 
impulse of Lord DuficHn, warmly and coidiany supported 
by the Secretary of State, has removed from the British 
Government in India the reproach of bad fitjth, and has 
satisfied the heartfelt and long-chcrishcd wish of one of the 
most loyal feudatories of the British Crown in a 
which takes nothing from the prestige or digni^ of the 
paramount Pow'er, while it distinctly increases its military 
and [loiitical strength. 
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THK CHRISTMAS TREE. 


« Tbe Ttee <if life, 

Tlie mMdLe tree, atul bJuliest there ttuit ^reir. 

iKmuiist-List, k, 194, 195, 

Oxuv <lunng^ the past thirty or forty years has tlic 
custom become prevalent in England of employing *» the 
CItiistmas Tree * ** as an apprcipnatedecoration,andnuto^ 
dettght/ui vchidc for showering down gifts upon the young, 
in copttcctmn with domestic and public popular cetebmSions 
of the Joyous ecclesiastical FesttvaJ of the Nativity, It is 
said to have been introduced among us from Germany.) 
wliere It is regaidtKi as indigenous, aiul it E probably 4 
survival of some obscrypmcc connected with tlic pagan 
l^turnalla of the winter solstux; to supersede which the. 
Church, about the hfth century of our cm, im^ituted 
Christmas Day. It has, indeed, been c.vplained as being 
denvetl from the ancient Eg^'pdan practice of decking 
itouses at the time of die winter solstice with branches of 
the date palm, the symbol of life truimphani over death, 
and therefore of perennbl life in the renewal of each 
bnunteous year ; and the btipporteis of this suggestnm 
point to the fact that pyramids of gretm paper, covered 
all over with wreadis and festoons of flowers, and strings of 
sweetmeats, and other presents for children* ate often 
wbstitutr^l In Germany for "the Christinas Tree.*' Flue 
similar pyratnlibi, tugcdicr with similar trees, the latter 

P. W/i&Mtshtai^ Uftfntt^ <r. AkrgUtBst*, 

Betlui, iS6:. Svo, 

f ti is Wild la Cawelt*! Hmuktii GmH*. mt i, (>. t;j. » |uiv« 
been £nt tnnwlnced into Dojilrad ui the hOfli^lKild of GeorgcTV* tiy a 
Camnib xman of Quciai CazoUne**. Refcnncc is Dlwnwk in Hiw work 
to A iieo of sold wfiidi was ticfon! Heory Vltt- dtnmg toins 
Chiiitniii Tugcmt» Kichmoad. 
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usually altogether ani/icia]. and often constnjctcd of the 
costliest materials, e\'en of getnsand gold, are catrted about 
at marriage ceremonies in India, and at many' festivals, such 
as the Hoolce. or annual festival of the vemaj etjninox. 
These pyramids represent Mount Mem, and the earth; 
and the trees, the Kalpadruma, or ’* Tree of Ages,*^ and 
the fragrant I'arajita, the Tree of Every Perfect Gift, which 
grow on the siqjcs of Mount Mem; and in their enlarged 
sense they symbolise ihe splendour of the outstfetched 


hea\icns, as of a tree, laden with golden fruit, deejM'ooied 
in the earth. Rotlt pyramids a,ntl trees are also pltailic 
emblems of life indiviclua!, terrestrial, and celesiiaL Tliert^ 
fore if a rdatbhahip exists between ihe Egyptian practice 
of dcching houses at the winter solstice with branches of 
the date palm, and the German and English custom of using 
g{ft*bearing and brilliantly illiitainated evergreen trees, 
which are nearly always firs, as a Christmas dceoratton. it 
is most probably due w collateral rather than to direct 
descent; and this is tndJcated by the Egyptiaits having 
^tdcil the date palm not only as an emblem of 
immortality, but also of the star-lit firmament. 

The Hindus derive the origin of their race from Ida- 
varsha. the “enebsuroi" or “gardtti of Ida,** the wife of 
Manu, and mother of mankind. Here they pbee their 
Olympus, the fabubus Mount Merit, the centre and 
highest point of the earth, and support and pivot of 
the heavens. Its aioijes collect the celcstbl Ganges, the 
de^vs and rains of hcavcji, and iiour them into the lake 
Manasa^sarovara, the most excdletrt lake of the Spirit ^ 
Uie source of the terrestrial Ganges, and the latter, as it 
circles seven timia round Mount Mem. forms the Four 
^txiraie lakes from which’the four riveni of Ida^varsha 
tbw out into the four rjinmeni of the world f and it b about 
sources of tliese four rivera that the Hindus plaor 
and Parajita trees alreadv min- 

1 ir 7"' may he bcdiscrl 

in the Hunakyao regions about the Pamir Sa^pp^N hut it b 
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hnpos$)bTe to identify the KaTpm<iruQiA and ParajUa 
trees with any kni>wn botnnical siiedcs. and they are merdy 
m>t^btcal I reea of Lifix tlie Idea oC which was suggested liy 
the primitive worship of trees as phdlic divinities; 

The traditions of the ancient Persians* p)aee the scene 
of the creaiioii of man in the Aryana-Vaego. In the fir?rt 
I^^Faq^rcf of the V'endidnd it Is the first named of the 
^sixteen good Lands, iaid to have been created by Ormaxd, 
ami afterwards cursed by Ahriman. In the second Fargard 
It is described ns die country of tlte first man, ~ ihe fair 
Yima." Under his golden rule, winters passed away 
therein, w'hen, lieing warned dial h had bccaihe full of the 
redoblaring fires of human homes, and herds and Hocks, he, 
with the assistance of " the Genius of the Earth*extended 
its sue to one-chirtl more dun It was at the first Thus 
another 300 years passed away, after which he again 
enlarged it by another third. This process was again 
twice repented, after a period of 300 years each time, until 
the Aryana* Vjiego liad becunie dou ble its original size. Then 
I Ormazd called all the celestial gods together, and the fair 
Yima with them, and warned tlrem Chat there w^cre about 
to fall on the earth " the Sital winters “ of fierce, foul frosts, 
and ** snow fourteen Ungers deep," before which all the 
beasts would perish, alike those gracing in the {ilains, arxl 
I those that fed in the 'bosom of the dales, and tliose 
lliat were sheltered in stebics, Tberefore, Yiiiia^ was 
I directed to make a four*stiUiire twr», or “enclosure," two 
miles long on each shic, and to bring Into it ‘"tite seeds 
i of (Btin aud women," ** the greatest, best, and finest on the 
earth," and of fire, and of sheep, and oxen, and dogs, ami 
to scale them by the green banks of the fourttarns of living 
waters that sprang up wlihtn the wurirf, and to establish 
therein the di^ling-ptaocs of men. All this the lair Vim;i 
did. and then he sealed up the pofa with a gulden ring, and. 

• Sacred B«te flftbe Eul/' edhedby Prefessor Max MdQcr, »oi, tv. t 
'■Tlic/aul-ATBSU." twn l-I Vendiikjl/' uamlued by iVafctsor 
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tiuufc A (loor 1x1 it, and a window, "s«{f-sblning^ withlii.’ 
None [hat was dcformtid, diseased^ or a liinadc, of ihal was 
imbcdle, or impotent, or a liar, or that boro any of "the 
brands of Ahrimun," might enter into it. But (he men nod 
w'omeo in the vara tired the happiest life, and they never 
died. In the Zend-Avesta rEferences are also made to the 
Hara-Qerctait], the heavenly tnnimtaia of Arynoa-V'a^o, 
upon which the crj^stallinc expanse of the heaTcrt’resis, and 
vrhere the sun nses; and lo the bridge Kinvad, the 
Straight ’* [Sirdt], ** the brig o' Dread, na hrader than a 
thread/'which stretdies from the Hara-Bereaairi over hell 
to heaven; and to tiie Tree of Healing and Immortality, 
" the \VTute Homu Tree,''which Is also called Gaokereoa. 
tliat grows by the head-springs of the Ardvisitm fountain ; 
and to the two rivers, the An'and and the Daitya, which 
flow from this lake, and replenish all the rivers and seas of 
the earth# Accoriling to the later Pehivi texesi on the 
Wlute Homa tree wis the Siiena bird [Simtteg^ and 
shakes down from it the seeds of life, whkh^ as they fall, 
are at once seen by the bird ICairvros, as it watches for 
throi from the top of the Hiii^Bere^aid mountain, and arc 
carrici off by it, and scattered Ihr and wide over the world. 
Tile tree is protected by ten Ash-iike monsters, bxii’ing their 
dwelling in the Ardvisma lake. 

In these details m; hav'c the same mixturrr of mj-thkal 
and actual geography, as in the Puranlc descriptions fif the 
Ida-varsha, Thus the Ar>-ana-Va^. although it Wers to 
the original smrting-place of ibt Iranian Aryas in Central 
Alta, is aUo an ided country', which Is in some of its aspects 
the earthly Picadae, and in others an Elysiiun, ruled over 
by Yima. who. as the Htst of men to die, fc also the per- 
sonificatibn of Death. Among the Persians ht always 
nnnained ais Dtrarii. the first fair flower of b timair if j,ttihcrct 1 
by the grave, the gentle king of the Unless dead T but in 
Hmdii mythology he becomis deforaiwi into the tcrrilik- 
Yama, die gn.1 of judgment and belL The Arvatia-Vaego 
thaeforr. .a at onefe the original i^at of the Iranian 
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in Mtgh Asia, the Elysium of dicir departed ancestors, and 
the legendary Eden of the Aryan, and, indeLtl, of all the 
Caucasian races. The White Hoina tree has always hecn 
botanically Identified with itie Sareosiemma PirtrimtU, or 
Senna {ilani» and I have always idso includcii under it both 
the vino and the data jwlm; but In its highest significance 
it is, lifce tba Kalpadrunaa and Farajiu trees, the poetical 
aymbot of cosmical Ufa, The original Hara-HereJimii, and 
Ari^ndj and Daily a rivers must be identified whb the. 
Hindoo Koosh or Paraponisos range, and some of the 
streams flowing from it j but their names, like that of Mount 
Olympus, reappear i^oin and again, variously modified, in 
dm coursa: of Aryan migntion westward : that of the 
Arvatid river being found as on apjtelfatloQ of the Elwand 
mountmn, the Mount Omntes of classical g«3g^phy in 
Media, and of the river Orontes In Syria. The Haro- 
Ccretaitl mountain, both in this primitive form'Of its name, 
and the later form of AlhorJ. haa undergone still more 
frofjuent displacements from east to west: its name having 
been successively attached to the Elhuri mounuitw cast of 
the Caspian Sea, to the Elhiin mouniaina south of the 
Caspian, and to the Elburr mountains of the Caucasus, 
In the Assyriaii. inscriptions it is attached, in the slightly 
altered form of jVllabria, to the Gordy^EMv, or Kuidlsh 
mountains, and it is on the latter, under the name of Lobar, 
that St- Epiphanius places N’oah's Ark, The name of Baris, 
assigned by Nicholas. Damascenus to Mount ‘Mams 
[AghridHgh] in Armenia, usually identifisd by Christian 
writers with the f/ara-Arari:^ [" the mountiiin of Ararat 
of Genesis viii. 4. on which, arcording to the Bible, Noah s 
Ark rested after the nduge, is supposed Pj t»e a xlirect cor- 
ruprion of Beteratii. ThU prihiitivc fennian name certainly 
appears: almost unaltered in that of Mount llcrccyniJius 
in Phrygia, the abode of the great Earth-Mviiicr, Rbea- 
Cybcle, And wherever it tra\-«Iled and becune fixed, 
there wc may be suns was carried and planted the eVer- 
groeii legend of‘’the Tree o( Ufeu” 
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The legends of tite Korse people, or Aryas of Northern 
Huropc, also point to the eolossal cTrele of the Cnueasian 
range, stretching from the confines of Chinii to the shores 
of the Black Sea, and beyond ttiem tintil it ends at 
Cape Finistetre, In Spain, and the AtJas Mountains of 
Morocco, as the eariiest cradle * of the human nee; 
for Bdrt, vfho in iheir piimrtive mythology Is the common 
progenitor of gods and men, is but a persomficatlon of 
these mountains. As-gard, the " Gods’‘Ward," whik 
mythulogically the starry hrmament ["llammanda rnmnia 
jnuntlt” "the Citadel of Cronosis geographically and 
historically Aiov, die wand gf the Asir,** The Norse 
Olympus rises from the centre of Mid-gard, '*tlte Middle* 
word “ the reddence of mankind, which h separated by the 
circumdueniocean scream from Ut'gard, the "Outer-ward" 
of the Jotuns or '* Giiints," Below Midi-gard bthe shadowy 
underground world of the dead, XitTheim, From the centre 
of Mid^gard and the summit of As'gard springs the ash- 
tr<K Yggdiasil, with branches sprc^uling out over the whole 
earth, and teaching above tliu highest beavenSv and three 
great ropts going down into lowest hell, where lies coikcl 
found them the serpent NidhOgg, "the Gnawer,** Deaths 
whkh, like the serpent Amuntaof the seventh hell of the 
Mindus beneath Mount Mcru, typifies not only death, hut 
the subterranean volcanic forces by which the dc^tructiun of 
the world iiiajr is ever threatened. Here; the paradisaical 
Ygedrasil is transpar^tly a symbol of the universal life and 
glory of Naturc- 

'Fhe inhabitants of Mid-gard are said to have been 
created by Odin and his brothers Wiii and Wi, from 
two pieces of w'ood, one of ash, and the other of elm, 
the first of which ^was changed into a man called AskSr, 
1^, Ash, and the second into a werman called Embla, 
Elm. it will be remembered that the Greeks derived " the 


That b. oflkat within ih* menimj nf num j fe w^ ^ di«tiiiE«i»h 
tte «vetal hutral Edens, und the ahnogRtphiad anti or 
i:eaiitis ol |]ie e¥t^iiUua oJ tht ttumut ip^cies^ ^ 
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third race ol* ment** who nia)' he tdenuhed vrith the Anas 
of the Bronze Age of Euroiie, * '‘from ll«f ash'tree 
jMXijiv. He^od, " Works and Dajrs," 145^ They also 
made the Caucasus mountains -‘the midntost pan nf the 
earth/' "the beginning and the end of all things " | Hesiod, 
*• Theogooy," ; 3 U] the seat of the punlshmciit of Prome¬ 
theus, the son of la{>ctus or Japheth, the mythical leader of 
the Aryan immigration into Europe^! Mount Olympus in 
Thessaly was the aliodc of the gods of Greece, according to 
Homer, and until the Eater poets translated them to the 
sky; but wherever the Greeks wcni they carried with them 
the name of this mountain, localising kin Bilhynia, Mysta, 
Lycb, Lesbos. Thessaly, EUs, Laconia^ and Cyprus; tJius- 
alw un consciously associating the original habitat of their 
race with some alpine region at the initial point of die line 
of their exodus from the East; 

The Semitic traditions J differ from the Aryan in distin¬ 
guish itig between the birtltplaee of the htmtHii race, tfun- 
Eden. '* the Garden of Eden," and ilie mmtniain on u hich 
Noah's Ark, containing the forefathers of the renewed 
human race; rested after the l>eluge. Every tree ^dcasani 
to be seen and useful for food grew therein, and the Tree 
of Idfe," and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil/’ 
It was watered by a river, which, after flowing thraugU 
Eden, was ^Ktrtcd into four liitads. There can be no ques¬ 
tion of Sir Henry Hawlmsons identification of the Eden 
of Genesis ii- with the Qin-Dunish of an inscription of 
Assurbani[Ki] or Sardanapalus, i'rr/di sic. (i6S*40 • ihai is. 
■with the cxiitntEy surrounding the dty of Babylon, watered 
by the PiillacopasrPishon], Shatel NiIj_Gih<MiJ, Tigris [^t lid- 

‘ “ Thi* hcRnei brass, oJlnast ihe wsdlkc bUflc, 
linn TTii DOT yet krnrtH, in Insi they liwfcJ* 

Hesmtj’S >titJ Dap, iramlated bjrCowki, 

I or covrac Pmutbeiu ti d stm god and, tbmfor^ MtutilJj 
with the r!^ffrr|pn motinuim, n tbe iJaitiiiJ'|io*Dt, vitTwed 
tlu «el, of the cittiV tbtily i;oni*e loutuJ ilie globe. 

I Let OristitndrrDurJreJ’aprit ia fishie^par F. l-cnonoHU- 
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dekd], and Euiihrates [Feral h}* T!us district feuniliarly' 
known to the Babylonians as Gan~DuniaSp ** tJic garden of 
{the god) Dunkis;” and che ci^' of Babylon Itself Teas 
known also by the name of Dlntira, or Tintiia, ‘'the Divine 
Treeas tiu* counterpart of the cosmic " Tree of Life," so 
often represented guarded by a cherub on eiiJter side, ou 
Babylonian gems and the “ Nmeveh marbles/ More 
n'ccntly 5ir Menr)‘ Rawlinson has iJontified ilie spcclai 


* It lit deeply btl firtd IhMf. jlUSt th^ fTiruj ijf 

ciiprodiice AloiiJd tMciu hx ainin^ cv^fthin^ ^ jew^ 

wou] cf Bjc^EtL to ciailcTivDtircd to T^iCEd the gcOjfTnpliyof the Rubied Kdcn 

in the plan of the diy of JcnmkiOt vhidi i^giucdi:d by them ai die 

ccitrc of iiie eaitb [Etdticd w. 5I. iTio city was iraimtl by ^ior 

ofi£2 of which olways coodtiiicd to bs called tllbm [1 Kings L 35,38], and 

they were nepuJbed to k^ti^ duoitglL uiLiicig^uiid olmAJoels, fjom I ho fb^uitaim 

ot'frEsh nte benoltj tho Tcm^Ct to which the Jcwi stUicJi^ tlhc hlgh^ 

fflnctity [Efckiifl xhriL i—iSg. Jod SL Zedurkh iiit* 1, ami liv"-b]. 

ThU sacred fpmi^ was aasocktM^ like die mytluiial Gacgs^, aiid 

Arvand and Diitya^ with a trtpUTitBm the Jews called Mcttiali, which 

LeiiDnimt* fodoving the genfiolly luiandotis giifakmze of WlUord* has 

nm heviuited to Idenii^ wUh Moum hfcni^ Milton imdude^ on imonf- 

cnotu niotmtaiii Lo hh dscHptitm of tho Gatdc» of Edeiv ** Fataditi; 

Lo5t,"M Jt35:^ 

* 

Sovtbvml throbEdeti Went n liVcr Isig^, 

Mnr dumg^ |tu couiBCi but ihmt^h the Rliattsy hill 
Ruud undcnu»lh oi^U^; far God hnij thrown 
TliaJ tDomualHf na Hb gmlen Buniru! high timed 
Upon the tapid miren^ wbtdi through vdnt 
Of ponmi txnb wtih kindly tbint uj^mwn, 

Rote ■ fresli fotiiitaia, nad irilh nutiy a nll> 

Wnleted the gwdeo, tlicitce nruied 
. I)o^ the itMp gladci and met tiw nelbcr Itoad 
^^‘htcll fimit fain darkmat pxstags now appois; 
iWl now divided kUo four uuin ureamt, 

Rtiii divcTK. vamlenng' nrnny n faiiin m teslot. 

And cOQStryt whensof here needs no wcoont." 


Ob dill {nmge Bilhop Kewton ohtecYes: “ The nrer (hal wjueinl 
the Giinten rrf Sdeti wu, w« think, the rirer formed by the jiaiciioa of 
the Kufduiues and Tip», and ihb mw wu bifo four main irt*.|iTt t 
w tinCT r two jEKire the gadm, naoidx Euphnoa and Tigm, befow tber 
Bid joined, nud two bdoiw the gmdeit, aooeiy Eitphnicei and Tiktisi, alief 
thcf ore tiaikil affuro" Tha b tbc wtsy candiwan forced on m by 
mtuton tiopo«nipbiat dinuvery m Me»op«4ia»; and that Xewtnu ihoaid 
how an ottdy atrtidpBted « fbown tit pear «dae ol holding onfannl 1,, 
tsufofon Id the inrealgiiton of .ucb obscure (laatiotH of the arthak 
history of manhiad- 
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spot in which the terrestrial site of «t|ie Tree of Life" \v;vs 
onginally loc^ijsed with the town of Eriiiti. iht oldest 
of the worship of the AhJcadlan earUi-gotl Enku the 
Assyre*Babylonian Ilea.* Nevertheless it is evident that 
tlie Garden of Hdcn is also the same mythical paradiae as 
the Ida*\-arsha of the Hindus, the Aryana-Vaego of the 
Iranian Persians, and the Asgard of the Norse, which was 
localised’in Mesoppi^ia by tlie Semites, as long befom 
them by the Haraitic race, after they had forgotten their 
prtmwdial Caucasian home in High Asia, or presen-ed the 
tnemory of it only in the tradition t*f a fabutoiei grErdetti 
‘watered by a heavenly fountain, the source of all earthly 
streams. Then, as the Semites overspread Anterior Asia, 
and their survey of the countries surrounding them was 
enlarged, their conception of Gan*£den was exiend«L tike 
that of the Hindu of Meni, over the whole habitable world 
known to them, as encircled by the Oxus* Indus or Pishon, 
ami the Nile-Indus or Glhon, and traversed by the Tigris 
ailti Kuphrates;. 

Assyriological science, of which, in succession to its 

illustrious founder. Sir Henry Rawlmson. Mr. Sayre, die 

brilliant Deputy-Professor ol PhUology at Oxford, is now 

the activo exjiooent, has demonstrated in the fullest detail 

thui the BibUcal myth of Eden was borrowed from tlte 

cuneiform, biick-inscribed literature of the Akkads, or 

prijiuiive Ouddnains, a Scytliian or Turanian people allied 

fo the modern Turks, who. if they were not the ’artual 

aborigincv of Lower Mesopotamia, were the first to 

establish themselves b that cotmtry durbg Uie p<irtod of 

the univ^sal preponitcrancc oJ die Scythians m AntcrtOT 

Asia, and u> Liy there die foundation of the characteristic 

■ 

* like awgWiaoitieftd 4jf Kttfjuh, it the coofiaence ef di* Tipi* xad 

Enphwto in Uie Stut-el*Aiafc ftbwt i« ^ , 

hia atmjfsbeen bj b* ijtiuihttial* 

ts the die ef the wresoial PeradM [Petwaa 

fitrs-diiM, '-fju- TOimoy'-of f«wyH » wnart^e I*Oof 01 

iliff of the hiiuarial tiaiiliions isf the uaajtiiaWe “it, 
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HamUo-Semidc cullure of ihc Assyrian and Babylottan 
Empires, to whici] the rdi^on and the am of 
Europe fire more directly, and far more intitnately 
IndebiCfJ, than even to tJie civilUaiton of aticlenc 
Egypt The Hebrews were probably vaguely 
with the myth from the time when Abraham went forth 
from "Ur of llm Chaldees.** "to go into the land of 
Canaan," and after the Captivity they must ha%'e become 
thoroughly familiarised with it. 


Monotheism is, indeed, conjectured to have or^inated 
among the earlier Semitic immigrants into Ghatdaa, who 
sottitid in the chy of Eridu ; whence it Ls supposed to have 
been communicated to the Iranian Aryas of Persia in the 
east, and is known to have been carried westward into Syria 
l»y the Jews, through the instrumentaiity of whose Sacred 
Scriptures it has become naturalised over all Christendom 
and JsLam. If lliercfone Eridu was the original seat la 
M«:oi>otainia of the moaolhcistic sect of primitive Semites, 
their descenrJants. mcluding the Hebrews, might well, for 
ihai r^^n alone, Imve for ever associated the place with 
the primeval Paradise of the Imman race. 

But, long anterior to die advent of the Semites h Eridu. 
it would seem to have been the centre of worship of the 
Afckadia.i cartli-god Enki [Earth], called Hea by the 
Awynans and Babylonians, who was also the double 
personificatian of the pnthbtoric mtroduction of civilisation 
into Mcsopotiimta. and of the sun in hb southern cou«« 
through the Indian Ocean ; just as Dioni'sos, " the Assyrian 
stranger, ’ is the double personification of the westwartl 
emo^ qf tlie sim, md of Phasriician commerce and Clialtliro- 
Assyrian dvilUauon. through the Mediterranean Sea. He 

.•a, die- .h, Oulfaan,, „ho alone 

jiosskkm! the dread .ncret ol tlio iocommimicablo name of 
• thn grot god, ■ of the planoory ,phores. tl«, mere 

of tire vhole imptous anay of the demonoual mints of the 
umingreond *ocId. .V, •• Lord of the World " hi, wife i. 
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Dait'kina. a female deification of the earth : as '* Lord of the 
Abyss and the '* Lord of Sailon,^ his «ife is the 

goddess Bahu, U. Chaos, [kitku of Genesis L], while as " Lord 
of the Great LaiiJtL'* r*i'. Hades, the land of die deadi he 
is associated with the goddess Mylitta or Ishiar, under her 
clnhoniaa title of Ninkega]- Like Dagon, the fish*gtKl of 
the PhiUatuie, he is represented as a merman; and aiso as 
sailing wnth al( “ the great gods," in agioriems ark of cetlar 
wood, over die black water of the traditioniil Deluge, a ttijili, 
as I bdi&ve, of the South West Monsoon of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Mb attributes arc the Armw Head, symbolising 
the invention of cuneiform isiiting, ascribedi to him; 
the Serpent, symbolising his general civUiaing influence, 
which was worshipjied In the garden at Eridu in conoectiun 
with ■* the Tree of Lifeand the Disc of fifty fien,- spokes, 
obviiHisly derived from his obsolete cbaracter as a sun god ; 
and which recalls to mind the of the Hindu gods, and 

'* the flaming swordof the cherubim of the Biblical account 
of the Garden of Eden, “ which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the Tree of Life." . 

On the Assyrian sculptures the sacred Tree of Life is 
a'^ociated also with the symbols of .Asshiir, who gave his 
name, or took it from, Asshur, now K ilah^Shergh.ii, the fir^ 
capital of the Assyrians, He was originally no mort: than 
tht: eponyinous progenitor of their race, the second son of 
Sbem, but was afterwards identified by them with the 
supreme Cod 11 ihcBabylomuns, and stihstitilled 

for him ns head of the official pantheon of Assyria, He L 
usually figured in the form either of the winged solar disc. 
[" the Sun of lightcoustiess with heating in his wings 
MaUdii iv, aj. tir a dove, the prolific white dove of Syria, 
a universally recognised symbol of die active^ generative 
reproductive power of Nature, in the form of wtuch the 
Almighty is still believed throughout Anterior Asb to 
manifest Himstilf. 

Fraincntly the sun is reppescntcU as shUiing down 
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upcm. Of the dove oversliadowtiig, tlu? ashsra f'* grove ^ 
of Old Testameotl, or coovendonat ropresentadem of 
the Tree of Ufei which, it) this caaneetkm, is sup- 
poKrd to typify the goddetss Nana, Mylltta, or Ishtir. 
the cominon wife of all the Assyrian and Babylonian 
gods, rather than Sheniba the shatlowy special con^ 
.sort of Asshur, She was the only goddess known to 
iltc original Akkadians^ the unlver&d Barth-Mother, by 
whose divisional deification, and duodecimal distribudon, 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, who were very uKOfioua 
In their notions, managed to provide a sepanite wife 
for each of their twelve greater giods: hut Nana 
always remained funong the i>agan Semites of Anterior 
Asia, the highest, and only really mdlvidualised personi¬ 
fication of the paswve, or receptive reproductive power 
r>r Nature, into which all the other goddesses^ formed 
by the merely nominal rcduplicaiion of herself, are 
at once resolvaldc. She is regent of '■ the briiiiant 
star'" Venus, and, as her propc-T self, of the month 
Ululu, August'ScfstembcT, of which the Akkadian sign 
was the Virgin, Friday also, the seventh day of tlic 
Akkadian week, was e^arially sacred lo her, and to 
marriage, over the rites of which she |cf. l.uctna of 
Romams and llithyia of Greeks] presided; fur which 
reasons the early Christians made this day accursed and 
of evil otnen. a supersddon ta.\Q earofully obstsrved among 
the seaforing populations of tlic Mcditerraticait, by whont, 
in archaic times, she was ragnrded as thdr "uivim-gt 
patroness .md midwife." As the planet Vcniia appears 
sDaietimes as '* the morning star,** and sometimes as the 
evening star,” so she was correspondingly dtstinguklted bv 
the Assyrians as “ Ishtar of Ari^cda," "the Goddess of 
War,*'and " Ishiar of Nmeveb.** "the Goddess of Love,'» 
In her chthonian aspects she is the Asn rtai) Allat [“goJ. 
dess"], after wham Queen Dido is called Elksa [EliiaJ 
the «or>^ of Dido, wlmse sister, Anna, became 
deified mnong the Romans under the itamo of Anna 
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Peraina.* ts soppciserl to be a myth ot the tntroductkiii of 
the woiship of Venus into Italy. She is also the Arabian 
Venus, c^ted by Herodotus AUtta and Alilat, and by the 
modem Arabians a/ Lat, who, with the goddesses al Urntf 
[“ the Mi^ty One '], and Manat the tlirec daughters of 
God.* was worshipped in Arabia, before the tlinc of 
Mabomedt under the various fomu of graven images 
and phaDic stones and trees; and it is mn impossibte 
that the stambhas, or inscribed ** posts." presum[>tivefy 
of phaltk origin, set up by the BmldhisLs in ancient 
India, and now represented by the dipihns^ ot *Mus' 
iral " cotunins placed before Hindu remples. may hav'c 
derived their more usual name of iatj, “ u piUarr^ from the 
.\rabian goddess Alilat. The Mahomedans have always 
idcatil'ied the pbultic stone destroyed by Mahmoud 

of Gha^i m Somnath, a,r). 1024, with the goddess Lat 
of .-Xrabia. In the East, Nana or [shtar U again thr 
Phoenician r\^tarte^ the Canaanitish ^\^hioretli, so often 
named in the Old Testament in connection with the 
ttsAirsiA [in plural ivifT 7 i/i\, or conventional image of 
the Tree of Life; and the iVtargaiis of the Phtcgfclans. 
whose worship was diffused by them all over Asia 
Minor; where the priestesses who served her in her 
di'tublc capacity of “ GoddesS' of War “ and “ Queen of 
(..ove,'* were the martial courtesans known to the Greelnr 
as the mythit^ Amazons. Their name t$ usually said 
VO l>c compounded of a privative and *' the breast," 

because according to the professed capliuiation of this 
afc^nn'd etymology, tliey dejirts'cd tbem^lves of the 
right breast, that it might wjt interfere with the use of 
the bow. Hut more probably it wxis derived from 
the endearing Aramok title* of (/m or Umit, given 

* Anm l^nn& [Ihxndli’V ^'Follof Fodd'^lii anc of the tusm *tt the 
Hbda Enth^otbd- Ptovmi ItitemUy the “ Miniuiauiixf si the t«m«{er 
of food, 

t (rosnpiM UJtPd [■* (lie One oi' God "T the iVidiunj;?! eevt in 
milt, in Semttk nngfiloloDr, to RaiiEui!]. 
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jf^ocralty to the consorts of the Assym-Babylonian 
gods, find fiorticularty lo Nana, or Ishtar, who was 
worshipped under this verj' appetlation, as Um-Uruk. the 
[^chthonian] Mother of Uruk," at Erech, the great necropolis 
of Chalchea, and in its Aryan | Iranian] form of Ma-bog, 
** Motlier of the Gods,** at Hlerapolis, or Bambyce. now 
Balbec, in Syria, and of simply Ma, “the Mother,'* at 
Kotnana in Cappadocia, and Pessinus in Phrygia. Her 
Amazous may be compared with the Ambubatx:, or Syrisin 
dancing girls of the Ronton circus, and with the Bayaderes, 
or dancing.girb of the aacred' Basei, Bhavin, and Maliari 
castes in India, whoso amazonian character 1 fioinled out in 
ihc " Handbook to the British-Indian Section of the Paris 
Universa] Exhibition of tSyS/' About 500 ac, Nana was 
introduced. Into the pantheon of the corrupted Zoroastrtanbm 
of Persia under tile name of Thanara, Ana^a, or Natuea, the 
Anahxs of the Greeks; and the statue of her at Cnidos, by 
Praxiteles, was regarded by antniuity os the masterpiece of 
the sculptor. The eastward extension of her worship 
under the Achfumenian tings of Persia is indicated by 
such names of places :is, for instance, of the Afglmii town 
of Bcbi-Nani, i>., of" Our Lady Venus.” We have a yet 
more interesting proof of the ancient prevaknee of her 
worship in the West, m the Greet comedy of Navvmv, 
by Eubutus \cirt 4 n,c. 37], so-called after its heroine, a 
courtesan, that is, in the original meaning of the word, a 
pric^css of Nana. Nana or hhtar was, in fact, the 
ubiquitous '• Asiatic Goddess,** the great '* Dca Syria,” 
I lea Phtygia,” " Ptsstnimtia.” “ Bcrecynthia,'* “ Mater 
Dindymene," " Idaia Mater,'' and "Bomi Dta." of the 
Greeks and Ronrnns, called also Ops, and Rltea, and 
Cybeic :f— 

Kot of live Mcalxr Hiuajtiql, Kaochini, uiil X»i]ua 
\ Mater cotuiiCybele'' trtj ; Ainu Cjliete " Tz, raa] 

** ^Unu iwero XiIei Drtm, on Dindvioi «idi, 

TBtti^erwque OiUs, Wjugitiuii ad fiiurav leones.** 
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** ReaontQ'^d for fniito of fjicnoltt {rtDsetiie» < 

Ultose greatacs b; ttie fmtnci of ndae odMr, ‘ 

Hut tw heneffE her eciiull nutcJi cooM soft.'* 

She is dso historically idcittiSed with ihe AfthrtJditi* 
of Pa.pho3 and of Cnkfos. and the Artemis of Ephttstis ■ 
white in certain of tier stie would seem to resemble 

Athene. Her tmme of Rheu k said to Iw Ihc Assyrian 
word rt, For her sacred number. 15. Cybclc, I believe^ 
means simply " the GftiU " goddess [ct ai Kaitr, *' the 
Great/' die thirty*seventh of the ninety*nine Mahomedan 
names of GodJ. The mysterious Cabeiri assoentod with 
her rites are. in my opinion, " the great gods" of the seven 
planetary' spheres reduced to tittle taltsmanic hgures (cf, 
furriiir and nanus}, simitar to those of the Dit hlajbrum 
Gentium and DU Sderti, seen in any Hindu temple, set 
round the great image of the god or goddess *to which it k 
more particularly dedicated. 

The most ancient representations of her are as a naket} 
tvom.m wttlt a chiltl in ]ii*r arms, and it may tie conjee* 
cured that thr sublime vlidtm in the Book of Kcvelatton 
[|ch. xiL j of the woman clothed with the sun and moon, 
and crowned with the twelve stars—“ the twelve towers 
—phallic—^cf. "uprights/' "first principles"] of 

the Zodiac" of the Arabs,—-was inspired by this conception 
of Ishtar as the divine Mother of N'atnie. By the 
Phoenicians she was rcprcsenieil as a robed goddess, witii 
four w'ings, and a conical or a lurteied hat on her head, and 
generally with a dove, dthcr held in her himdt jicrched on 
her shoulder. Sometimes she would appear, an in Amltia. 
trt have been syntlioliscd rimpty by the acacia tree;, or nulc 
phallic stones; and, judging from my own olisenration in 
India, I liave no dmilit that such were the romi» under 
which slie^ and U. and Asshur. and the rest of die itagan 
Semific pantheon, were hrst worshipped in Mesopotamia,, 
and in which die cativentidnal Tree of Life of 

ChaliLco-Babyitiniaa and Assyro-Phccnidan religion and 
art originated. 
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Among uU races rtJigion, or the scnst: of Divinity 
lit Nature, exhibits itself at first in those degriJeii forms 
of polytheism witiiii art; getierically describttl by ethno- 
[ogiats tuider the tern of animism, or the s\'orsbi]* of 
the telluric powers of tht upper [terrestrisd] and lower 
fehthonian^ eartli; and il never rises above this bw 
nature worship among races permanently arrested In ilieir 
mental growth, although animism seems to possess in 
itself the pow«r of indefinite development, lieing, indeed, 
the source of every known system uT religion, wh*iJi« 
polytheist teal or njonotlieiscicil- Within also the proper 
limicj of its arbitrary ddinition it assuntes many shiii)es, 
such aS: fetichism, atavism, and phallidsm, Fctidiisaj is 
the wondiip by incaiitatioiui, etidiantmtinta. and faine \Jat'L 
U> speak-j fiiimn, the word spoken, fate), that is, by the 
intoniitg of magical fonnular, of any natural or artificial 
otfieci, under the conviction that the spiribi imnginuti to 
inhabit them, of raiher to be idcntlfiiccl with them, can 
thereby be oompeUed to comply with the wishes of the 
woTsliipiM^r. It is, strictly speaking, a system of sacra¬ 
mental ji:onjuriiig, which sUli liourishes among the tu^roes, 
and the Mongols, or Hlaek Tartars, of North-eastern 
Asia, and was tlie primitive religioii of Ch;ildam, 
Atavism is die wor^ip of anLCstom, as Uliistiatcii by the 
worshi|> of patriarchs, founders, and heroes fEtihcmcrisni) 
by the Greeks, of the domeiiLic Lnr by the Romans, the 
pitris and fira/spa/i^ [Penaies; I'atriliquc dii] of the l lindus, 
die ttraphiw of the Hebrews [Gen, xx.\L (9. 30, 32, 34, 
and dsewhere diroughoiiu the Old Testament], and of 
iahttis-, or rcprescttUttive family animals, by the Red 
Indians. Ai first atavbm was, as it siilT remains among 
the Rttl tndians, a debased magical system of divinatioa 
liy mcan^ of visionary communion with tlie Jcoii. 
or m^romancy * spccific^iliy; but among ihc Aryas 

• Vnm Uw oofitiiasiwllitisiif wWcIi wmd Uonjpouuded of 
A oiifse, sad ^uiwvia, proiArtic paweT], &« negnjmantiB, we £t(. bj 
rmnlitlon, the jihrtir* blcti± 
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h gnifliialLy passed into a odmpaiiitJvcly pure service 
rendered to graven and molten images, or idotiar>' proper; 
while among tlic .'Mfmitpj it iR-camc bsensrbfj sublimed 
into the niDjjt nncomproihising spiritual monotheism. The 
ven' name applied to the Deity !iy the Idebrewii to 
<«jrtiogiiwh Him, as iJie term chhtm* fgods] could nor as 
the cm* tnie Godl and which they never within their hie' 
toncal mcinor}'a]jpU<Ml to any false* god, although during the 
IK-riDd of tlifc'ir earlier Icings they ttsed it henothcisiicaIly,| 
and not alisolutcly inotiothelsttcaJly, and, after the 
Captivity, held so sacred that they never pronoimd-rl 
it, alwap suhsiiiuting for it, when reading their Sarred 
Setiptwrirs, the wort! Adtmai, "the hord;” this "separating 
name,” this terrible name of "Jehovah ' would now appear 
to have been transmitred to them from that of due family 
or tstem, of the trilio of Joiseph and the house of 
Moses. In many of the artnorhiT bearings and chaiges of 
nohle Europl^a^ families wx have, on the other hand, 
examples of the survival of W<ms as mere heraldic marks. 

PhaJlicIsm, which grew up inevitabh’ from fetichbm 
and ata'vism, and whtchj in numy of Its aspects, is idemiod 
with atavism, is the warship of the vital, active and passive 
procreative principles of nature, under figures furaished 
by the nidesi stones, by moimiains and vaDeys, hy trees, 
anti serpents, by the sun. imd by the poetical figmern^ 
common tti all tlie Caucasian nn:e 5 > of the Tree of Life. 


* Ultere in iht Eitglfth .Authmifol Veiion vf das Bibk die vunt tita] 
iv nod, the otigiiut Hcfatirw hA4 tifAim, THs £ibc tunslitiM, 

tFbkh k folbmcd to the Kctised V'enion, k eica^ied on tie prrtcMc 
behig ibe ''plunt of oa expLanaticn whicb ia ullerir 

untenilbtc, at least in alt ihc cadter hitdica] iaituKies of lbs oie of the 
irwd* * 

f A iPWO, I belicnv Gift incd In M*x MuLkt'f "Hifitxir Lictnre," 
<oRip<iutti^ «rf Sw^ (gcattke of iftrl out anU <b«i, tiodt i^aifrioi; the 
wunhip of one fi,iil Jbr onoAdT, witlnaiit tlie validity oT the god or 

goda nunhippni Ly Mtur toiiim- And ii k dm that for a tongp tbuc 
the Jews ngxnJcd^Arni ttarpir aa the Co4 of fuad, k f:Q]i(tadjRit]Ciioii 
to Ifokud] the abonrinutiu of the ABnuonh^ and .Ashfonith tlw goddes; 
of the Sidookia. and Chenoab the obfcsre dread of Mnah, 
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Amopg these Caucasian races the low animlsl worship 
nf tile I’isible world was nised to tlw highcf worship oi 
Nature, the two principal forms oi which are the earlier, 
or sabaism [from s(t^a. “ an host"—of heavefl3t 
worship of the seven phinets, the twelve signs of tin: 
Zodiac, and the host of heiaven genenJlj% which origi¬ 
nated with the study of asironomy among the Hamites 
and Semites of Chaltla^ the special stronghold in ancient 
times, as China is in modern, of satxtism; and the later, 
or polytheism, die worship of personificacions of the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, that h, of “■ many gods," The latter is 
specifically idolatry, dr the sacnunenlal dnunadsatiDii of 
nature, and the intuitive religion of the Aryan races. ! n die 
hymns of the Vedas, we see it passing rrom its simplerfoniiS' 
of direct worship of phenomena, to the ddftcation of the very 
adjectives [on the principle of ** notnen ntmten "] quaJIiying; 
them. In the perfected polytheism of ihe Greeks, theai 
deities, invested w'itb all the thoughts, passions, and actions 
of human beings, are almost completely dtssev^ietl from the 
phenomena they impersonate, and in the immortal beauty in 
vhich they live ip the poetry of Homer, and the sculpture 
of Pliidi.is and Praxiteles, will remain gods for evermore, 

Monodicisffl, die final and most eleviUiid expression of 
religions fceliilg, Is the worship of n universally pustulated 
Supreme Being:— 

of aD t Jn vvtrj 
In ttery cMtne afloretli 
Bjr jULiEit. by iiTa|^ by sige, 

JchoralL JdV(4 of 

The minds of individual men of exceptional powers 
f3f gencralissuton must, indeed, from the beginning, haVc 
licen liglitfd up, us if h> a su|M‘rnatuml illumination* 
with some g^immenng recognition! of the unity «f God. 
Pbtydteisni. with its hiararchies of *' gods many and birds 
■ msuy-r of itself suggest the idea of some otur supiifidr 
god, to which the rest arc suhordinaic, and, particubrly. 
when characterised by the predominatirig womliip of a Sun- 
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God, i'nto which, in ever)’ jxilythchitica) ihc other 

Kods lit last become resolved; after the manner of the 
resoittdon of every female cldty into one all^eh^rbing 
Earth-Mother. VVe are thus enabled largely to esplain the 
inextricable msxtore of monotheistic doctrines with even 
the most mdlmcrttary forms of polytheism ^ and^ In fact, 
the majority of pplytheistical divinities arc found lo be 
co-extensive in their mythology with the entire range of the 
religious conceptions of mankind, being at once mere fetiche 
!M^ks and stonesj astr:^ and phenomenal tmpersanations or 
idols, and more or less pure and beautiful symbtds of the 
eternally self-esbung First Cause of all things. From this 
[)oint of view, indeed, polythdsm might well be regarded as 
a practical application of monoihelsm, If not a degradation 
from it; and ns justiiydng tn some measure the orthodox 
thcoit^ical dogma of an original tevelarion of monothebm 
to mankinxl, in the generations of Seth (Genesis iv. 
36 j. But modem ethnography has almost conclusively 
dcmonsiraied that the human race, regaixlcd cotlee- 
lively- has in reality been led very' gradually through 
animism, sabaism, and polytheism up lo monotheism. 
Judiiism docs not aHbrd any csceptioni to this law 
of nauire; for it was only through the most pain* 
fuf experiences, and by very slow degrees, that the 
Hebrews nrrivod at the conception of the spiritual 
nature of God, and as a nation they do not appear to have 
eomptctcly attained to it until :ifter the Captiviry, The 
existence uf atavism among them, In the patriarchal age of 
their history, has already been aJIudcd lo, and, with other 
formsof animism, k continued to subsist, and indeed prevail, 
in both Judalt and Israel to the eigbih and seventh 
centtmesi tec. When Jacob took the stontr on which he 
slept on his way from Beersheba to Haran,and suit it upon 
end for a ftillar. and poured oil on the top, and called it 
Ikth-cl, “ the house of God,^ he performed a distinct act of 
phallic worship, such as may still be witnessed every day In 
India; although in his it may possibly huvt; already 
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been mergin;^ into the worship of the one tme GckJ. Seven- 
hundred years fatei: we find that Absalom^ not having ** a 
son to keep his nanwr In remejribnnicc:." “ reared up for 
hunsetr n pillar which is in the King's dale” 
anil called the pillar after his own name; just as to this day, 
in India, a wealthy Hindu, if certiiin of being sonlessi will 
set up and endow a lifigsm named after hJensdr, nr his 
father, in perpetual witness of the family stuck [stftpsj and 
kin [gensj. Even Muses, the -reputed author of the Deca¬ 
logue, when the Istadites were pbgued with hery dying 
Serpents in the wildemt;^, made a serpent of brass, and 
put ft upon a pole, it was a sotar-phnliic emblem, set upon 
a Priapian jmte, a combinatton of symbols constantly 
pceumng in the.serpeni-wonilup of India. Sometimes it 
is the image of the disc of die sun, featured alter the face 
of a man, which surmounts the supporting staff, ami it was- 
probahly in such rode phallic [xjsts and props [cf. KUt,, 
<jTot j 1 hat statuary every where onginatuiL Tlie serpcitL 
of Moses was an object of worship at Jenisalcm doivn lothe 
eigfitlt century n,c„ when it destfxjyed by King 
Hezekialt, who derided ft under the nickname * f MuUiisiant. 
that ts “ Bfummagein.” The Old Testament also bears 
witness to the enduring viutity of phullidsm among the 
HftbrewB in its frequent rcferoncts to ‘HiigJt places." 
“groves" [ashetnif^ pi; asherUtK or conventional images of 
the dial dian Tree of Life], “ tirades,*'a ndimifte pilSars ”; 
nod, BO late as the sijctlj century fi.e., Erekid [xx, efi, agij 
is found reproatdn'ng them for still preBcnttug the pmvoca- 
tuifl eff thdr obscene offerings fct> “ every high hilt" and 
all the thick trees.** N^oUibb trees are alvmys associated 
with the phallic pillars* and hills mciuionod in the Bihlcj, 
just as in all otlier records; Thus, Joshua [xxiv; a6j 
set up ihe stone which was to ixiar witness to the covcnanc 
between Israel and '-'trtxi” [litErally, “ the gods**], under 
tlic famous oak at 5>ichcm [Geticsts xxxv. 4], to be known 

‘ Campffe ccUu, Oaliimoi. cajnnen. anj atisj Uic word coliatutt as 
med bjr Miamilf vt. 
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thcnea/ter iis “the oak of thi; j>Jl!ar'* (Jadgcs ix. 6), And 
“ the fjak grovt of tyichnnuntinuf" [Jodgta tx, 37, whnre 
tlic EnglL-ih text of iht; Auilwnsed Veistoii lias *' plain of 
MetJoeiiim," iwid the margin “Ehe njgafdoTs of times" and 
scaiKins, j.tif astrologers]. AUa/t b the Hebrew word in 
Jtahua xxiv. 6, tran^ted m the Engjish Bible bv “oak 
and it is the same word a.s ocenrs in Joshua xix< 50, and 
left aniranslaictl in the Authtiwed Version, as the niiitie 
ofa pkeuf Atammclcch, irIr*, ‘' the Royal In Genesia 

XXXV. the ^[ehrew word nauslared "oak^’ b which is 
rendered by *' oak *' also in fudges vi. 11,2 Samuel xviiL 14. 
1 Kings xiit. 14, i Chroma. 12, and Erektd vh 13; by “dm" 
in hlosea iv*. £3; by " Eeil-tree"in fsahdi vi. r j] and by “plain" 
in t-rcnesb xiir, i S. I t b used also untranslated as a proper 
name: “Valley of ElaJi” in 1 Samutd xvii, s and 19. and 
xxT. 9. Tho word is suppoiHxI to really everywhere mean 
the terebinth tree, and is so Iran slated Iq? the i^rptuagint. 
Oit the other haml tlic Mebrew a//an oJ Joslma ix. 6. 
translated by " piiiim*’ and of Cenenis k.xxv, K. where it is 
tJ^sTated by “oak." is Vxi/ucallitA undonblcdly tlic oak; and, 
as the ir/jfri* <)f Joshua ix- 6 would appear to refer to the 
same irtm as is indicated bj' the Hebrew r/aA in fienesb 
xxxv. 4, grea^ imctaiaimy is feh ay 10 whether the oak or 
the terchintit is mixtni hy the Hebrew i^'ord whenever 
it occurs hi'the Old TosiameiiL But the IntcrEsting point; 
which 1 believe has not, before been rts marked (>>' any 
English writer, Uiat all these words. a/AiA, t^aA, and ai/oMt 
mul dm otlicr Hebrew words W, i/ifn. an<l translated 
if) tijc English Bible (A. V,) W die words “<xik," “plain," 
and ■* srec," are all really one word, formed frtm die jiame 
mot As th*~ words t'4 rtWA (Arabic j-i/AiA), “God," and 
t’lpAim, " gods " i and it is jaii possible that, as used in tlie 
Bible, they .are not mtam, or vrete niic originally, lo dis¬ 
tinguish. die trees iitdicuted by dvom bucmicatlj'. but simply 
ns holy objects, the grovea of the aiitoditlion<m& gods, and. 
inde^ the local gods ihcm.sclvi£s; of die places where they 
grew up, which became remarkable by their presence; 
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and the ci:m]ies of the phalltc woi^tp the bntad 
shadows of ihL*5e trees attracted; and| thencdbi^'ard, in 
every country, the CMtro$ also of its special religious and 
artistic cultun^ This is probably how Hellenic culture 
grew up round die oak groves of the dsile of Dudona* 
and in the shelter of the pine woods of Mount Olympus ; 
and how die 5cytho*Sejnttic ctvUisation of ChsJda^. and 
Assyria and Babylonui hat! its b^Innings at l*r tdn , under 
the date-trees which sdJ! wave in perenniii) verdure over 
the Tigris and Jluphralest at tlic auspicious coniluettce of 
these *' waters of Babylon" in the Sbat-el-Arak 

These date-trees are the antitypes of the Akkadian 
mystical Tree <if Life ; and of all paradisaical trees 
alike of Hindus, f*erstans, and Norsemen. In the fiimoiei 
UUingiiah brick-inscribed text, from the librai^ of Assur- 
banipal[Sardanapdus, area B.C. 60$—40] at Kouyonjik, of 
the hymn on *'The Seven Evil Spirits, " the Akkadian and 
Assyrian words used to designaie Uic Ecttuiic tree of Eridu 
are ounsUued {^Meeerds <•/ the /W^» ix. 1437J '' dark pine *' 
by PmfesBor Sayce:— 

' tbit] Kdtht fl dark (line 10 a. liiol)> pbfe it wu 

Its fetowul waa white cr^ftat whkh towanli the d«|) iptdul. 

The Ucutift] t/i Hea [wu] hs puluisgE in Eailu, eciutal futt ft^ 

tKiieiE]. 

Its scat [teas] the i;ceiticil| .|^soe cf this earth. 

Ib slidae [w;h] ihe enach of I/At /rfmaaf} mdtlicr Zia«a, 

The [a bcuna] ni t» holy hocce tike a forest tprcai hi shaJe} there 
vris none who tiathto cttiemf wu 

h was ihir seat of the tntghiy, the mother [Jjaim]. UegeUa of 
.Anu. ' 

“Within It iitso w«] Tammuif [a bemaj ilic tuuvetse [a Uetmal*'* 


■ The Akkadiin “ fiky-ipd,' and called " 'ITw Faiber o( the GosIl" 
t Oi rtutsi. •^Tbe Sun of tlfc,',' the B-hlical [K*et«! v&, 14] Tatn- 
niuiV 


HuxmnB; 


and the Alonit of the Gt»^, who ts toni awny freta li ft er in the flower 
of tw adoiesouBCK. aftd lecorerad hy her fram (He ^ootn of Hades' as told 
in the Akhsdbn longs ftoni the tJtniiu- Z<er*f. eolided *' the DeLettf 
Ishru “ These *-«nnmos diuiea " are an myth of 

souTJwra liocltnanon over the Indian Ocean, limilaj to the Odoge myth. 
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If tile Akkailian and Adrian oauiEts of tJic tree 
reaEK' meaTi "a dark pifiCt" a very deep fnierest indeed 
attaches to as indLeaung that the Akkadians 

[*' Mountaineers **] of Clnddata ^Ul preserved among them¬ 
selves die memory of a previous connection with iKirne 
more northern country to which coniferous tnces are 
indigenoa^ But no npeeies of tliem exists in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, in which the date palm is. 
however, everywhert: the mofit chameteristte vcgctahle 
form. In Assyria^ die lok, poplar, walruU. plane, and 
siimaidi are also fannd i lint in Babylonia, if I may judge 
from the hanks of tite Shot-el-Arah, along which 1 boianised 
farmarc than a week in tho lirdy true native tree 

is the dale pairn: the occasionid acacias, poplars, and 
tamarisks seen along with it ticing very dwarfed and 
scrubby. Almut Moluutmerah, ami Russorah. which is iudf 
way between the head of Persian Oull ami the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates/ the dote [silm attamstlH; 
noblest proportions, and occurs id dense groves cxtcmling 
for miles along both sides of the river. The intermediate 
glades of grass arc ail over cnamdled with buttcrojps and 
deep b!ui pimpernels, a eombioiition of lemperaie with 
tropical vegetation t»erfccdy cnchaiutng to the eye, and 
which transported me with the feeling that the ground on 
which 1 sto xl was sdi! as fresh and l«right as when, first 
pianicil hy God, with what were, acconling to Ujc Semitic 
legtind, trees and herbs of buuveri before tijuy grew on 
earth : and that it was none other than ** tlic gate of Eden." 
In the circlorsttl gardens also wert the fruits both of 
northern and southern climatos, apples and plums, t(>gerher 
wth pf^mcgraaates, oranges, ^and vines; the latter oirni 

♦ Tint juactlon oT ihe iw.i tituti Is tmirc Eke a x^ortig* tlsn * 
conHucBce, foe it ciutjr t>e ssid in eitend rrotn Smojv oti die wiut, m a 
pialosged itiuh of ovet iisTy roiles, airaoit cuiocidcij* wrtJi llrt" thinj-fttai 
{unlid of tiiudicni tittituds, <tite eae Komsli; imd tM» raw*! 
fiffit w-ent <Hif of Kdsi Ig «lifr the Eiidti ifiijp be 

with the irroRil dlkgv of AbH-SnaJoein* ftbutu ten toila from 
the nght bank of ihe EophnUeii iamb of 
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up the steins mf tlatc palms* set Tn rows 
fin* the purpose. The vine docs not ripen its clusiters 
where the mean temperature of the year is higher 
than 84.', and the date will not (lourish whejti it sinks 
below 84*^ anti it is nsmarlcubte that these contiition® 
meet cxaciljr in PaJcstine and Mesopotiunia, the only 
two countries in whklt the vine and the paint are fnmtd 
growing U^ther in miural fruitfulness and luKurianco. 
W%en wu turn to the monuments of Babylonia and 
AsisyTiUt ti Ijccomes perfectly dear that Uic Tree of 
Life, so universally adored, and. as 1 have elsewhere 
elaborately demonstrated, so univcrsiiSly reproduced in 
decorative art,, from the remotest ages, in the East, Is 
nothing but tlic palm, 

itiUi a iwine of Icarei," 

which reproent at once Uic Soma plant and tite vine. 
Origiiiidly' it was worshipped by the Tiiranicui Akbuls 
at Eridu, as a phallic; symbol, the x>alm rcprt:i>eniiijg 
the mate principle in nature, and “ the fruitful vinc^ 
when trainet) round It, the fEOiaJe. Afterw^ard. duriiig 
the time of Hamiiic predominance in Chaldita, n 
higher aslmiiomlcal, or rather, astrological signiUcanCe 
was given to it; urblle, under the Semites, It became 
associated with Nana or Ishtar, the Ashtoreth of the 
Sfdntiiuns, and with As^ur; and, it may iw pnsumed, alsui 
with the supreme deity of the Bahykinians, II )[t lebraw 
Utottk z Arabic, AU(nh^\; for Babil, “ the Gate of God,*^ the 
Semitic name nf Babylon, is said tu be an idbmatlc trans- 
hmon of its Akkadam name. Ka-Tinuni,. Ra-Dlngmt, or 
Ka-oDimira, “the Gate of the Divine Tree,** Thus, even if 
it never re.iIJy was a symbol ufalistract deity, it was at once 
»iot only a phallic tree, but the mystic emblem ^If cosmlcal 
life, terrestrial and adesthd, in man, and least, and bird, 
smd in trees and herbs, and in the sun and moon iuid five 
ksscr idaneis. and the twelve conatcllaiions of the 2odbc, 
and all the hosts of the fixed stars^ for ever shining besitht 
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tht: Ixuiks tiif ^tli£ \rnky Wa^y'/' t!ic li&ivcitly Euiiltnites [cC 
Eridaniiai, after ttie similituticof tin.* vlfte^dial jMiim tif I lea, 
by thu waters of EritJu. Ft is identical, hj^iodcally* wltli 
Tree of Life," ancl “tbe Tree of KtiowleUgc of Good 
and Eiij, ■ of the lifdsrew myth of Eden ; oaid it proli.'jbJy 
Buggcstetl ‘‘the Tree of Life," of St Jidtn's s'isiofn [Reveia- 
tJpn txii s}, •‘wliscti bire twelve manner of fniiti, anti 
yitiUtal her fruits every month, and tlie leav^ of Lite tree 
were for xhe hc,tling of ilie nations;"’ and which, whatever it 
may typify ih the Ai>ocaIypcica1 senjie, ji sublime iMiretici] 
figure of the sun as giver of life,"'moving in his 
annuul circuii through the twelve signs of the Zodiac I 
believe also that tin: convucntidnal AssjTiun representaiions 
of ** the Tree of Life " will be found.to be diroctly connected 
with tile tliyrsus of Bacehns, and the Maypole. 

Canon RawUiiSpnin “The Speaker's Commentary on I he 
Bible" l^voL JiL suggests the ideniSficiiiun of SemtJe 
with ahypotheticai fcmiile fenn of an ol*scarc Assyrian gVKl, 
Scmel, whtjse nanic if^sutd to occurseveral times in the BlblCj. 
fn the crHgiiud i LibfCw, as in Deuteromoiiy iv. 6,wlicre the 
Hnglish Autbonstal Versbn tmnskies it ’* figure" and 
■2 Kings xxi. 7. and Eickiel viiL 5 and 5» where it is tiuns- 
Imtal “ invagej" and 2 Chronides MXshL y, where it is 
rchiienecl " EdoL" Again, Profeisor iiaycu, writing, in 7*^ 
of September 26 last, of her identjiication .is 
the wife of Semel, which luid been quite Indfiirtiidcntly 
suggested by himseif in 7/w: of September 12 

precialieutv observes that she seems to have been the god- 
dess of the grape, amtnig some of rhe close neighbours* ttf 
the AsiyrianiH, who was ctmsnitietl by fteiee heat of the sun, 
in giving birth to the wine god, Dionysos The etymo¬ 
logical meaning of the word’srtwr/ in Assj'rian is really 
image. .Hid Sernd was prolhUily a local rural deity, imahv 

• The cifigiiii] iuhitat of (he f Uh! are the sUr|i» ot <he mountam ran^ 
stretebtn;; from the Cagiiaa &■ to ilie aaHey of (he Tisn* *r*d 

Ko{ihmts i aiwi ih tiie iPeniiia ponXoD rf liia reybii lit Ttstiii*s!lar iun» ia 

dhmt. 
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gou5 to the classical Priaptis, and worshipped with other 
•livimties. Into whom he would appear to have been rapidly 
absarbetl, under the form of the ash^rimt or reduplicative 
Images of '’■the Tree of Ltfe” of Eridu. 

It seems lo me from the elaboration of the topography of 
Mount Meru by the Hindus, ami of ilie Aryuna-V'acgo by' 
the Iranlait Persians, tliat tliey must have been In some 
d^ree dlrccity imggestcd by the Chaldsean myth of Eden ; 
hut [ do not think that there can be any direct cormeedtm 
between the latter and the Nor»; myth of Asgard. Still 
less Is It probable that, even if the original Tree of Life of 
the Akkadians was “a dark pine,'' “ the Christmas Tree" 
of the Germans and English was derivetl directly' from It- 
The latrcf one would presume to be rather connected with 
the Yggdrasil tree of the Norse myth, and to have been 
fttibstliutei] for the ash at Christmas by the convertetj Ger¬ 
mans, because its evergreen foliage mmlc it a more appro¬ 
priate decoration at this season of the )'car. At the same 
lime, Profes.sor Sayce'^is transbtlon of the Akkadian verses 
on the Tree of Ufe thres suggest that the custom of using 
pine trees in connecuon with religious- observances may 
have been intnndnctn] from the beginning hy same Ary;in or 
Tuitinian tribe, coming into Euro{ie direct from the Alpine 
regions of Asia, where they consdluied the principal v^c- 
tatian. It must not be overlooked, in this connection, that 
Gothic arcfiitccttinr has Inien on much Influenced by ihc 
pine form as classical architceiiire by the palm form t the 
Ionic column In jianicuLu-, and oil that is Ionic in Greek 
urdutectUTic, being tliroctfy taken from the cenurU conven¬ 
tionalised palm shaft, and surrounding irelUfi of vine 
leaves, of the Assyrian asfaerim, or images of iJie Tree gf 
Life." The Turanian archlLecturc of Buddhism, as repn:- 
senifid more especially by tlie seven-noofed ii;igodas of 
Hunhtr India and China, seems also as If It might 
have licen suggested liy difterent spedcs of pine treus, 
as seen in silhouette: although their sacrmnental construc¬ 
tion in seven starov's betrays lilt; direct inspiration it 
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neccived Irom ChaldoMi. wh£n« at) the now worldH^ide 
iile^iS of tJie go>)d ^d bad luc£ of ocrtuiti numbers are 
derived ; ihcsc ideas having origtiinred in the astrological 
study by the priests of tJiat country of the Aitfierent 
nurneial as{>eds of naturt;|, such as day and night (2): 
heaven^ canh, and the underworld ^3 }; the 4 ijuartcrs^ 
of the sky; the 7 planets; the 11 signs of the Zodiac. 

Fur my own part. I was ven* early led to tdentify the 
Christmas Tree " widi ■' the I'ree of Life/ and dttcfly from 
having been acpistomed to entertain my native Indian 
friends, of all ndigions, on Christmas Day. I have always 
found them a good dad better Christians than my«%lf: bui, 
apart from that, t had to make the true a symbol of universal 
charity and religious rceondliaiion, and uf pan-Aryan 
brotherhood; and this is how 1 have always made it. I 
place it on a mound, resting on a coiled serpent or dmgtm. 
The mound is Mmmt Merti, Mam-Beremiti, Olympus, 
Asgard. the anonymous Akkadian moimtaiti of Parade, 
Mount Moriah ; the world itself. At the top of the tree 1 
pbeethesymbfd of the universal empire of Christianityj from 
wdikh fall dowti all oivcr the tree .^verr difierently floured 
sireamers* symbolising the seven Christian vittucsi Next 
in order come representations in their proper colours.of the 
seven planets; * SaiurttH black: Jupiter*orange; Mars*mJ; 

"* Thb ia the order and cottmnhi; of ihe pUmeu hf the Chaldininai; 
who verc die invcutCFU of the dojs of the «r«k, It hu alirayt itucdcil 
[icQ^le [hat the t'Mdxaii order oTtbctibocU.whkh tt (he oatutaJ one, on 
tfio ■u(ilKi'«iljoa that the emth ii the etxtR of die Aiiar ii}«teiii, twirig as here 
gTRO, the order of the daff of ihc w<c': should be so didervnt- The ex- 
plmattoo has been {irescrved in Indta. Not only each dsf of the week, but 
cret^ bour of etch itxr waSj and in astro^gy ttiH K sacred to one of the 
abotv filineti. Wdt, beginning with Sitttrdty, ihs fiist dry of the Clitl- 
(kesn week, its rii, Ulb, tsth, and asitd hour* aie each dednated tb 
Sttutn, the ajrd hour in ihe a4ih to Man^ and the lai hour of the 

fbUmring da^ in (he Sun. ?rrid , theRfore, (he secotui diy of Ihc week b 
Sundiiy- I'tocccdioff to die Rune wny, the jrd day i* .Moiklst, the 4tlt 
‘fodiiiy, the 5tli ^Voincadsy, the TliLireday, and tbe 7ih Friday- TIic 
Jewt, tosepuato thenueWes from the turrouodiitg: nodE Sunday 

the fust day of the week, keeping Satnrdaf as ibeu&Lbbathj while the 
ChristiaiUi in connMinoniiTaa of the resmeeiion of t>»t Sivtour, made 
their Sabbath on Suorhy, 
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thr:r . Venus,*' XeiixiUtan yellow;“ Memuy.bluc; 

ihe Moot!, silver, t>uLqlde these I arrange the circle of 
the ZotUac, the aiK signs representing obsolete southern, 
winter, or Monsoon suns, viau, the Butl, the Crab, the 
Migin, the Scorinon, ihe Goat, and die Fish, in frosted 
silver; and the six signs represenUTig obsolete north era and 
summer «u}s, viz,, the Ram, the Twins sun and moon), 
the Lion, dve Sciilts, the Archer, timl the Waier-heamr, 
ail in burninhetl gold. Then succeed the Vedic Hindu 
gods, the Greek gods, and Egyi>tiaiT and AssyrrvBjibyloiiinn 
gods, die wa; itself rojMtsenting' die Turantmi ptiaUic 
symbols. The tna: is also loaded with fragments of all die 
noblest products of the earth, and n-iih gifts, and is illutni- 
mued with 84 [7 X 1 s = ^14] lights, representing the hn^ 
of heaven in thdr S4 * ewiStdlatloas. Returning ajpiin 10 
earth. 1 there placu a group illusEraiiiig' the terrestrial scene 
of the Katiyityv while from under the moutkl siippotimg' 
the tree, issue four stiver blue Hbbons to the four corners; 
or four sides uf the table, whichever correspond with the 
, four cardinal points, reprcscnling the four rivers: of Pmn- 
dise; Before it, that is .\Iwayii toward the hostess, ^uids, 
nut ihb Gbenibiiri K'lrring the way tu tlte Tret*, but the 
fiunillar image of Father Christmas,wclcnnitng alt to it. 

It can be made of the simplest anJ cheapest material^, 
df the cosiest, and in either fashion Is equally pleasing; 
for, thus constnicted, the Christmas Tree is no lotigrr an 
jmcidejital. ulmo^t ch:u>trc deeoraiion, but is instinct wttlt 
tneaning, imdursiuod ut a glunoe. It is a Uttlu shocks 
ing at Aral to the rntbodox. But its chiirity is not 
-sttaim.HL It Is not otiily a tree of rmmdliation, but an 
object •lei^n in myltiology, and the lusiory of the evolu- 

' En Iflitui, where etwythiitg tn haitten ha f«di}(^!pte on i-boK . iht 
tant dtlii|!e« )uve been ar 7 am|eJ: frani ibe my t;adiest (iMfi- 

^idnoseftheikeople in pniiirt vf 14 [riiw«n1, iitna«rtodiw “ hmidreib,” 
4 xwir plda BHl i cM i aB of 4 pniiutife umneratm betwem ChililAai and 
totUo. See Fdwsni nninua in Manden i b’tnnaawJa new 

edkioo, ftut i, *♦ Antkiil Indian Weigliti,'* p. *0. Tiiibatr, 
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tiun tif rdlgious tdes^, which tsut once Icami^r anil tht'ii 
aicceptjcd un^ruc^iiigty. The iifTocL on my tndiiuv friends 
ts al^ys dcctricii]. They experience :tn inccHoctual sym 
pnihy witli Christianity they ncvi.T knew lacfora, and when, 
at p^niiigi 1 present them with a duly teinderl " Vule 
leg* tft cirn' with them wherever they the Promf:- 
tbrait Staid of fire, as the living symbol of pan'At 7 an unity, 
( know thiit they ha.i'e spent unth me the very happiest 
day of their lives. 

Primitive Qtristianity did not hesirate to accept iir>t 
merely the symbolism, but even, the leadiing of the 
lieathenism in the midst of which it graduHlty assumed its 
pn^Lttt ecdtisi^tical imgaitisations. Those, of courier who 
tegurd the dogmatk creeds of Christendom aS of divine 
revelation, in the narrow technicHl sense of the word, explain 
those ohltgatluns of the Orthodox Churches to |zagnnism, 
more especially to that of OJicletit Chalda^ and llgy'pt, by 
the ossumpijon of a primitive revefation. frern w'hich man > 
kind at once felluwiiy, and to wllich they had to he brought 
back by renewed sjieciaj revelations. But those who see 
in "the once delivered to the saints" the results of 
hi^oricol evolution, which is divine revelutiun in hs (<ropef 
sense, will recognise in tlie oosmultgica] fables and dark 
moral panibh^ of the demonoLitrous Akkadian " psalmists " 
the hrsi haif-aniculatcd religious conceptions to which our 
coclesiaatical theology tus merely given the more dehihie, 
and e xact expression dictated by the drcumstances deter¬ 
minative of the whole course of the civilisation of the 
Old World during the past four dtousanil years. 

“ Ai little children linfs sad idl of tuswea. 

So thoaght* bejemd ifadr thoi^t to those tijjU hmli wae given/' 

Christtaniiy I» essentially a chastem’ng and devating inJlu- 
ence, 03 independent of forms and dogntilsas it fc reverently 
obst^noi of all such as can be used [or woricing out the 
moral salvation of the world; and. before a hxed organisa* 
tjon was imposed on it, and extraneous events brought it 
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ini(^ tlcaJly cooJlicE with Imperial Romij, and infected it 
wiiit a sacertlotal Ica^'CJi of exclusiveness, it Eissoclaied 
iteelf, with the birsc-hearted ifeedom prompted by the 
intuitive sense of its Caihollc truth, with whatsoever 
was intriitsically bonesr, jnstr pure, lovcljTt of good 
renon. or of any virtue and praise, not merely in the 
laieni doctrines, tmt ^ In tin: open, palpahte icojn^phy 
of the surrounding heatlicn, giving to these bcauiifol “ spoils 
of Satin, "as Kcble, tincpnscitmsly pl^artsbg tbclunguage 
ol Akkadian dualism, terms them, their highest signifi¬ 
cance t — 

“ And thtse sxe ouiSj: Thy partial grace 
Tlie irrapdfig traaswe lendt : 

These rdtct of a gariij race 
Are forfeit ro Thy fitauls: 
t\Tiat seem'd an idol hynra, nenr bresohw of Tl»e. 

Turn'd by Faith's ear to fonw cnlertial laelody 

The select races of mankind woutd proltnldy have ristai, 
each independently, in the fulness of time, from the lowest 
to the h^hesf u«ms of religion ; hut the advancemeni of 
the historical Cancaatan races fmtn fctichism^ aiavtsm, and 
phalticbm, to saUUsm and pcdytlieism, and again to mono¬ 
theism, through the idolatrous-worship irf the sun, as " the 
ancient of tlays,*' was actmll> dueto the dirto recipoxatinn 
of religious ideas Viet ween them in the course of that 
cosmopolitan commerce of antiquity of which die coumrics 
of the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean were the 
perennitd freshsprings, and Rgj'pt and Mcsopouunm the 
Iwad centres of e.'tchaiigt*. The widespread comparison of 
religious ideas thus induced rtsulted everywhere in a large 
ahson^tion of countless local deitttss into cadi other, and a 
further consolitiiitioti of a sdection from them into colleges 
• uf governing gods, under the pr^idency of one of iherr 
number, wlto was rcgartled as aliovc the rest; and it was 
the worship of Bd or Baal, Ute predominant national gtMl, 
under varying forms and names, of the Semites of Anterior 
Asia, which Tmmcdiatdy let! to the gradually |>eifectetl 
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conception among alt the Caucasian meet. Aryan as well 
as Semitic, of one universaEJy anpremc Cot!, in tbe express 
Qitcrally “squcezcil out"j exduaion of cveiy cither god. 
The commerce established between Chaldtca and the litdhin 
Ocean and ^fetliierrancan Sea altout b,c, 2ooo> a date 
doscly anrespomlitig with that more prccisiely assigned by 
Rabbinical chronology to *'the Cadi of Abraliam'* [n.c, 
1911], and which became more and more intimate in the 
course of evety century, from al^out n.Ci. 700 down u> the 
ctissotution of the Western Roman and the Persimt 
empires, more espedidJy generated during the latter 
ixtrioti those humanising conceptions of the parental re¬ 
lations of God with men. to which the teaching of die 
Go$|)eLs of the New Testament gives the highest COD' 
tempurar\‘. and. If we may judge from its still unspent ami 
unabated force, their ftoal expression Tins later trade, as 
organised by Psammetichus I., in Egypt, and by Nebuehad- 
nezrar the Great, in Babylonia, the iar-rcaching cfTects of 
which were already realised hy the writer of the Book 01 
Daniel, as he witnessed its widespread operanon in the 
soconil century'a,c/,Bucce^ivdy accomplished its inevitable 
moral consequences m every' country embraced by tt, until 
about the Christian em there seemed the possibility, hut for 
adverse circumstances which sub^uently supen'ened, of 
the whole world of antiquity becoming of one cosmopolitan 
religion, based in n common faith in the F.'uherhootl f'f 
God, In Indio, Hinduism become Intemotionolised os 
Buddhism, and Judaism as Christianity in l^y^rioand Egypt, 
w'hile in Europe classical paganism seemed also <mi the 
point of becoming tmnsfarmed, through neci-PtauinUm, into 

Antiodur^ EpipliAnes, ajudu vhou) the Boe^ oT Dutud i» 
under gtiise of nn stewk on NebuoluulDeuar, reljjtied u.C> sml 

the tncle oT irhicti in author w the cfcaitsca w, u propheticdlf u«i 
in its spintuu] lestUn, " the (UUi kfnjjdom " of Xehuchailiiezzarit ilreaftn 
[eh. 11.], and the " kingilooi of the alntt" of iMn id's own dtrora [ck. dLj' 
bj the ssuito being nieatil ibc higblf iiiedned Jcwuli fuitsrugoer, 
luokef^ and connniwioa agmiu, ioto whw hanihi theimpired psEnphteterr 
SAW the irfiote contonjwaiy -itrraaiKre of Babj-loa ifapy pitiiag. 
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th« purust of all Ibnns of Chdsdanlt^'- But then followi'ii 
ihf ovtirthrovr of Rome and of Persb, which gimliL-dly 
broke Dp, and in the end critinely destroyed, for three 
huiidrud years, the immemonal overland coimnerce 
Ijctwcen the East and the Wei^ The Plasi bein^ thus, 
at the most critical peno<] of its HetJenisaiion, cut oiV 
from ihe Wc^,. India rapidly relapsed into the stricicEt. 
form 4->f iiailotud and excltutve 1 Tinduisiti, and the diifused 
liumanitnrian J udaism. of Anterior Asia bf cam t? dlftereiiuaied 
as Mahotnedanbmt from the specific type it had already 
as'tiimed tn ihc dogmatic OirLMtanit}' of Europe, and 
permanently established Itself wherever, in Asia and Africa, 
the vitalising Hellenic clement was either deheient, as in 
Syna and Egypt and Persia, or altogether wanting, as in 
Araiiia and TurttJestan—inaccessible regions which ro the 
last will Ite the most formidable refuges of Islam, 

Christianity, unfortunately, through the aeddeni of the 
imfiotiEnce of some of Its early converts to the military 
discipllne of Rome, was^it Lis beginning plart ^ l in opposiiion 
to the general philosophical, literary, artistic. Euid scientific 
culture of the GentiJe world, and tJtenceforu'iud, at least as 
represented by ihe great Iiistortcal Churches, in more or less 
marked antagunism, also, to the modem secular life of the 
West. 

Happily, in liidLi there is no gulf hiced in the pupiilar 
belief between henvett and earth; and the BrahminlcaJ 
ro%ious life has never sundcret] itself rrom tlie daily work¬ 
ing life of the lahy, but is a component part thereof, and 
indtsrolvbly bound up with it; and we may, tlierefcne.hope 
that in India, under the Pax fiTiinnmm^ Christianity,, 
w‘hether taught U' nussionanes of thcchwdies, or, mom 
consistently with itself, thrhugh the administration of^ual 
laws, and the public and fjWvate example of our i^htfiotris 
dt^ng. will luivc the exceptional opportunity of drawing 
M antif|«e people into hs fok!, by its unstmtned spiritual 
inlluencca. illumining in them what is dart, raising whoi 
is low, and supporting andcongrmtng aU iheir h^her idcib 
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nf duty and um^ntty, without disS^TniioTi or of 

tticJr traditional Itditfs ^d worship, or tin: ^iuli^iturioh 
of. a foreign social syarcm and (xxlesiasdcat for 

their own indigenous and aacro-sanci family, mitnidpa! and 
national im^titutions 1 indeed, inthout liiv^dving any 
breach in the coiiilnuliv of th<dr civilts^tion, or anv disfocR.- 

f ,» 

litiJi of the relaiions between their i)ric!jtli(n>d and them: 
selves, such as has for a, ihou-iantl years uvershadowed and 
embittered, where it has not idtogether blighted as In Spaiii, 
and porvmod as in France, the prepress of the Wisjst. 

Thus India, the inviolable sanctuary of iirchaic Aryan 
civilisallbn. mtiy yet tic dtsdneti to prepare the 'ray for the 
rcconciliatinn of the Church with the World, which. 
MnJner or litter, is inevitable^ as an etfoct of iJie slow 
revcrsiiDn of die tcmpefanicnt of ilie .iVryau populations o* 
Europe iuid AuitTica to their niWiral Hellenic type, from 
the incongruous Semick similttude impres^l upon them 
the dreumstauce cif the intr<nluciion of Chnstimity mto 
Europe having been coincident with the dectinc and fall of 
the Rornan empire; and through the practical idendheadon 
of the spirittial with the temporai life, to hasten tliat third' 
great step forward in the moral development: of humanity, 
which will 1 m: tht noblest result of the free-trade ptdicy of. 
Eugland, and of whicli the signs are nlrcitdy beginning ti' 
In: observed ; when then: will be no divisions of race or 
creed, or dass, or nationality, l>etween men, Ity whatsoever 
name they may be called, for they will all be one in tlje 
achnowJcdgTnetii of their common Brorherhood, with the 
smut reality, and sense of cojisetpient respunsitaliiy, with 
which, two thousand yean; a^, they n.'cpgniscd the Father¬ 
hood of and with which two thousand years before an 
csccplibnally cmloued tribe of Semites, in the very hi:art 
of Anterior Asia, fiarniulated for all men. and for all time, 
the redeeming doctrine of His Unity. 

GeOROE BlKplVOOD^ 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD STRATHNAtRM. 


Auosg the many English scjWJers who have disiinguishwi 
themselves since the cImc of tlm Napoteimic tn 

ihc numerous ntllUary enterprises wiiich this country has 
had to carry on under the scorching sun of tropical Asia 
and Africa, not one deserves more honouralilc mention and 
unstinted praise than the subject of this mecnair. Lord 
Strathnuirn'^s name is identified with one great militaiy 
achievement—the Central Indian campaign—but the strik¬ 
ing point about his character was that he impressed all who 
came into contact with turn with a belief chat he possessed 
the instinct and capacity of a great commander—^the Crue 
feu For what he was thought capable of dmng, as 

well as for vrhoi he did, the salient pas^ges of lus career 
deserve preservation, and his biography should appeal to 
tlic sympathies of those who fed protitl of the long list of 
gallant soldiers who have sustained since Waterloo the 
High rqmtatioti of the English army, and knt additional 
lustre to the reign of our beloved Queen. 

Some sixty-five years ago, a tall, wiiy youth, w^ho had 
meivGd his mrlimry edaculon at Berlin, where he acquired 
a FcpEication ibr courage pnd endurance; entered the British 
army as on ensign in t h e d Highlanders, t j is cotmect^n, 
with this regiment was brief, as he was almost immediatdy 
tron^erred to the t^tli Fo<^ His nante was Hugh Rose, 
He was a memlier oi iht*. ancient taoiUy of Kilravodc, 
his great-grandfirther, the Ret*. David Rose, Epiiseoi^iaii 
minister of Locklce and Llthurst, liaving lietm a son of 
the eleventh Baroti of,-that dan. This divine had 
suffered much in the early port of the last century from hui 
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jutachment to tlic Jacobite cause. J iis son was the Right 
Hon. George Rose, «’dl known as the friend oi Pitt, in 
whose admintstmtion be twice served. 

This eminent man, to quote from his ohti diary (Cuif- 
nellis September 17, 1817), descended paternnUy 

from the Ihmify of Rc««e of Kitravock, in the county of 
.Naim, and maternally from the family of Rose of Wester* 
eluneJ' One of his sonsn'as William Stewan Rose, the 
poet, the friend of George lIKand King Louis Pbiilppe, 
each of whom visited him at Chnstchurch, Another was 
the future Lord. Stmthoairn's father, Sir George Rose, 
G.CH., of Sandhills, Christchurch (U May 5, 1770), who 
In 1805 became PaymaAter-Cenoml to the rorcic>, and wlk> 
was sent tn 1814 as envoy extraordinary to the courts iff 
htunich and Berfm. Sir Gemgc Rose married l-mnces, 
daughter of Tlioiiias Duncomhu, of Duncombe i^ark, 
Ycirksliire, and by her had ten children, now all decea-sod. 
of whom the third was named Hugh,* 

Of Sir Geoigc Rose when a youth It was said by the 
Principal of his college at Cambridge (1791): “1 think his 
abilities very considerable, J am in doubt wheilier he will 
make a good speaker, lie does not want quickness of con¬ 
ception,, but scums not to have tlie art of arranging his ideas 
to the greatest advantage. In any sudden emergency he 
will judge at once, and act with firmness on that judgmtmL 
] Itave never beard him ^|x>keD of but with approbacion. 

* The fomth MR end Init fun'mog hiuxiIkt of ifm lirge &mi]j ksi 
S ir William Rose, fw.C.Br, Clerk (4 Uw I'ajfiaiiieuU, whd rally ranr™! 
hii liroiber, Lord Suathiumi, fogr werka. Tfl dcKrihe hi* public verrlco 
here irauld be out place; huti iu re^rd to hi* prfratetijie, il tniy be aul, 
hrieflr. tbol he open t it in doing ^uod to othen, and in die mtobmuire bin 
Gomtsot eufcae of those ht^-ncodctl and gcDOtmt ixoilhie* whid; morlj 
ihe ChrittHi] eentlemon. He lies io int CbtuactiiacK chaFchyud, f-lme 
E 4 > Eil« fjlher end mother^ and 10 the hnnhtr «hi»e mpHcq arc hen 
namted. oml to irhinB bi: 'wal moeh Utucheil. He monied the Han. 
SophU TlieUsQori, doDatUer ef Jahn, Lerd Rcftdkfhin, irho entyi^C* 
him. The ddes doicghtcr of Sir iJeorfs Roie Fnsee*, moled 
[Shollo, 17th fiiil qfrS'lartttit, erd died It b a itrai^r Isii Ihst her 

hihhen nprcient the »t>(e luxiftrtin ta ihe Ihinl geneKibao Ot thia «9u» 
maeticm* finnily. 
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His goodness of heart is such aa I should wish in my 
mosi intimate friend.** This, and other similar tustioiofty 
to Sir George Rose’s character is vaiiiahle. not only on 
account oi Ms own services to bis country, but because he 
was the father of Lord Strathnaim, who hy the exercise of 
the same qualities, accompanied, perhaps, by similar faults, 
attained a Jistlncikin wjiich has fallen only to a few. 1'he 
parentage of an eminent man tannot be a matter of in- 
dilterence to his countrymen, for is it not written. " .Wx 
zmbeUnu /rrzK£S progetmnt ctqutizr coimftbame J' *' As the 
object of this article is, however, to bring to public notice 
the militar]i' services of one who served his country so 
ialthfully and succeasTully, we pass on. notwithstanding the 
tcrapiarion to indul^ in other details of family, if not 
general interest. This narrative will deal witli simple 
matters of fact, although much of interest must be left, 
perforce, to the chances of future opportunity, 

Ireland, with which, towards the close of his career, 
he renewed his acquaintance in the responsible posation 
tif Commander of dit Forces, was the Hrst scene of 
what may be called U^rd Strathnaim’s acth-ii service. 
In the sprii^ of 1814 he wxis dctadied to Curricle-on^.Suir 
with a sergeant and twelve men for ♦‘scili-hunting“ 
duties, that is to say, to escort and protect die excise 
officer tn the seiztire of -‘potheen,” whkh the unbapjiy 
people, the remnants of the forty-'shilling fraeholders, 
brewMl to lay the rents of their mbcrablc cabins! 
Tliesc duties, fknn the state of the country, frcijuently gave 
rise to collisions between the people and the military', 
followed sometimes by loss of life. The marches were die 
hardest port of the work, because, to escape detection, the 
- potheen ■' was brewed in remote glens and amid bogs. 
Lieutenant loose's first duty was to support a gauger m 
surprising at night a still some lea miles ^iT in a cabin 
in the Bog of Alien Aa the bog was irackluss ,ind hji] of 
peat holes, and the trfwps were forblddeit to take any 
lights, the men frequently fd! in die darkness vuid damaged 
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tlicir ;inns. TJiis is Lord Str<idinalm's own accoani of thu 
^xpodtdon :— 

“ rile paity arrived before daybreak ai the ^pecteil 
cabin, one side of which had been thatched by the proccetia 
of the previous year's brewing* and the «her side, a mined 
*»ne, was to be paid for by the brewing then in the siiD—^ 
visibie proof of the wretched Irish system of small holdings 
which Inspire the inhabitants with feudal notions of property, 
bat disejuatify them for honest labour and pursuits, and 
render them fit recruits for disorder and disaffection. The 
gauger, let himself down by the chimney, and seized the 
still, pistol in band^ amitlat the shrieks of the wretched 
family and their friends of the townland who were Inside 
watching the brewing. For tlte sate of disciptine and good 
feeling tciwarda tliese poor people, Lieutenant Ruse made 
his men keep their ranks, and would not let them enter the 
cabin; but, ,^s the men had marched and were wet through, 
ho asked permission of the woman of tlic cabtti, a widow, to 
allow bis piirty to dry themselves at the fiire. and to liave 
f.ome potatoes and milk, which were paid for. This was 
most cheerfully granted, and a little relief was given to her 
and her family. The gauger, witli rite still and potheen, 
went on to Mohill, the county town of Leitrim, to make 
further scijiurcs on the fair day rintre. The party had not 
gone a mile, when Lieutenant Rose asked the gauger to 
halt, iis he had to gallop back to the cabin for bis^ whip 
which he liad left tliere. The jfauger strongly advised him 
not to expose himself to the anger of the jicoplc of the 
totmland, HcgaJIoped back, and was not wrong in thinking 
he would be wdl received, for he was met by the woman 
and her iHcnds, Itolding up the whip with a wdeotnn, '* We 
would hove fotlowctl you with the whip to Carridk-cin- 
Shannon, and long life to your honour and your men.'* 
Mere came out in strong relief ihai feature of Irish 
character, a good heart and warmth of feeling in otic breast 
and treachery in another- A very toll athletic man had 
remained standing smoking hk pipe in one corner ‘>f tht; 
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cabin, t^jaculaitng Irlsfi curses on tiiv 'vicketi men *£. the 
hill who had Informed die gauger and brought him there. 
Lieutenant Rose, on the way to Mohill, where he was to 
capture more “ jiotheen " on the fair day, observed to the 
gauger what a striking object that fine-looking fellow was 
who was denouncing so strongly the informers, ’'Yes, sir," 
he said; “but you wouidnt think that he was the infonner 
himself, to whom I have just given a sovereign for bringing 
us here/* 

Arrived at Mohill in tlie early morning, the gauger told 
L,icutenant Rose that his party might breakfast whilst he 
searched the tents on the Fair Green. But this he did so 
harshly that the fair people set upon him with sticks and 
stones, and he sent an express for Lfeutenaut Rose to 
hasten to fiis aid. Litmicnaiit Rose had to chaege with 
fixed bayonets, making prisoners of the most violent of the 
mob. He cleared the Fair Green, placed sentries on the 
prisoners and seizures, and advised the gauger not to 
further irritate the f>eopte by his vintencie. But on return¬ 
ing later in the day to CarrieIc-on-Shannon the visitors to 
the fair had much increased in numbers, and, all being 
more or less the worse for spirits, and armed witli sticks 
and stones, barred the road* IdeuieQaijt Rose had again 
to charge them, and, sending on the gauger and his seizures 
under a sergeant and four men, he himself with skinrushers 
stepped tjack by alternate tiles, facing the mob, and seizing 
the foremost and most active rioten?^ 

BafHcd by this movement, the leaders of the mob cried 
out, Smash the young ofScer, and we ll aisy do the rest." 
and \‘oneys of stones were thrown upon ihe party from 
the roof of the couri house of the town, one fenockii^ 
down Lieutenant Rose seni^ss, and smashing the sword 
in his hand. Seeing their officer's danger, the file on each 
side closed on and In front of him, and fired low into the 
rioters, wounding two of diem slightly, one of them a 
young woman. These shots enabled Licuteitant Rose to 
recover his senses, and meanwhile the mob ran off in wild 
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cojiAiston, upon which the p»rtv tnEirchfyi back lol Carnck- 
on-Slianrtoni. Here tuioih«r incident of Irish gratiiuiJe 
occurred* On ffoing nnind ihe sentries on tlie Fair Green, 
Uetncnatit Rose liad warned a knot of young women, 
fanners* daughters, who were prominent amongst the dis¬ 
orderly, that they had letter go home, or they might come 
to grief: one of these gtds had been sJightly wounded in 
the face, as above stated, and her father, a strong farmer, 
afterwards summoned Lieutenant Rose for assault in 
wounding his daughter, telling her that she would have 
to giwt: evidence in court agiiinst him. This she said 
she would not do, as the go<»d officer had more than 
once advisetl her and her companioiis to go home out of 
Eiarms way, nnd the action w‘as dropped. 

Shortly after this Mr. Ro^ w;ib promoted to a company 
tn the igth Regiment, and was frequently employed in 
giving aid to the civil power in Tipperary, which was at 
that tiine the scene rjrgoniscti Riblxin outrages, the 
Fiofestant landlard .4 and clergy being frequently bJioi at 
from behind waits, or in their own pfantations- After only 
six and a half service. Captain Rose was further 

piTunuted to an unattachml majodiy,'^ a very difficult step 
to obtahi at tha t time* Soon after receiving this pro». 
motion he was appointed to the Gordon Highlanders, 
on the strong recommendation of his commandung officer, 
Lieut,-Colonel Mocdoonld, who wrote to LieuL-Gencnil the 
Hon. A. Duff. M.P., colonel of the regiment, as follows:— 

** Major Rose b the thtit! son of Sir George Rose, and 
joined (he tgih Regiment as ensign in rliao: from tlaii 
period lo Ids being |iromolcd to lltc unattached rank of 
major, I can say with great confidenoc tliat very /««' 
officers in the service gave mdre sitktaciion in the various 
discharge of tbdr military dutit^ to his commanding 
officer. The duties in Jrelant! wtuft of such a natiire 
as to call forth the doolncss and hudligtocc of this most 
promising officer, aiu! i liave no doubt Ills, future career 
will be such as to lie deserving of your proicction. 
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The 92nd Highlanders were, on account of their 
difTefttnt nationality, staiioned in the (iistiirfjcci distdcLs 
in Ireland, where politjiral agitation and monster meetings 
i^'nst tithes were the order of the day ? and Major Rose, 
j-oung as he was. was selected to put down these dis¬ 
affected jTteetitigs, The announcement that a larger and 
more important meeting than had yet been held was to 
be convened on the plains of Cullen in Tipperary, induced 
the Irish Govemment to repress these iil^ assemblies 
by force. And so impcrtaxic ilid the Commander of the 
Forces and the Irish Government consider this operation, 
on account of the disaffected state of the country-, that Sir 
Hussey Vivian placed a large force of all anus at M:yw 
Rose s disposal, giving him discretionary powers its 10 the 
manner in which he should act in restoring order. 

On being informed that the ringleaders of the ineeiing 
were collected on the Cullen Plain, and that if he were 
qmcJc he would take them tmawaies. irfnjor Rose gaHoped 
l.y a with half a squadron of Ennislaliing Dragoons 

and a magistrate, surprised the meeting, and made ewunty 
of the leaders prisoners, who. were relatives of ihe chief 
^tators of ihc day. and of very respectable families. 
Some of them w«e relations of Mr. O'Conndl. Mean- 
while the masses, some on horseback, some on foot, 
concentrated m great numbers at the pUux of meetin*^ 
round the plarfonru Seeing this, the magistrate read 
ihe Riot Act, and ordered them 10 disperse, but without 
effect. Nqi only did they disobey the order, but brought 
up i^arrds of whisky in a he%hc opposite the 

03nd Highlanders, and endeavoured to entice them Into 
dworder by offering the men free drink. Major R^e 
asked h» men if they would stand tith insuh w their 
Jimplinc; thdr mtma wk to nwve op w the bdeht 
in arady douUn limn. anah in the hra* of tho lar^ 
witll tho butts of dloir mu^os. and-roumn tlioir pbas 
m the line in the same good order. The hour of 
’inimnj ater the readinf iho Ri« Act haring otiMtsd, 
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die magistrate requested Major Rose to disperse die mob, 
To carr>' out this order of the dvil authortt}>‘, he adopted 
the some tactics as if he were in ihetieid. He threw the 
gand and 97th Regiments into skirmishing order in double 
rime at treble distance, their flanks advanced so as to 
endrde the multitude, and he placed tlie rest of the troops 
in order of battle vdih instructions to coofonn* This was 
the signal for die instantaneous dispersion of the monster 
meeting, all in wild confusion, horse and foot, tr>'ing who 
should run the fastest. 

These tactics were, as he foresaw, useful in two ways, 
Tliey placed the riot^ completely in the hands of the 
commander of the troops If they resisted, and at the same 
time inspired them with awe, thus preventing the effusibn 
of blood. Major Rose received a tetter from the Com¬ 
mander of the Forces, to the effect that ’‘ nothing could 
have belter than the disposirioa he so judidously 

adopted at Cullen." And, wliai was stdl more gratifying 
to him, the letter conveying this approval expressed 
unquallhed ajiprobarion of the " excellent discipline and 
proper spirit of the troops in die mcecution of the services 
required of them.*' The Cliicf Sccreuiry^ for Ireland, then 
the late Lord Derby, conferred on him the commit on of 
the peace. 

Sometime afterwards the ^snd Highlaiidcrs were 
removed to Maloi, and Major Rose accompanied iht:m. 
Here, too, be attracted the favourable notice of his 
superiors. Lieut.-Gcneral Bouvene. who had been aide^ 
de-cainp to the Duke of Wellington in the. Peninsub. and 
was then Governor of Malta, tamed an official approval 
of the conduct of Major Rose and Dr. Paterson, surgeon 
of the regiment, during a dreadful outbreak of chotcfa- 
Wjth a view to encours^ the men and to keep up tlitdr 
morale. Major Rose arranged, as Uic best way of saving 
them was to stop premonitory symptoms, that he should 
be called at night to visit every roan taken into the hospital 
ftr cholera, and. ably assirned by Dr, Paierstm. he i<x>k 
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successful prc'caudotts for phcTng men wiih these ^mptoms 
under pmper ircainient. I o consequence of this, the 9and 
Highlandcn; lost only thirteen men, tins being n third, or 
even a fouitli of the loss in any other regimenL 

We have now come to u, more prominent portion of the 
late hield'Maniba] s career, Jn Sepiember, Major 

Rose was promoted to att unattached lictttenantH:olondcy* 
He was selected soon aftcnvanls for special sen, ice in 
Syria, under the orders of the Foreign Office. The 
detachment sent out under Brigadier-General MichelJ, 
It-A.. was to co-operaic on land with the British fleet and 
the Turkish troops In expelling the Egyqjdan army from 
tliat country, and in restoring the Sultan s rule, Syria had 
then become the ^ne of the great French intrigue for 
territoriaJ aggrandisement and influence on the shores of 
the Levant through the instrumeniaJity of Mehemet All* 
one of the most remarkable men for his political and 
militarj' talents who ever figured in Eastern politics. 

The combined object ai this time of France and 
Mehumet Alt was to overthrow the balance of power which 
had for more than 200 years been upheld by the leading 
1 uwers of Europe as the best meann of preserving intact 
their temtones and interests, Egypt and Syria itvere at 
this period under the direct sovereignly of the Porte, whose 
integrity and independence the five great Powers, England, 
Austria, Kussia, France, and Pmssia, had pledged them- 
seh-cs by treaty to maintain. But die great object of 
French and Egyptian ambition was to sulatitute tlie 
tiotninal power of Eg)*pt suppotted by French influence, 
for Turkish power supported by British influence, at 
Constamlnoptc. To effect this. Mdiemet Ali threw* off 
his alli^iance to the Sultan,'w'bo thcreufjon declared him 
a rebel. Me besieged, and, after a six montlis^ si^tr^ 
captured St. Jean d'Acre, and tlien declared himsdf ruler 
of Syria. 

With a large and w.-oIbtraIned amiy. under the nominal 
command of Ibrahim Paslia. Mdicmut All's son, and with. 
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CotoncI Scvre, an. cxperiencetl o^er Imt by the Freneb 
Covernmcnt. as the working; coniinander-in'C^ief. the 
Egyptians marched on Caastaotinoiile. and cdigaged it 
" Nexelie," in the winding^ Of llic Euphrates river, the 
Turkish Anny, which was sent to oppose their ad^'ance 
under the Grand Viiter Hafiz F.T5hii. to whoise staff, it 
may be inenrioned. was attached as Prussian instructor. 
Captain, eoiv Field-hlarshaU von Moltkc. In this artt'oti 
the Turks, cotnpesed of raw levies, called ■' redifs," were 
completely defeated and routed. 

In his distress after this defe,at, the Sultan appealed to 
England for aid. U was in consctiuence rif tlits applit^tion 
dial, as before mentionetl, staff ofHcers and detachments 
were sent out to Syria. Colonel Rose was at first attached 
to the stuff of Oitiar Pasha, wlio landed a division of 
Turkish troop.^ at Jaffa, One of the earlieit duties he had 
to jicrfofm w'as to ride towards a place called El Mcsdcii. 
During his Journey he heard shots between that place anti 
thi: sea, anti on going over some sandhills he saw twenty* 
seven coast Arabs, badly armed and equipped, skirmishing 
with the advanced guard of an Egyptian regiment of 
cavalry (Jamtary I3i i 340 * These were the '*El 
Heynadi" .Arabs, one of the French organised Egyptian 
cavalry regimenis, armed with a musquetoon and fixed 
bayonets “ en bandolier," The Arabs, loyal to tlie Sultan, 
wert. although retreating, able to chock the advance of the 
Egyptians, and when they saw Colonel Rose, iheir chief 
Came up and begged him to take the command, which he 
did. He soon perceived that an Egyptian regiment was 
coming along die sca-sliore, and, as it might be the 
advanced guard of a huge body mtending to surprise Omar 
Pasha's troo^is, who were disembarking In gneat conlu- 
stdn, he instantly despatched two Arabs to warn Brigtidier- 
Gencral Michcil and Omar Pasha of its approach. 

After sending this mess^e. Colonel Rose retired 
leisurely with the twenty-five Arabs in two lines. The 
Egyptian troops had allowed their advanced guard'and 
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skirml'ihL'Ts, whicli greatly' outnumbefi*il ihe Ajabs. to get 
too far ffom and Colonel Rose took this favourable 
opportunity* of closing the Arabs on their ct:ritii;. and 
charged the enemy witli a. cry for the Sultan. His horse 
sm a better one tiian tliosc of the Arabs, and htr was 
amongst the enemy before they could come up* Colonel 
Rose woundeil the Egyptian leader severely on the head 
and lace, and he fdl from his horse He htmsdr rdteivtul 
two wounds* one from a bayonet and the oiluir from a lance. 
The Arabs came up as last as they could, and behaved 
very' well* vigorously attacking the enemy, who redred in 
caoftiston, leaving a few killed and wounded and some 
prisoners in Colonel Rose*s hands. In the meantime, the 
two Arab orderlies had dirried his tne^ge to JafEt, and 
Colonel Rridgeman, one of the stalT oiheera, galloped out 
with his usual spirir, as hard as he could urith a squadron 
of Ttirkisb bnccis to join him in the pursuit of the 
Egyptians, who retired hastily, and, with the main body, 
were bst sight of in the sandhills; Colonel Rose rode 
a short way in pursuit and then fainted, falling ofl his 
honie from lo^ of blood. The wound, however, was 
slight and he vciy soon rcceiveretL For his “ forward add 
dashing conduct '* on this occasion, he was 'warmly tlianked 
by Omar Paslui and General liitichdl, and he received the 
** Nishan Iftihar," in diamonds, and a sabre of honour from 
ihc Sultan, and afterwards a gold medal, with other officers, 
for the operations^ 

Shortly afterwards. Colonel Rose sueceetkd. by the 
lamented diraths of Genera! hlichell and Colonel Rridge- 
man, to the command of the British detachments in Syria, 
andL to his great surprise, was told that he lud appeared in 
the GAictee as Consul-General for Syria (August ao. 

with full diplomatk powers. The position of affairs 
in the Lebanon was at dhb time a difficult one. The com¬ 
plications, foreign and domestic, were endless, ^^dtlu:^ the 
French nor the Egyptians could forget that Syria was ludt 
to them i as hole could the Roman Catholic Maronites, 
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and the Erases of ba-'^tard Mahomedun fuith, ccaac to 
remember their hereditary feudn, These eompl lent ions 
were dl daojjerously aggtiivatcd l*y the policy of the 
Toite. which iotrijiined against the exercise of any religious 
Ealluetice by the French over ilie MamoiteSi. Nor wens 
the Turks disposed to Increase the already great politicd 
inducnce of the English. To sm(}OLh ammosities, to arrest 
the horrors of civil war> to induce the Turkish authondc? 
to respect and cause to be respected the otuh of ChristfiiRs 
in 'f'urkish courts of law, to adinlnistcr justice hoticstly 
and impartially, and thus redeem ihe promisors made by 
Her Majesty’s naval orVicer and oftkial authorities dtat the 
people would be better governed by Turkish than Egyp- 
tiiin rule re, were iimong the most important of Colon e! 
Rose's duties. 

Shortly after his arrival in the Lebanon, Colonel Rose 
nt^ived an intimaiion from the consul at Beyroutt chat 
the Druses and Maronite Christians were on the point at 
coming into coUision near Deir el Khamu, the ea]ntal of 
the Lebanon, tuid that one of the civil wars, frequent 
between these suctSi wotild in all probability follow if the 
quarrel was not at once stopped. As this outbreak would 
have been deplorable. Colonel Rose rotlc up to the 
scene of contlict in the mountains. The htaronites and 
Druses went: found on bis arrival drawn up in op^uistng 
lines firing at each oilier. With his aide-de-camp. Lieu- 
tEmani Row'an, R.A., he rode between them, stopped the 
firing, persuaded them to return to their homes, and took 
steps to proven t further hostnities. 

Lord Aberdeen conveyed his entire approval of his 
conduct on this occasion, and for this service and his 
valour in the cavalry affair at El Mesden, informed lilm 
dial he had recommeadeJ that 1-ler Maji*scy should be 
graciously pleased to appoint him a Military Cpmi»miofi 
of the Order «f the Batii. which was earned, out 
(February 23, 1^42). The King of Pmssia, w-ho took a 
great interest in Syria* also, conveyed to Colonel Rose, 
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through hi5 atljiicant-generaJ von NcUmann, in a very 
Battering’ letter, his aitproval of his iniJitaf)" servicres in 
Syria, and conferred on him tlie Commander’s Cross of Su 
John of JerusaJera in reward for bis distinguished courag** 
{fitisgerkhtm Ta^tferktit) in that conn.tr)% and the Qttcen 
gave her gracious perntissbn to his wearing this order, 
which, it is apposite to My, is only given for services in 
action* 

A lull in hcxstiltues in the Lebanon succeeded, but not 
very long aftenvards Coiond Rose had ag^in to go up to 
Deir d Khama, where another serious collision had occurred 
between the Mamnites and the Druses. The tatter had 
driven the ruling Emir to take reftige in his walled palace, 
which was in fact a fort. Colonel Rose communicated this 
news to the consuls ceT the four great Powers, but they gave 
different reasons for not inicri’ering. All these reasons 
were well founded, except jicrhaps those put forward by his 
Russian colleague, who said that be should have been most 
happy to go, btit that Russia made a point of never inters 
feringwith the rights of the government of the Poitu in any 
way whatever, and iliat this delicacy governed thdr policy 
and his own action. Colonel Rose could not help being 
amused by this new and unexpected discovery, but thought 
that this was one of those occasions when it 'vas best to say 
nothing. 

He therefore went up with two Kavasscs anti an inter¬ 
preter to the scttiic, Kx miles off m the mountain, with all 
|K>ssible speed* The; Druse outpost allowed Colonel Rose 
to proceed to their chiefs who were besieging the Emir, 
and he found them in consultation in their ccmncU-nKjm, 
where he witnessed the horrible sight of a nuinber of htsuls 
of the Christians which had been stuck upon lances, as a 
sort of ornament, round the walls of the room. Colonel 
Rose, of course, had them instandy removed, with strong 
expressions of his disapproval of such barfarity, and the 
Dntscs at his demanil ceased firing on the besieged Emir 
and Ills small gacrison. 1 he Colonel was then paipycl Jnto 
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thn castle* whose fi^lson also, at his request, ceased firing, 
lie then examined the pouches of the Maronite soldiers. 
an<l found that they had cxpentltwl their ammunitinm a few 
having one round, die others none at all, so that further 
resistunce w:is out of the question* Colonel Rose insisted 
on the Druses giving Up their prey, and he escorted the 
Ernir. bis garrison, and the Christian inbahitants of Deir el 
Khama in safet)’ to Beyrouth 
On another occasion he n^iv.ed a most earnest appeal 
at midnight from the Armenian missioharces at Ahiiye 
in Mount Lebanon that he would come at once, and 
induce his collc^ues to come, to that place in order to 
prevent the entire destruction ot sc vend hundred Christians 
of the Shchab (die Roj-al Cimily of Lebanon), who would be 
Immt in their castle which the Druses hud set on fire, or be 
massacreii, if the consuls did not interfere and prevent it. 
He found the CasUe of Abaye in dames* and chc Christhioii 
in it, mostly women, rushingfrfjm room to room with shrieks 
of despair ; and to complete the scene ol horror, the 
Umses with drawn swords were dancing war dances round 
a lionfire under the castle. He made such a forcible apiieal 
to the Druses that he at List succeeded in inducing them to 
allow the Christians to leave the castle and to (some under 
his escort to Bej^rout. .'Ui the. villages on the sides and tox>s 
of the Lebanon within some miles of the village and castle 
OJ Abaye, had been set on fire cither by the Druse or 
Maronitc combatants. Colonel Rose and his pnrty stoppetl 
to rei outside a village, half way from Abaye to the sea. 
\i contained a church of great sanctity arnong tlie 
Christians, which diey entreated Cotond to see. The 
roof was on fire; and they ^lointed out to him the picture of 
the patron saint, lamenting that they could not at it* 
Colonel Rose 3*iw he timu to 'save it* They let him 
down from the window; he made a da^ across the dianccl 
of tlic church, snatched the picture from the wail, and had 
just time to get back and restore it to thorn before the roof 
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As Colont:! Rose iui 4 ius party passed thmsgh the great 
rat’joes some ivay from Ai/aye. ulher Dnises who did not 
know what had occurred at that place wrere seen Itnbg the 
crest of the mountains with their rides pointed on the road 
ready to dcstit^the Christinns. He had again to employ 
the strongest remonstrances to procure them a safe passage^ 
His efforts proved not less successful than befon-, and he 
brought his [xarty tiotvn in safety to the sea-coast, b^ween 
Beyrout and Sidon, he and his two leading their 

horses to the women to ride. The heat in June was 
extraordinary in these narrow defiles, and two of the 
Christtan Emiles servants died on tin* road, Imt there was 
no other loss. 

This occurrence produced an impression in favour of 
Enghind, w^hich has never passed away. Lord Aberdeen 
was extremely pleased at the result, and expressed hts 
entire sarisfaction with this gtjr\'ke, staring, in die House 
of Lords, that although England claimed no official protcc- 
rion of any sect of Syrians, their agent had certainty 
afTonded, under the influence of the rights of humanity anti 
of the promises which England had made to Syria, a pro- 
t^ion which had on more than one Dccosion effectually 
saved from destrucrion several tiundred Christians. 

The Porte, strange to my, affected to be jealous of the 
inffucnce thus acquired by the British ctinsui-gcntfral, and 
complained of Ids interference. Upon wbidi Lord Abeid^n 
wrote 10 the Turkish jGov'eromeni (January 23. r%2) 

"The Porte surely cannot have forgotten the gallant 
manner in which Colonel Rose, in the early pan of hb 
residence in Syria, led on a party of the Sultan's forces 10 
the attack of a superior force nf Mchemet Air's followers, 
0(1 which oecaaon he was wounded. Neither can the Porte 
have fojgntteo that Colonel Rf»c. from the time that the 
ctmiinand of the Brtrisli detachments in Syria devolved 
upcm him, has unremittingly dmroted himself to the main- 

in rive fUstricta round • 

Beyrout, by affording to the officers of the Hulian lib advice 
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and c:o>o{}£radoii nn idt occasions, by hnprcssfog upon tbc 
native chids that h was their tiounden duly, under all 
drounstances. to maintain thdr allegiance to tbe Suhan, 
and by endeavouring to mitigate the animowtiiss of rival 
sects which thrcateit^ to dtstnib the peace of the countr)*, 
and to render unavailing the benevolent intentluiis of the 
Sultan for the happiness of hts Syrian subjects. The Porte 
cannot have forgotten how much was due to the exhorta* 
tion« of Colonel Hose, when the question of the tnbute to 
be raised in Mount Lebanon for thi: service of the Porte 
was in agitation ; how zealously he exerted himseir to bring 
about an adjustment of that difHcuU quotlon in a mannn* 
satbfactory to Uic Porte; and how steadily he discounte¬ 
nanced all proceetlings which could bear the appearance of 
disrespect for the soviereigR iiutliority of the Sultan, Least 
of all, can the Porte llave forgotten the exertions wliich, 
during the inelanchoty contest which has recently desolated 
the Lebanon, Colonel Rose made to rouse ilie Turkish 
authorities to uphold the supremacy of the Sultan indiffe¬ 
rently over all the inhabitants of the Lebanon; bow 
earnestly he laboured to reconcile the contending thirties; 
and how gallantly he exposed his life in altemptii^ to put 
a stop to the calamities of civil war." 

Colonel Rose's services in Syria were thus of groti 
value. As stated in 184S by the consul at Bc>TOtti, Iiad 
l t«cB vigilance or less perseverance been exhibited by him. 
the administration of the Lebanon would have crumbled to 
pieces under the combined influence of Turkish bad faith, 
locat venality, and foreign intrigue. In short, during the 
civil war of 1841, yielding solely to a sentimem of 
humanity. Oilonel Rose proceeded to the scene of strife 
and bloodshed which die Lebanon then presented, and at 
the risk of his own life succeeded in staying the slaiighta" 
which bad commenced. The lives of not fewer than 
three iJiousand Christians, including the govc-rtior of the 
Lebanon, were saved by his counigcous ami generous 
intmposrtion on that occasion. The simc iceJing of 
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humanity whtch Icil Mm to DMr tl Khaina. lo 
hicluceU l^im a secttrid lime, in 1845. to proceed to 
Alxi)’e thrwigh a district convulsed by civil vrur. Once 
mote 703 Ghrisibtns owed their lives to him, antt. in the 
tnic spirit of a galhm and chivalrous soldier, he lent his 
own horse to the exhausted women while he aecomt^anied 
the weary and dispirited train on foot down the mountain, 
a tourney of many miles, in tlic course of which seVf»uJ 
died froTn the heat and fatigue. On aitoiher occasion when 
cholera Tuged with great fury in one of the suburbs of 
Rcyrout. and the tenor-stricken Christian population had 
almost entirely abandoned their homes and fird to the 
country, he alone, of all the Euroiteans (with the exception 
of the medical ofheers, and the uettrs nfc timriii) vtsUi^ the 
wretched huts of the poor and others attacks! by the 
malady and administered relief to the diseased and dying; 
thus, inciting others by his example; to do likewise, and 
awakening hope in those who before had known only 
dea|Kur. Language Hilntly conveys the impression created 
by conduct so generous and humane; but the remembraitee 
of it was never ehaced from ihu hearts of those w'ho were 
its objects- 

Colonel Rose 5: connccdon with the Turks did not cease 
with his departure froni Syria, for he was iransfcrred to 
Constantinople vrhere he w-os Inrought into contact with 
another remarkable Englishman, the great Elchi. In 
recogiittton of Collide] Rose's brilliant services iit S)*ria, 
t-ord Pdntcfston took the host opportunity of bringing 
him into the regular diplomatic service by appointing him 
secretary of embassy at Constantmople (January 2. 1851). 
Soon after his appointment, the amhassadnr. Sir Stratfbni 
Canning, afterwards l.x>rd Stratford de RcddilFe, w&it esn 
leave, and Colonel Rose acted for him in iiis absence 
CAar^ d'affaires. ColonelRdsc w;b thus placed in a 
position of great delicacy and responsibility during a most 
impanant crisis in the Eastern question^ for at thia very 
moment the Cxar sent Prince Menchikolf on a special 
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!■> Codstaiitinopit: to ohtaiji from the SuUrm a 
Bocrtt treaty vesting lii Russia the actual preuxtomte of 
all the Porters subjects of ihe Greek Anticschian peraitasiorv. 
an arraogeinetit inobnipatible with the indepen^ience of 
Turkey and w*ith the rights of the other Powers. As was 
natuful, the Porte vigorously opposed this ilangcri^us attack 
on its independence, and ininiediatjcty sought the advice 
and assistance of the linglisb embassyj of which Colonel 
Rose was then in charge. 

In accordance with his instructionis, Colonel Rose took 
all necessary steps in aid of the rights of the Porte, and 
had freque^m couitnunicatiorts and interviews with Prince 
Menchikoff on the subjecc The language of Prince 
MedchikotT to him convinced him of the danger of the 
Russian demands, I-Iis apprehensions on this subject 
wen: oonfirmej by a remarkable intercepted letter, written 
by a Bulgarian priest in the Russian and Turkish dialect, 
in which was announced a plan of creating a Fcvolinion in 
Bulgaria in favour of the Caar* He transmitted this letter 
3.S soon ns ttansfated to Lord Clarendon. Soon after this 
Colonel Rose received, early one morning, an urgent 
message from the Turkish Minister for Foreign A Fairs 
requesting his immediate attendance at the Porte on a 
matter of importance. His Eacdlency and the Grand 
Viricr then infiirmud him that they had just received a 
demand from Prince Menchikoff requiring tluu the Porte 
should sign the secret treaty wlijch I have just man- 
tioned. 

"The Porte,*' in the words of Ringlake iCrimea. voL i, 
P’ 99^1 *' was so taken by surprise, and so overwhelmed by 
alarm, as to be in danger of going to ruin hy the path of 
: concession for the sake of avuriing a suddett blow. But 
ithen: remained one hojie—the English fleet was at Malta; 
^d the Grand Viiier went to Cqlond Rose, wJio was then 
in charge of our afiairs- at the Porte; and entreated that he 
k’ould request our atlmirol at to come up to Vouria 

m order to give tire Turkinh commondier the support of un 
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apjbroaching fleet. Col one] Rose, bciiig a firm, able man, 
with strength to bear a sudden load of responsibility, was 
not afraid to go beyond the ringc of common duty. Kc 
consented to do as he was asked; and, although he was 
disavowed by the Government at home, and although his 
appeal to llte Engitah admiral was rejected, it is not the less 
certain that hb mere consent to call up tltc fleet allayed the 
[nnic which was endangering at that moment the very life 
of the Ottoman Empire. Colonel Rose was the office 
who afterwaTds became illustrious for his career of victory 
in India, htiL ai that later time be w'as known to lits gmtxdul 
country a,s Sir Hugh Rose.'* ’ 

On die outbreak of the war in the Crimea, Colonel Rose 
was afipointed, with the local Tank of Brigadier-Genend, 
British commissioner at the ho,idquaners of the French 
Commander-in-chief (Mardi S. 1834), With him wen- 
associated Major the Honourahle St Gecuge Foley, as 
aide-de-camp, and LtcuL-Colonei Claremont, as assistant 
comnussioncr. ColonuJ Roses function, with the assistance 
of the two oflicers named, was to be the otgau of conunu- 
nication between the French and English corntnanders-in- 
chief in alt matters relating tt> the two armies, but espe-^ 
cially m carrying cominunications during action from the 
French to the Engibh commander-in-diitf and Ptof trrrfa. 
Colonel Rose was rurthcr instructed to send in hts reports 
on the operations, and on all pieumstanccs connected with 
them during the campaign, to the Earl of Clarendon, 
through the Engibii commander-in-chief in the Crimea, for 
the informaiion of Her M^esty's Government. Qn first 
receiving hia appointment as Queen’s commissjoner. 
Cotond Rose drew up a short sketch of a plan oP the 
strategical operations which, in his opimon, were die best 
calculated to ensure the success of the alltcit, Ik- sub¬ 
mitted tlw plan of operations which he hfid ptepared to 
Lord iiagian. who it to Urd Cbrandon. U w.is 
aii^-onk forwarded, through Lord Cowley, Her Majesty's 
amUsudor at I^ris, tor submission to the Emperor of the 
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French. Oa passing throagh Paris on his way lo Uie 
Crimea, Golond Rose received an invitation to an evening 
party of the Empress at the Teillerics. to whidi Lord 
Cowley, the ambassador, took him. The Emiieror asked 
him to come into an adjoining room, and to sit near him on 
a sofa, when His Majesty showed him a copy of the ver>- 
mcmoranduni wlisch had been sent to him by Lord 
Cowley, and added that be cmirdy approved it, 

Coiond Rose was the Brst English officer who, after ’the 
many .and protracted wars between the English and French, 
and the nadoniJ animosiQ' caused by them, had joined the 
headquarters of a French army as the represcntaiive of 
En g |flf«‘l. He felt certain he would be welcomed in a 
friendly maAncr, but he was not prepared, as he often 
afterwards said, for the display of marked goodwill and 
hospitality with wiuch be was received by Mar^al St. 
Arnaud and the officers of his siaif assembled at the 
headquarters mess, of which he WiTS at once made a guest 
during tile campaign. 

Colonel Trochu, who had obtained die first place 
amongst the cadets of he* year at Sl Cyr fora commission 
in the army, had been appointed first aide-de-camp to 
Marshal St Arnaud. and he took the lead in these friendJy 
retations, by saying that the Duke of WeDington a opera¬ 
tions in the Peninsula were subjects frequently given 
to the cadets at Sl Cyr for their studies. Having 
scn'cd as aide-de-camp to Marshal Bugeaud, who had 
been engaged with the Ei^lish troops'in the east of Spain, 
lur gave the mimitest description of the English tactics 
and their mode of resistance to the PrsicH attack i Itow, 
for instance, the BngILsh lay covered behind rising ground, 
and, letting the French approach within easy ranges fired a 
volley, and with a cheer charged With the bayonet down the 
hill, " not going too far,"^ All the French officers eulogised 
the discipline and good feeling shown by the English army 
in the south of France: the excellent disdjjUnc of the mmi; 
how the soldiers paid for everything: how the F.ngiish 
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officers called upon the gentry- ami begged them to let them 
know of tJic Riaconduct of any part of the men towards 
them, treating them, in short, more like fnends than like 
enemies. A young i-rojcfi omcer from Toulouse wound 
up these eulogies by saying that tiiel-rench had shm™ 
their sense of the kind feeling and behaviour of the English 
^>1 by i^ing care, up to this day. of ihe graves of tlie 
togiHih officers, and at tlim^ throwing «owere upon them, 
" Et toot cela pareeque vous ^tiea gentlemen." 

mstructions were, as already menlianetf, 
to obtain from the French commander-In.chief the caHicst 
and most correct information possible of the French move., 
meats and operations in the campaign, and to express ha 
opinion on them, for the information of Lool 
Clarendon, thcForeign Secretary, under whom he and his 
com^ions were, to use the ofiidal phnise. on “special 
sen'toe ■ but he could not obey these orders as fully as he 
wislK^. without going ■* to the frontNothing was further 
fttjm his intention than to show offi as it is called, bui he 
cou not obuin this information without seeing as closely 
^ IKi^bte theev^ts of the campaign r besides which it 
was^his earnest wish to take that foiward i«,rr necesain* as 

confidence and esteem of his 
^!bn ^mpanioi^ m arms, the French office^., and which 
he could only do by going to the front, sharing die penis 
^varwith them, and seeing closely and eleariy the move¬ 
ment of ihetr army and their objects. This fiselmi? ii-m 
^^ sghpmed by the kind and generous welcome which tJm 
h rench ulitcers had given him at their headquarters 
The opportunity soon offered itself Shurtiv afi*.r ,k 
landing of tJic allied army at Vama. the alarm was broug^’ 
by an officer to the French Marshal, while the ^ 

staff were ac .linner. that the French mar^ii 
the whole of the cartridges for the in 

campaign. sto«d in an old marteflo towered its buildT^^ 
was on fire and th^ these buildings, tower and all w^„ 
mimment danger of blowing up. The .dficer^ .,lj 
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to the spot, aiul Cdnnd Rt>se's experience of tires at Con- 
stacitiooplc eoabledJiIm to cell his crituraiitrs the Itest modi* 
of putting' this one out, n'hich wna to pull doim at once 
with long poles and a Imichet iutd crook ah the wootlen 
buildings intervening between the Hnr and the houses 
bc)‘ond them. Several of the French officers went npwith 
Colonel Rose to the roofs of tlte houses which they had tltus 
separated from the one on ftre, whilst others went to fetch 
French and English fatigue parties. This done, a French 
officer and Colonel Rose Jumped from the roof, and going 
up to the manedo tower, ascertaiiuxl with their hands where 
the dames h:irl produced tlic greatest effect on its walls, and 
when the French and English fotigue parties arrived tn 
itumbera all the engines were concentracetl upon these 
endangered points. The ftre was forttmaiely put out with¬ 
out any serious damage. 

The Ibllowtng day Lord Raglan told Colonel Rose that 
he had heard with much pleasure of the assbunne he had 
given the French in putting out this dnngeroua fire, and 
added that Marshal St. Arnaud had tol<l him that he was 
extremely obliged to Colonel Rose for if, and had 
necominead^ him to Ulc French Minister of War for 
the Officers Cross of the Legion of Honour. This honour 
was afterwards mcigt^d in the higher grade, the Com¬ 
mander's Cro^ of the Legion of Honour. 

The first serious engagement after the disembarkation 
of the allies in the Crimea was the battle of the Alma. 
Colcinel Rose and Coibne! Trochu were indmate, and had 
freijttent conversations on the sirateg}' of the allied moirti- 
nients against Sevastopol. They sigre^ that the advance 
should be a great nawdl and military echelon, tiu: llects fomi- 
irtg the right step in advance, and die English forming the 
extreme left step of the echelon up the oountr>% to enable 
the allied left to clear the coast road leoditig to Sevastopol, 
and throw forward the right front on the lefL This move¬ 
ment was carried out at the Alma, The allied ships of 
war ailviuicit^ in a great edidon from the right, shelled 
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dit Russian left moving along the fiigli road from 
Sevastopol, which was the liai: of Russiim transport and 
telegraph coittmunicaiioiL 

A curious result of this was that the right step of the 
echelon took in flank the Russian left, and that a regiment 
of Ruslan cavalry, to avoid the destructive fire, took 
shelter from it the whole time of the battle in a ravine 
on the extreme lidt running down to the sea, without its 
being known to the allies tdl it retired on Sevastopol 
with the riMt of the Russian armyx The allies were to 
have marched in thb order before tile break of day, but 
jhis failed^ bemuse, ^ Lord Raglan explained to Colonel 
1 lochu and Colonel Rose who had gone to ask the cause 
of the delay, the 4th or Oenend Cathcart's division had not 
come up from the point where it had disembarked. General 
Boaqueds division, which had not baited, got some distance 
th fiont, owii^ to this delay in the advance, and, 
making a d//oxr to the right, waded across the Alma, in 
<|uiic shallow water, and, ascending the heights on the left, 
was the fimt to reach the Alma plateau. General Canrobert 
with his division followed. At this momenti Colonel Rose 
carried an urgent message from the Marshal to Lord 
.Raglan, to request him 10 cross the I'Vlina and attack ilic 
RussLin rigliL and their battery of twelve guns, in co- 
opcraiioawith tlic French atuick on the Russian lefL The 
English infantry wrere tying down on account of a. very 
htrav>- mortar and other fire dose to the bank of the Alma, 
the officers standing ui>, giving that good example in 
danger widch English officers always do. As D>Toncl 
Rose was giving the message in this heavy fire, a shell 
burst dose to L<ml Raglan's horse, his favourite chestnut, 
and made him bound in the*air. Lord Ragfan Kiid, Hot 
work. Rose. I will do all I can, but the fourth division 
bos not yet come up," Marshd St. Amaud .won after this 
anh'cd at the ford on the Alma, but halted in rear of a little 
cmii^e near it. the ford being blocked up iiy a gun- 
carrisge whkb had upset, 
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Ai this moment, hesivy tmng on the lugK a^bove 

the Almn showed that Genera) Canrobert's division had 
;^endi:d the heights, and was coming into acdon with the 
Russian troops defending the telegraph position, the ke^' of 
tlie Russian left Anxious to sec ihe French ottack of the 
telegraph, Colond Rose jumiied his horse^ a good Irish 
hunter, into the Atma and up the l^ank on the other side, 
aitd, galloping up to the heights on die righr, arrived just 
in time to join Colonel Clcr as he was deployiag the ist 
Zouaves for the attack of the telegraph position, CdoneJ 
Ocr welcomed him with a heart}* shake of die hand, saying, 
^'Soyex le bien vena, mon cher camarade, juste i temps 
pour I'assHute du telegraph," and they rode side by side in 
from of the Zouaves, who, with cheers, took it wtih great 
spirit under a heavy fire, losing many men. and crossing 
bayonets with the rear line of the Russians covering thdr 
retiring front. The bead of a sousrheutenant (Lieuietiant 
I^oitcvin) was knocked off by a round shot as Im was 
placing the tricolour on the walls of the telegraph, the bund* 
ing tif which was not completed, and kk body and ibe Dag 
fell inside. The greatest loss of the French was incurred 
in the taking of the iclegrapbj but it was small in com' 
parkon with that of the English in their' far more arduous 
capture of die formiilable heavy gun redoubt Colonel 
Cler showed bis feeling to regard to Colonel Rose's joining 
liim on this occasiOR, in a letter which he wrote him, asking 
him for Ids portrait—horse, uniform, and all—TO be inserted 
in a picture of the storming of the telegraph, which was to 
be painted for tltc Empoor, and is now m the gailcty of 
Versailles, saying that he wished him to occupy in the 
piictnn: b place glorieuse ^e vous aver eu le courage dc 
prendre dans mon regiment *au moment supreme dc la 
bataille d'Aima." 

After the battle of the Alma, and a day or two before 
the opening of the fins ^igainst Sevastopol, Colonel Rose 
visited the Redoubt Numero Un. “ La Maison Urillce.' so 
called from the Frcncli having taken and burnt two houses> 
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and constructed a redoubt on an tirimence i^'lilch Imd a 
slight command of the Bastion Centtale, the pnndpal 
masonry fortifieation of the Russian right, the left being 
only earthworks. The French engineer officer in chorgi^ 
with the usual kindness of French officers, took Colonel 
Rose round the trenchs of tlic redoubt, explaining the 
defects to him, more especially at a tniutaken angle in ii, 
which intrited fine but which could not then be remedied, 
and afterwards to the glads where they Itad a magnificent 
view, by tlie rising sun, of the permanent fortitications of 
Sevastopol. The perfe;£ stillness which reigned over the 
scene, gave no warning of the fearful liavoc and destruction 
which within a few hours were to cnaue from a cannoniule 
unpieoedentcd in artillery annals. 

The next morning, the French headiijuarters* staff were 
surprised at hearing a very heavy artillery fire from the 
Tight of the permanent fortlficatioiis. General Canrobert 
had gone out carfy in the morning with Colonel Trochu on 
a pccoitnaissancei On hearing the fire, the French stiff 
officers galloped off in its direction. Colonel Rose and 
Ctdonel Vaubert de Genlis making for the hut of 
the ' Major des Tranchies.*' Here they found General 
Canrobert, and leamt that this unusual fire was caused 
bv a violent cannonade from die " Bastion Centmlc" 
and from other batteries on the rigiii of SevastopoT. upon 
the redoubt La Maisoti Br^dOe." Just ^ Cclond Rose 


and his companions arrived, General Canrobert, with his 
wonted courage and devotion, was starting for the retloubt 
in distress, only allowing General Martmiprcy and Colonel 
rnichu to accompany him, for fear of drawing itown the 
enemy’s fire by a biger i>arty. CoTotiel Rose begged that 
he might go also. General Canrobert demurred Colonel 


Rose replied that if the English commissioner attached to hts 
staff did not go to the post of danger witJi him, he could 
never look hk brother officera in the face, tiencmj 

Canrobert, tn his usoal good^mmired way. taking him by 
tlicarm, replied, ■* Allonsdpnc. Rose. eiisemble-an«a reach- 
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jnjj the n:iioubt, ihey found Lhat the whole of the dcfencci 
wJiicb ivtirt eKpci&f:d to the cannonade were completely de¬ 
stroyed byit; and this was noi surprising, for General Bizot. 
commanding ihe French eagineerg, told General Canrobm 
that the Russian batteries had fired on ft 840 rounds in one 
hour, the heaviest ariitlery fire, he iiaid, on record. The 
carnage Inside and outside the redoubt (whldi had been 
held by the ist Zouaves with remarkabSe fortitude), from 
the vcrtkal and other fira Wits foarfiil, more than luilf the 
garfisOJi having been kified. besides the vvounded- 

As Genera] Canrobert and those with him went round the 
ditch, a shell burst dose to them at the l ery mistaken angle 
shoivn to Coiond Rewe by the French engineer ofitcer, otic 
splinter contusioning the general on the arm, and 
hitting Colonel Rose himself on an artery just beneath the 
eye, knocking him do^m senseless, and causing a consider¬ 
able effusion of blood. When lie came to bimself, he found 
two solcliet^ of the tst Zouaves trying in the kindest 
tnanner to raise him up and staunch tlte blood, whilst 
Genend Canrobfctt was standing over him. Uiinking he 
iivasdead. Numbers of French ofneers. including Prince 
J^me Bon.apanc. called next dsty at Colonel Rose's tent 
to inquire after him. General Cunrobert reporieJ the 
incident offictally to Lord Raglan, and it was published in 
Tks London GdztUi of February 6. rS55. 

The next cticnuntcr in xvbich Colonel Rose took a 
proniiaent part was tlic battle of Inkeimann. The impor- 
laut events of that day afforded him an opportunity of 
rendering a service to die French and English armies which 
General Canrobert, in an olHctal letter, cliaractcrtscd tu 
most im|]ortant to the great rausc wliich was at stake in 
that eventful struggle. T-o understand this, it is necessary to 
take a brief glance at the historj' of the battle. The secre^ 
plan of the Emperor NichoUs and his War Minister was 
to take ailvantage of the ridges of the commanding hei^hrs 
rrf Inkermann (which ran north-east in 4 rough parattid. and 
irithm catmuii shot of the upper harbour of Sevastopol). 
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to surprise aati turn the right uf the .-lined army, -which -was 

/'/rrir oommandeej by the heights opposite to it of Inker- 
mann and to *' drive the tondels.'' as the secret instructions 
ran. -■ and their allies to (heir ships orinto the sea." Before 
the iimval of this telegram, two Grand DukeSi. sons of tlie 
Emperor, had arrived from Moscow at the headquarters of 
Prince Menchlkoff, to encourage the e.\ecurion of this great 
project. 

Before Uie dawn of daj i I'ory hca\'y firing of aniJtery 
and tnttaketry from the dtrecdop of Inkermann called 
Gcnenil Ganrobett and his staff out of their huts. With 
his usual bitdltgence. concluding that tlte Russians had 
attacked General Penndather^s division on the right he 
requested Colonel Rose to go as fast as he could 
u> that officer and inquire whether he could give him any 
ajudscince. Riding by the shortest wfiy through the ravines, 
Cobnd Rose gave the message to General Penne&iher. 
who. overpowered by the very superior numbers of the 
enemy after gallantly resisting their adv.ince,h*id just given 
orders to his division to retire sbwiy and in action. His 
twn> guns being too do^ to the enemy, were taken, bin 
i^terwaids recaptuied* All the Emperors scar;* instruc¬ 
tions been skilfully carried out. The Kngibh outfiosts 
and pickets were surprised before the break of day. 
Colonel HjJy. comniimcHng the ^yih Regiment, dis- 
tingu^ed himadf by his braver)’ in resisting the advaru^ 
of the Russians, killing two or three of the <memy in 
pera^mal encounter, .^fasscs of Russians, with deep 
cheers, rcnrlerad more vehement by two tuts of vodka 
given them m parade Indore thej’ adi-anccd (covered bv 
skimiishcrs and the vertical fire of the heavy mortam of the 
Ru^ian ships of war in rite harbour), from the .Malukoff 
gat.^ over the Intermonn ridge and aUo by the haibour 
euast noad, to the highest point on the Inlcertnaim heights 
tu fortify which and the lower heights, a hundred mulcJ 
had been empluycd conveying fascines during the nigiii 
along the roost rood. Ic was a serious but ^und scene 
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oF war. a fitting prelude to the sangiiEnary struggle tlm: 
was to follow. 

On delivering Genetal Canrvben's message to General 
FcnncTather. the btters reply was. *'You see, Rose^ what is 
going on. Give General Canrobert my sincere thanks, and 
tell him he cannot come tex* soon.'’ Colonel Rose galloped 
the same pace back to the French headquarters, hut found 
that General Canrobert had already marched to reinforce the 
English right. He got a fresh horse and reached General 
Canrobert with this reply just before his divisbn came into 
action. It wifi be seen in XjorI Raglan s despatches how hand¬ 
somely he acknowletlged the able assistance of the Frendi, 
and how much he complimented General Omrohert’s tactics 
on this occiision. Here was seen the proof of the heroic 
valour with which the Guards, some In tine and the rest in 
Sktrmishit^ order, Itad resisted the attack of the Russiaas 
on what was the key of the allied position. Twelve 
oitkers of the Guards had been carried, killed or wounded, 
out of action, and the men in their bear-skin caps, gray 
coats, and white tDelts, lay on the ftrld tn all the varied 
forms of death, with thdr intervals preserved and their faces 
to the enemy. On a ridge to the left was lying one young 
officer; his servant was holding his licadj the blood was 
gushing from it and from other wounds, and His young 
brother who had come to Balaklava the night before was. 
holding his hand in tears. General Canrobert said to 
Colonel Rose, *' C'est touchant; qui est ce ? " The servant 
who was holding up his head answered, "Sir John Neivman. 
The Russians bayoneted him when he was lying wounded/' 

General Canrobert [x>stcd lus division on die Engludi 
right, the pobii of the Russian attack as ordered from St 
Petersburg, and General nosqueroomingfrom the other sulv 
of the plateau posted himseiron the right again of CeoeraJ 
Canrobert- The shells, which tiie Russians always frred by 
twos in echdontWeredmjipfng ihicklyon the English right 
and one carried away the whole face of Gejienil UcurbakTs 
horse, when he pirouetted rouml several rimes mod wtdt 
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pain, and fdl dead. Anodier shell biirat bctwtMm General 
Canrobert and Colonel Rose, one spHticcr carrying a piece 
of Colonel Rose’s thorough-bred horse's stomuch away, and 
ariother coinnslonthg General Camiobert's arm. They 
caused also one or two casindties in the t ttli Hussai^i who 
tt-cjne therefore retired out of fine. General Bosquet now 
tx)de up, and, dropping His sword to Genemt Canroben, 
asked to be allowed to charge a very jarge body of Russian 
troops U3 massed columns, who wen: attacking the French 
right, with hts Regiment of Tirailleurs Indigenes (AigcHoit 
MshDittedans). General Canrobert replied. " Certainty, [ 
quite approve; “ and General Bosquet, in a brief but 
energetic speech in Arabic, addressed his men, telling them 
if they did thdrduty they wouldgo to Mahomed, but if not 
to " Jahanum." After bring a volley into the Russhin 
columris. General Bosquet ordered the “Indigenes” to 
charge them* They were so outnumbered by the Russiams 
that their ki^pis only appeared in the mass occasionally 
like '* l^vca in a stream.” The Russiaiis were coanpletely 
repulsed, and retired in disorder, the “ Indigenes " ir^akiiig 
great Imvoc amongst tlH;m with their sword bayonets. 

Shorily afterwards, in the heat of the buttlti, an orderly 
tifneer from General Pennefather galloped up whh an 
important message to inquire whether General Canrobert 
Cfjold hoid the ground between the left of General 
Canrobert's division and the English righu His inquiry 
tallied exactly with the 'ihon ounversation which Colond 
Rose had just afterwards with Lord Raglan when he took 
him a nuessage from the General, After he had replied to 
the message, he said. “It looks fishy, Rosse.'* ■■ i\o/* said 
Colonel Rose, “ it's all right, my Lord, if tve only take the 
redoubt on our right,” pointiiag to the lokenmnn works 
thrown up in ihe night. “Yes,” he said, *' that's just what 
Peanefather has been idling me.” The inquiries ituide hy 
General Pennefather showed that he had conteinplaMid 
taking tlie redoubt, and so it came to jkiss; for shortly 
afterivards, uiicn General Canrolwt asked Colond Rose to 
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come with him to the front to mate n recojinaissance (and 
they went then^ the Dute of Cambridge JoJneJ them), 
the Russians, recognising die Freadb commanditr-m-chitr 
by the flag carried by the MarkhaJ de Logisj opened fire 
upon his iMrty. Tiie projectiles which rieocheticd towards 
the party were of lighter calibre tlian the guns in thir 
battery; and General Canrobert with bis usual intelligetict: 
Judged From their light calibre that the Rusdatts were 
covering tlic retreat from the battery of heavy guns with 
horse artillery, thus showing that its garrison were in fuU 
retreat—a welcome announoernenL 

On receil'ing General Pennefather's message as to 
holding the ground between his left and the Rnglish right. 
General Canrobert hooked rather cmbairassedt on which 
Colonel Rose, who knew the ground, toSd him lie would be 
glad to rcootmoitn; ii for him, lie assented with warm 
thanks. Having reconnoitred the ground between the 
French left and the English right inilicatml by Ceiiera] 
Pennefather, Colonel Rose then went down the road on the 
right of the Russian redoubt, running from the plateau to 
the Tchernayit under tu He came n?uU upon a small 
English picket of a young subaltern, who had construcLeil 
on ambuscade on the sde of the road, and having recon¬ 
noitred die ground to the right of the Russian redoubt, be 
proceeded td the ground on lU left, passing under the 
shower of a cannonade betweeu die Russians and the 
English tw'O tS-poimders under Major (now Sir CoHifig- 
wood) Dieksou, Royal Artillery, and the guns of Com¬ 
mandant la Boussinierc's Horse ArtlUcry battery, two 
officers whose ability and courage did honour to the 
splendid armies to which they belonged> 

Here occurrtal the great slaughter of the Russians 
w'hich ih'as caused from die admirable (ire of the Eiiiteld 
rifles of the Guards, and the gallant charge of Gtmeral 
bosfluct F Indigenes, it was not simply dctndied groujis 
of dead, but one Jong heap of dead ard severely woimtkxl 
or dying inen. Colonel Rose’s horse, frightened horses 
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gcneraJly are at dead bodies, bounded wildly, and could 
only be managed with difEculty, when a rifle shot struck 
It under the knee, cutting the sinew. He fell on Colonel 
Rose with violaicc amongst a mass of Russians. Colonel 
Rose’s check coming in contact with tlie face of a Russian 
soldier who was near death, and was praying to a little 
picture of the Virgin wliich he bad placed on a ivrig of 
heather bnisliwood before him, AI) Colonel Rose's efforts 
for some ten minutes to make the horse rise wera useless, 
till raising his leg as high us be could, he let it fall with all 
his force on the horse s flank, when it made a ^cai struggle 
and plunged forward. But the poor animal was dead lame, 
and Colonel Rose led him with difhculty to the Fninch 
headnoarters and made Ids report to General Canrobert 
that there was nothing lo prevent his holding the 
ground to the French left and the English righL This 
welcome iniclligence was sent immediately to General 
l^cnncfaiher, who moved forward ^wiih the Rifle Brigade 
to occitpiy the redoubt, which he did without firing a 
stlOL* 

Gratitude nras one of the bright qualities of General 
DmrDhtrt, and nothing was mare gratifying to Colonel 
Rose than the approval which the Marshal afierwiird.'! 
expressed of die service he did him ai Infcermaim by this 
reconnaissance. He recommeuded Colonel Rose for the 


• aiDTlly nftcr Uili iJuideiu aou taken dtnm Dnia Lorfl Strathnimn'soim 
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Victoria Cross without refereaws to liirti except to say that 
he Had done so. In this report he stated that Major-Genend 
Rose had been ** His brave and cotmant companfon in the 
trenches before Sevastopol, in the various actions, notably 
at Inkermann." Col one! Rose, he said, was wounded by 
Ills side in the trenches, and “1 recall to mind with plea- 
sure how He never ceased to salidt from the General •in- 
Chief the honour of taking bis gtorious part in the most 
dangerous duties, pnnicalarty at the battle of 1 nkermann, 
where he went alone in spite of the most destnierive fins 
{U /m U plus »ieurtrur) to reconnoiirc the ground be¬ 
tween the right of General Pennefather and the left of die 
French troops engaged, and thus contributed to the so 
tisefut {si ttiile) operation of the oombsnailoit {eo^rdrrmeat) 
under the enemy's fire of the Engfish right and the French 
left." " On this ocicasioni" he added, “ the gallant General 
Odicer had his horse wounded under hint" 

On account of Colonel Rose's rant of brigajdicT'gieijera] 
at the time, tt lyas held that he could not, under the strict 
interpretation of the warranu receive the \'ictioria Cross, 
blit many years afrenvartls (1876), Marshal CtUroberi again 
pressed his claims to the Victoria Cross, sajring that “ 1-ord 
Strathnairn. whn had Ijeen attached liy the Queen’s 
Government to the French headquarters, constantly took 
a leading part in the various actions in the memorable 
Crimean campaign, and gave proof of the most remarkable 
[icrsona] courage and the rarest coolness in the midst tif 
the greatest dangers. Sir Hugh Rose had already during 
this epoch signs and proofe of the eminent warlike 

tiuullritiwhidb distinguish him, and which afterwards made 
bis glofflSni^ name so ceJdbratcd, ’ For his " distinguished 
services in the Crimea'' Coloucl Roac ts’as promoietl to 
the rank of major-general, and he w;iiS also made a K.C.B. 

The following extract from Lord Clarendon's despatch 
of February t, 1836, to Major-General Rose, will show 
how he never lost sight of his instructions to give Her 
M jJt^siy's Goyeromiint the most correct and early informa- 
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tion of ilm operations of war. Lord Oarendon wnciie : I 
must, before I concltidc, express to you my eniire approval 
of your conduct in the diHicuU position in which you have 
been placed, and more panicutarly of the clear and able 
reports which you have from time to time transmitted to 
me of the military events and operations which came under 
your cr^nisance.'* Anda^inj "Your conduct in diflicult 
circumstances has been judicious. You appear to have 
maintained the best relations with the French Commander^ 
in-Chief and his staff; and the ttdvice which you have at 
difTefeni times tendered in a highly becoming tone and 
spirit Euis been in conformity with the wishes and opiniorts 
of Her Majcsty*s Government," 

Six months after the battle of Infcermann, Major- 
General Hose had the opporttmity of pcrfomiing a duty 
which was of service to the groat cause which tile allied 
Powers were defending in the Crimea, as well as to 
the ropuuttion and good name of their gallant aimles:. 
A mixed committee of Btitish and French officers of the 
scientific branches of iroth services hud given their opinion 
that it would be advisable to suspend the sii^ of Sevas- 
tc^pol- In the convictioii that such a measure would be 
most damaging to the nepuation of the allied armies, par- 
ucularly to the English Army, anil lo the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, General Rose addressed a 
memorandum to Marshal Petissier in French/with the 
entire concurrence of CcJonel Trodiu (who looked over it 
and said he could not sec a fault in It) in which he set forth 
the evils of so fatal a sitep. He urged, among other 
numerous of^ections, tliai to suspend the siege was only 
another word for giving it up, and that the task of 
removing the immense parks of siege artillery of ihe 
hcavicsi calibre would of itself be almost impossible: 
whilst to spike their guns in the foco of an unsubduad 
enemy would, after all the precious blood spilt, have lioen a 
blight which nothing could cftace, and would have entailed 
the sacrifice of all that is dearest to soldicr^the esteem of 
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tlieir coufttf^'mcTi. He ui^d this Uic more strongly, 
because every day the allies, witheut retreadng an inch, 
advanced a ilulc against Sevastopol—an advance liicli he 
hnew must end m pushing the enemy into the waters v\ its 
harbour, when they would have to retire in prtidpitation 
across a cranky wooden bridge which had already sunk 
too low In the sea to be safe for the hurried retreat of an 
army and Its TnaterlaJ. Ide argued that all that was 
wonting to accelerate the fait of the fortntss wuH a little 
more energy botit in the siege operations and in threaten- 
ing the rear a nd land conmnimcadons of the besieged 
army on the other side of the isthmus. 

This memorandum was sent to Lord Cbrendoo, who 
conveyed in a telegraphic cipher despatch to General 
Rose the entire approval of himself and Her Majesty's 
Govennuent of the advice he had thus given. He also 
informed him that Lord Cowley, Her bUjesty's ambassador 
01 Parts, having communicated it to the Emperor, His 
■Majesty was so much pleased with it, and said it socotircly 
coincided with his own views, that Jie had instructed 
Marshal Pelissier to ask him for. and to be guided by it 

At this period General Rose advised Marshal Peltssier 
to beg Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons to lend him two sea 
mortars, which did admirable service at a critical moment. 
It happened thus. General Rose was visiting the new 
trenches and the redoubt which the French after their 
capture of the Mamclon had thrown up in advance of ic 
towards tlte southern harbour, when the captaifl of artillety, 
an excellent old Breton officer (and the Bretons are second 
to none In tlic Fretich army, whether in the artillery or 
other tironchcs of the service) asked him to come on the 
glacis. Gtineral Rose then said that it gave excellent views 
of the southern harbour where the] Russian mefl*of-waf 
ivcre, with which his gallant companion in arms entirely 
agreed and knowing the great advantage of the i ji-lnch 
naVal mortani over tlic common tj-inch mortars, he told 
Maralial Pelissicr of the result, iind eam^tly beggtfd to be 
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;i[Iowcd Lo ask Sir Edmund L-rons lo lead hini iwo 

-# 

of these mortars, to which he consented. It was a 
work of great difEcuhy to move snefa heavy ptec^ of 
ordnance through the tmcklttaa sand anti bad ground of the 
plateau; but the English saitorsi who have never allowed 
themselves to he beaten by any difficulty in the service of 
their Queen and country, overcame this obstacle, and 
the two morsars were placed m the new redoubt. The day 
after, when die lieadtjuartcr stalT were at dinner, the officer 
of the on the hlamtlon sent an eapre^ report that a 
shell from one of their mortars had gone right through a 
Russian man-of-war, a ^Matv or two-decker, and, had 
blown it up^complcicly. The tllscoura^ng fact dius con¬ 
veyed to the R ussian garrison, namely that tlicir rear was 
cut off by the allied ariiller^% was the main cause which 
decided their speedy retreat. 

At the attack on the Malakoff, in the admirable 
mstmetions for the taking of Sevastopol, General Bostjuck 
to whom the duty was delegated by Marshal Pidissi^, laid 
down that if the Russians should on the day of ilic as^ult 
of Sevastopol and the Mdlakoff, Its key and most important 
feature, reijeat their [manmuvre of June i$, and bring 
up their heavy war steamers to tlic extremity oT the south 
harbour to enfilade the French second line, the following 
precautions were to be taken. As soon as thi: tepon was 
made that the Russian steamers were preparing to weigh 
anchor and come up the hay, tlie nititli parallel hi be 
lapidly thrown down by a company of Engineers, and filled 
up and bciien into a hard mass by rammers, and when 
finished a fnild battery was to he trotted across it and 
come into action at close distance to the glacis of the little 
Red;in, that is to say, the la-it work in the Russian left 
of tile fortiiicaiions which dominate ilic south harbour, firing 
Erom right to left by divisions. 

General Bosquet argued most truly that the Russians, 
seeing the smaEness of the projectiles tlirown from the 
redoiibi. would be led to believe that Uie allt^ were in 
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pcaaes^n <3f the ground beytmd ihc nmth p^iralleL and 
between it and the little Redan, and tlmt under ihe fear of 
pluiiging shot ajid other kinds of projectiles Uitir war 
steamers would weigh ;uid rethc out of fire. So k happened, 
Marahal Pelissser had given General Rose General 
Bosquet’s instructions to read, and his first aide-de-camp 
and himself, knowing that the Russian steamers had weigh^ 
to perform this manceuvrei, which G^eral Bosquet thought 
probable, anxious to be tite first to ^'vc the news of the 
success to the hTarshal, went to the wf/Vr of the Mamclon 
to see the cxecuuon of this admirable movement. M the 
steamers approached, the filling up oftlie dirch was carried 
oul under fin; with the most laudable rapiditjr and success, 
and the French battery of field artiJter>- trotting up at a 
quick pace, came into action as ordered, not against the 
little Redan, to which it wris close, but against the Russian 

nifar steamers. * r u 

The commander of the war sieamecs, judging from the 

projectiles which fell, or ricochetted. on the deck, that they 
were under the plunging fire of ,i field iKitt^-, ihoi^ 

’ tltnt tlui French were Tn possession of tlio liule Redan, 
and weighed and ritired, thus realising Geneml Bos¬ 
quet's progncpsdcatlons. But Just zs they cam© into 
vi^tioa when Gencrai Rose's g^lant romi»oion was about 
to exclaim Magnifique," Ihe space m die being w 

J that he was obliged to throw his arm round Genrf^ 
Rose's neck, a round shot took hisht^ad off, except a shred, 
and it fen upon the Fngh^h officer's shoulder, covering 
him with the blood of his good and gallant cnmivinion m 
arms, who was a bmve and excellent officer. :md as popular 
with English as with French offirers* A l>rother officer 
and General Roae earned the body into the redoubt 

'iTie day before the sronning of the MnJakoffi Mnjor- 
Ccncrel Rmc, in company with .an inlimate friend of hk, 
the late Admiral Poihuau. a most gallant officer, after 
French ambassador in London, reconnoitml the right ol the 
Frendi trenches, where the French had made an admrrubk 
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imgiitcermg id%'ancc for ihree-tjuarters of it mile—a 
.more successful or more rapitUj- and efficiently executed 
one is not. it is believed, recorded in engineering' history- — - 
against the MalakofF. This engineering advance or oper- 
aiion was occasioned by a letter from the Emperor to 
.Marshal Pclisslcr, in which he bold him that thm French 
alliance with the English in the Crimean war. and the 
immense expense of the expedition, were causing great 
dissailsfacuon in France, ilic more so because public opinian 
and the press were constantly urging tliat, besides tbe vast 
expense, the war ^vas more for English than for French 
■merests ; so much so that, jf Sctastopol were not taken in 
six weeks, he must, however profound his regret, withdraw 
from the English alliance, W that every effort in the 
meantime was to be made to capture the place. These 
expressions of goodwill, and the desire to give a loyal and 
successful effect to his intention to coioperale cffiGietitiy and 
sincerely for the success of the Crimean campaign by this 
admirable engineering advance, fully tallied with the assur¬ 
ances made by the Hnipcror of die French in his letter just 
mentioned. 

Upon this, the French commenced their advanced pamUet 
j'tcit mentioned, losing on an average one hundred men 
killed and wounded every twenty-four hours, as seen 
by returns which they showed General Rose, Admiral 
Pgthuau and General Ruse having reached the ninth 
parallel, the French officer commanding there, with the 
usual uavarj-ing kindness of the officers of tliat army, 
said he wxiuld show them everything they wished; they 
might even see the tlitch which had been tluown up for the 
parallel, and which tlicy were to finish that night, hut that 
it was 30 close, only 27 yards, to tht salient at^ i>f the 
Maliikoff; from which it was concealed by a/// at Urtatw 
that the slightest noise would excite the attention of the 
Russian sentries and cause tile de:stn]ctibn of their work. 
GeneraJ Rose and Kin companion therefore crawled in 
the best Highland stalking fashion to the extremity of 
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the ninth pnralkl. intl so dost thnt they hcnrd the Rnssuin 
seulnes rdieving; and giving each other the orders o{ die 
jjOst. They C3ime Iwick with die same precautions, and 
General Rose reported to Marsha! Pelisstcr the favour- 
aLIe result of die reconnaissance, for which the Marsha! 
ihantw! him very much.* 

A( die close of the campaign. Marshal FeJIssler brought 
to notice the “incessant and very- useful services ' per 
formeti from its cotnmeiwemctit by General Rose his 
brother officers, as so frequendy mentioned by his pre¬ 
decessors. “On June 7 and tS, August *6,^ and 
notabJy on September S, 1655. these officers,*' he 
sold. " had to maintain a constant verbal commonication 
between the two armies, and to this end bad to undertake 
missions &i pirn ptrUkuses.'^ The Marslial also wrote to 
General Rose expressing the regrets and esteem which the 
French army fdt for him. " I am happy," he said (Jrni^ 
> 1856), ‘-to have to express to you ihcse seiidnrents 
which spring from the distinction of your military servdeos 
during the war; of the cordiality which you showed toevery 


' la the “Mentoire nf Admiial Potlitiau,'' [Hihlishtd in Pjdt in tSSi, 
il ii lauli *'A U. irjuvthce toui lesdetii jour* (lire ioa service 

d artilleun il ^ peidus, examiner let ponrioot ^emk, 

»it avK 40 camsTSMlci, ioit atec lea offiefert de r^tat-majciT, entre 

aatrei le gdnonl Rom t{ul s'est dqiaii d'unc ai bnllanlc pnamtie lUuJtre 
dan* I'lade, el qui * <SU ct« fidd imriSchtl avtc le litre de Ijmi Snath, 
natm.*' The good fceliuis which eiUtcd between Ijjn5 Stmllmailii and 
ihe oIBceiKif the French army vtoi v«y tnarted. Be ^ 

ilir»bal Canroben with ealtuuiafliii. On one occasion i ^ 

a Ri>pJ peffflitagc, he 3ju4 ibJU h« never couU iacgel fenttom he 
emtbsuxfi Ml the Frenth Juadquarteta ftotn the nniKUhe laai day ^ 
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«Hhi. in the early part of die ompdgji. *fiey sud'ered much ^ 
winter and ila hwdahips. On ocoeiona. hiving learnt frem lo* iMl 
tijCT hid dySBUeric tcntkndesfnwi ivam of tvead bBvmgonlyWi^ 
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re»t!y re^iuirtd fef the Frtniili imiy, acw of difintfireued goodoei rt 
hiHrt *hU can never be fJigoUcn by thrae who npefteoasl Uieif 
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one, and the cnre. j'^ou hnve taken to niaintiiiTi that excel¬ 
lent understanding which contributed so much to tl^e 
successes which we Iinve obtaitunl.' H is thunks were uflcr- 
wards expressed in similar language in a public despatch. 
hFarsha) Pdlssier’s good feeling towunds Gemcrat Rose 
did not cease with their separation, as may he seeii 
from a nore he wrote to him In 1S58 from the Royal Pavi¬ 
lion at Aldershot, where, as Frtndi ambassadorai the court 
of Su James, he was Her Majesty's guest, congratulating 
him on the capture of Gwalior, in wldch he said; ** Je suh: 
s'enu a Aldershot, k bruit de vos sucefe, et j'y at vu le plan 
dc votre dernier suco^, £'Utnt a camp, que jc vous 
adrtisse mes deices feEcitatlons, et mes bons souvenirs 
pour Ic Gdn^ral Colin Cempbelb Tenez bon. et simo.ut ne 
vous laissci p:m gagner fmr la tnaiadie," 

Referring to the services of the French army, and to 
those of Sir Hugh Rose, in the Crimeaii campaigitT Lord 
Panmure, in moving the vote of thanks in the House 
of Lords, on May 8, 1856, to the army'. nav>', and mititia 
employed in the operations of the war, said; " WliEle retiim- 
ing yofur thanks to the army, navy, and militia for its 
services during the present war, it would not be tiecommg 
in your Lordships to forget bovr much wc arc indebted to 
our alties who have been unitetl with us in the prosecvition 
of the wan To the army of France we ow'cmuch. For frum 
them, I believe, we have learnt something in njgard to the 
mode of conducting war. We owe tliem much for the 
eonJlal manner in. which Uiey havi; at all times united with 
our troops, and for the good feding which Has alw'ays etisitd 
between the soldiers of all tanks in both armies. Much of 
this is due 10 the eonduet and ability of those ofhocm who 
have acted as commisdonCrs with each army, Too much 
pTniSc dnnot be given tn the French cotnmtssjontrs who 
were attadlcii to our headquarter For thdr efforts to main* 
min these c-v'cellcni relations, and I deeply regret that one 
of them, Lolontd Dieti, ts not altw to riiceive Irottt this 
tounuy that meud of praise. Our own commissioncis. Sir 
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Mu^vU Rose and hb brother sendng witli the 

Frendi army, no less merit that approbarion which I am 
sure your Lortlshvps will eordialty join with me m te.st»fying 

to them.*' 

The peace which followed die Cnaiean cami^-op 
proved, so Tar as England wasi concerned, of ver>- bnef 
duration. When the great Mutiny broke nut m India, 
Sit Hugh Rose voluoitered for employment. ^ He w;is 
appointed to the command of the Poona divkion in the 
Boml.ay Presidency, and was informed that would 
receive the charge of a ftdd fome, which was to 
an extensive strategical turning movement in aid of l^id 
Clydes army. The imaing movement was to consist m a 
march from Bombay, through Central India, for the pur¬ 
pose of caiituring Calpee, and to “ gK'c a hand, m military 
phrase, to the Commaackr-ln-Chiefs army on the Jumna 
and Ganges. Sir Hugh was expected to pacify, dunng 
this inareh of t.ooo miles, a Imge art^a of d^^c^frec^ ter¬ 
ritory. and to subdue many strong fort^ 
tilt Central Indian campaign has been so admirably handfed 
hy Colonel MaUeson in his "History of the Indian 
Muiim-/' that it may be treatc=d here with some brev.y. 

Sir Hugh Rose assumed command of the first brigade 
cf his force at Mhow on December ty, JK57, and. after 
joining with it hU second brigade at Sehore, left the latter 
place for his onward march on January 8, 1858, He liad 
Lat difficulties to contend with in the infenomy ol 
his fomes. and military mim liave always aMached more 
xnerit to his march through Central India on account of 
the insufficiency in every sense of the means supphed 
hy Government. He never failed to exirrcss his obh^- 
tlons 10 Lord Elphmstonu and Sir Henry for 

die ready help they at all times gave him. but still thcTaci 
ifcmained that Bombay Itad. prior to his arrival, 
denuded of troops, and that bis own force was obt^od. 
to use his own worthy "to enter on an extensive field o 
operations;'for which, in former days of Indian warfare, 
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tieble the amoanr of troops wonU hsTe been considered 
necessary. At this time the whole of Ceotral \ ndia was in 
the tumds of die rebels—from Indore to the Jumna, frotn 
the Nerbudda to the Chumbal. The great trunk road 
from Agra to Bombay was bnpassabie. Gvraiiur was with 
dlhictilty retained by tts raidiful Maharajah; Saugor was 
closely bcslt^ed; Jhansi, Calpee, and all the chief places 
Were tn the hands of the rebels. The ditng to be done 
was to clear this territory, to rescue the people who were 
besieged, and to open ccunmunications between Bombay 
and Bengal. For this purpose three colinnns were 
despatched, the northward column under Major^Generd 
Koberts succeeded in reaching Kotah, a strong city, which 
was taken by assault; a second column under Geiicral 
Whitlock advanced from Madras northward in the rear 
anti oh the right dank of Sir Hugh Kosc; and die 
ihird column under Sir Hugh, snirtiog from J^Xhow and 
Indore, was to relieve Saugor, take Jhansi, and hoiifly 
scite Calpee. The country throi^h which Sir Hugh Rose 
had to pass was only pjirtially explored. Tin: road.s 
were imperfectly known: and, strangely tiieugh, he was 
fumishcil with no map or plan of such an important place 
as JhansL Rivers were bo l>v crossed: fortresses, which 
seemed impregnable, to be besieged and even garrisoned; 
pitched battles against bi'^crwhdming odds to be fought: 
mountain passes to be traversed; commUsanai stores to be 
procured and ixiiiveyed with the troops—above all. tite 
blaring sun of India, with all the dnngere of sunstroke and 
apoplexy, had to be brsvecL 

Sir Hugh Rose found his soldiers a little out of Imnd 
and he had to threaten trial by court-martial for every act 
of insubordination or drunkenness. On inspecting them ai 
Sehore, he told them that they had proo& of his d^enntna- 
ibn to reform their discipline, but that, on the other hand, if 
they behaved like guod soldient. they would find in him the 
best of friends. The non-commissioned officers reponed 
next day that the men had said in their barrack-rooms that 
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ihe best thing they could do was to take Sir Hugh Rose at 
hiss wffrd and to be good soldiers, and froni that lifne forth 
they merited his constant praise. They gave jwwif* on the 
6rsi occasion after this, of their new tsprii di rorps. On the 
march from Sebore, a report came in from the left ^"idettes 
that they had found ilie jungle full of urmetl rubejs 
approaching Sir Hugh Rose's flank,, upon which die 
general ontered up the 3rd Europeans from the centre 
to cross a dark sluggish river, with bad banks, and to 
scour the road with a thick line of ^irmishtirs with 
supports and reserves. Crossing tlie river up to their 
necks ami running up its dlffieiili banks, they dashed into 
the wood like hounds into a cover, and speedily compelled 


The first serious operations which the Central India 
field force Iiad to undertake were the cainure ol the fort 
of Rathghur and the relief of Saugor. By forced marches 
it arrived at Saugor in twenty-one days from its start, the 
first obstacle being vrhat is called the fortress of Rathghur. 

On reaching that idace Sir Hugh Rose made a com¬ 
plete reconnaissance with the cavalry of the whole country 
round the high rock oa which ii was situated- He ascer¬ 
tained that the ridge of rock, a mile and a half m length, 
covered and sumiundcd with thick jungle, sloped from the 
wrst. where it was precipitous, to the cast on the river 
Bcena, where it was accessible. The north front of the 
fort was the only one which contained houses; die other 
fronts were merely fortifications. The reconnaissance 
confirmed in all essentials the Information on which tfir 
Hugh Rose had formed his plan of attack He carried it 
out by investingt the same evening, the rock of Rsithghur. 
as closely as the groat extent.'hUis. thick jungle, and a 
difficult river would allow him. A feint against the tow n 
drove the edany out of it into the fort, anti jnahltil 
Brigadier Stuart to take iiossession of the Ecdga, a 
Mussulman place of prayer opposite the north face, com- 
ding the town, and within range of the mam gate of 
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the fort. On January 3$, the " sand’bag^" baitcrits of the 
Itft attack having- been completed, the lire coramenced 
against the outer wall of the curtam of the fort with ^ludi 
good effect that it was evident that a practicable breach 
would soon be made. 

After sevenil skirmishes in the outskirts, die breach 
Was reported practicable Ibr an assaultbut meanwliile the 
rebel gamson, despite their boasted detennlnation to hold 
Rathghur or die, had not been able to stand the shelling 
or to meet the approaching assault, Th^ evacuated the 
fort in the night by an amaeni sallyport and a hole dug 
under the i>arapet to the south-west, availing themselves 
of that side being guarded by the Bhopa! contingt*nt. who 
were untrained troops, to make their CKaiJe. On their 
retreat beit^f reported they were puraued vigorausSy. 
and tiumbers of them were kiffed or taken prfconera* 
Among the prisoners were Mahomed FaiiJ Khan {a 
relation of the Regent of Bhopal), and the military chief of 
the rel>els in the district. Nawab Kamder Khan. 

Immediately aftet this. Sir Hugh Rose received 
an cjfpress, reportmg that n brge body of relitJs. 
reinfortcrl by such of the garrison as had ^scapL-d from' 
Rathgbuf, had concentrateJ at Batodin. a strong vill^ on 
the left bonk of the river Beena. with a “gtirT>-,“ or small 
fort, summinded by dense Jungle, situateii about twenty-two 
miles from Rathghiir. Tint rebels were tmder the 
command of the Rajah of Banpqre. the Ixsst leader Sir 
Hugh Rose encountered. He had previously distingiitshcd 
according to Sir R. Hamilton, by his militan- 
qualities. Taking with him the greater part of his tn>ops 

General made a forced tnareb the ^ame day at tw'elv^ 
o*docfc in a lim sun lo Barodia, leaving a brigadier with the 
remainder oriiis force to protect the camp and hiscomnumi, 
catifms. The JimgTcon the road to Biirodla was very tliick 
The flankers of the irregulars, suddenly halting 
rei»rtcd ilLTi the enemy were in ambuscade on thr lid/ 

It was toon found that their object was ta defend the foni 
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of [he rivcfi hy[ Sir Hugh Rose drove tiitm out of this 
|)05ltjon after 2m obstiniitc defcuct- Follow)tip this 
ActvBnOgc 2t once, the force advanced and ait/iclted the- 
enemy in front of Barodia. The rebels kept up a heavy 
fire with rockets and brass shells, most ingeniou^y made 
by native workmen, out* of liiem UlllLiig. by Sir Hugh 
side, Captain Neville of the Royal Engineers. 

. The enemy, driven from their position by the firfc of 
the guns, retired into the village and jungle, where they 
were shelled and charged gallantly by the British and 
native cavalry, with infantry suppntiing. They soon after* 
wards made a precipitate retreat, and were pursued w'lth 
loss which they themselves stated at four or five hundred 
The trained Fate result of these operations was the relief 
of Saugor. on February 3, 1858, to the great joy of the 
garrison, after the place had been invested by the rebels 
for eight months. The whole of the civil and milltaiy 
officers came out some disiaiire from Saugor to meet Svr 
Hugh Rose and his cotumn, expressing thdr gratitude for 
their ttdief by him and his gafiant troops. Thus the first 
object of the campaign was successfully accotnplIshctL 
The capture of Uie strong fort of Garmoota. which owed 
its stiength to the skill of French eiigbccrs. further secured 
his commimicatioos, and Sir Hugh RoseV object after iliis 
.success was to reach Jhansi as quickly as possible. Want 
Ilf supplies, however, chiefly causitd by the dmnistation 
of the Saugor and ndghbouriflg districts by the rebels, 
caused a delay, of which the r^5 took advantage by 
iKcupying the fort^ of Seroi and Marowra. os well as the 
difficult passes in the mouniainous ridges which separate 
Bundidcund from the Saugor distrkts- The [Kvsses were 
three in number, those of Nacut, Mudinporc, and Dha- 
mooncy. Sir Hugh Rose resolved to force these passes, 
mote especially as it was necessary to uiu«: his first and 
scccmd brigadia Cut the attack on Jhaosi. He accordingly 
sent orders 10 Brigadier Stuart, comm.indlug his first 
brigade, to mardi struigivt from MhO)v by the great trunk 
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road towards Jh^insi, tvhifst he hinisdf mov^ ditcct upon the 
fortre^. Narut iva^, by far, the most difficult of the passes 
just aHuded to, aod the enemy, having taken it into his head 
that Sir Hugh Rose must move titrough it, increased its- 
natural difficulties by barricading the road with abattis and 
parafsets of botiidere. The Rajali of Banpore defended It 
with about 10,000 men. Tiie next most dtfficuk [juss was 
Dhamooncy- Very^ little was known ;ibout Mudinpore, tlit 
third pass, but intelii^ice receU^ed by Sir Hugh Rose 
tlirough Major Orr, and a recotimmzsoHii. made hijtt 
select the last pass for his point of attack, whikt by a 
series of clever movements he made a strong ftaut against 
Nartit, which ivas twenty miles distant. Although Mudin- 
pore was found to be the most accessible of the three 
passes, it was still difficult, and defcuded by the Sepoys of 
Uie 50th N.I,, one of the best nratiaeer regiments, and by 
700 picked Bundcclas, 

At about 800 yards from the entrance of the Mudinpore 
pass, the Genera! saw the enemy in force on the hilU 
to bis left, and a heavy fire was opened on liis lerce. Su* 
Hugh Rose had a spur shot off, his orderly tvas hit, and there 
were some men anti horses in the battery badly wounded. 
'Fhe rebds were driven with loss from the glen and 
endeavoured to join a [a*ge body of the enemy in the liills 
on the left of the road; but, not giving them time to breathe. 
Sir Hugh Rose ordered the heights to be stormed, mider 
cover of the two guns of tlie Hyderabad contingent 
This was most efifectivcly done, aud a squadron of the 
t4tli Light Dragoons piiraued them for a considerable 
dismnet The next day the fort of Semi fell into 
bands, and the day after that, the fort of Xhirowra, which 
was evacuated on the approach of our force ■ and 
complete was the surrender tJiat Sir Robert Vlamill^n 
annexed it with a proclamation and military ceremonj^ 

Sir Hugh Rose then continued hk march to Jhaasi 
Great importance was attached to the fall of this fortrt^ 
and efcy by Wd Canning, Lord Clyde, and Loni 
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Elflhiiistoni:, It was regardcti as the- stronghold of tht 
tvImJ forces in Central India, and was garrisoned by 10,000 
Veldlces and Bundcclas, Ijesidw r,500 mutinous sepoys, of 
whotii 400 were cavalry. The number of guns ifi' the citj 
and fort was estimaict! at frtnn thirty to forty. Anxious as 
were Lord Canning and the Gommandiir-inChref that 
Jliansi should speedily* fall, they were so Impressed with its 
s^trength and with the inadocjuacy of Sir 11 ugh Roses force 
for its attack that Lord Clyde wrote to him oflfcrEng ihe 
option of proceeding instead loa'ards Banda. But Sir 
Hugh Rose felt so strongly the danger of leaving such a 
stronghold in his rear that he determined to take it at all 
costs. 

Not having been iWnished with any plan of tile city 
and fortress. Sir Hugh Rose luul to reconnoitre all the 
ground and positiona in the vicinity of JliansI, The 
great strength of the tort, natural as well as artirichtl. 
and Its extent, entitled it to a place amongst forirtjsses. 
It stood on an elevated rock, ttsing oui of a plain arul 
with its numerous ouiworks of masonry presented a very* 
imposing appearance. Its wails of gonlte ■varied from 
sixteen to twenty feet in thickness, and were further pro¬ 
tected by extensive and elaborate works of the same solid 
ia>nsiruction, all within the walls, with front and flanking 
embrasures for artillery fire, and loopholes, of which In some 
places there were live tiers, formuakeiry. (.luns placed on 
the high lowere of the fort commanded the oouittry all 
aronnd. One tower, called the *'White Tunei, had been 
raised in height by the rebels and armed with heavy 
ordnance. 

The chief of the rebel artillery and engineers 
was a first-rate artiltcrymaii. The miinner in which the 
rebels also served their guns, repaired their defences, and 
reopened fire from bauerics and guns repeatedly shut up* 
was excellent. Some batter!^ returned shot for shot. The 
women were seen working in the batteries and carry-ing 
aimmimtion. The “ Garden Baifer>- " was fought under 
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tile black flag' of the Fakiicrs. During the the 

Ranee of JhansI and her ladies, richly attired, gencndly 
visltod the *♦ Blacfc Tower " in the cool of the evening to 
see the opentdons, A bombartlier commandiag one of 
the breaching guns reported to Sir Hugh Rose on one 
occasion that "'he had covered the Queen and her ladles 
nlth his gun," and asked permission to hre on them. 
The ijenenil told him that he did not approve of that sore 
of urarfarc, crud and dangerous an enemy as the Ranee 
had been and cominued to be. 

Sir Hugh Rose had made arrangements on March 30 
for the storming, but tiie general action on April t with the 
so-called army of the Ptishwa, which atlvanced across the 
Betwa, to relieve Jhansi, vie., 20,000 men under Tautia 
TofMse with reinforcements of hca'iy guns, caused the 
assault to he deferred. 

At sunset, of the 30th, the enemy lit an immense bonfiit 
on a nsing ground on the Jhansi side of the Betwa^asa 
signal Id the town of their arrival; it was answered by 
salvoes from all the batteries of the fort and. city, and 
shouts of extreme joy from their defenders. It was evident 
that they sought a battle wth Sir Hugh Rose'^s force. 
This sclf-confidcncc was explain^ aftcrwanls by prisoners 
vrho stated that Tantia Topee had been informed by his 
spies that nearly all the Central India field force were 
scattered and engaged in the siegeand investment, and that 
he could easily destroy the few who guankd the camp. 
The fact is that Jlumsi had proved so strong, and the 
ground to be watched by cavalry was so esCensivc. that the 
force luid more than enough on its hamk But Sir Hugh 
Rose relied on the spirit of the British solibV whicli he 
knew always rises witli Bifficukies, and resolved, whilst he 
fought a general action with the enemy, not to relax the 

siege. He had. however, only 900 men available to meet 
the enemy. 

The Major-General always acted rm the principle chat 
the bc« way with .to Eastern fbe for making up mime- 
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rical inferiority is n tkiermined ntuck on Iheir weak 
point) and) if possible, on their mar. I'lti had therefore 
intended to coimncnce the attack at daylight, to advance in 
line, to pour into the tebels the fire of all his guns, and 
then to turn and double up tlieir left Dank. But the 
enemy, befbre daybreak, r-overctl by a cloud of skirmishers, 
advanced against him. Upon this the Genera! ordered 
his skirmishers to uncover his tine from their centre by 
ixtiring altcniately on lus right and left flanks, forming 
obliquely on them. As soon as the line was uncovered, 
he opened fire on the centre of the enemy, wltich had its 
effect. 

To foU a fonnidable flank attack, he ordered Captain 
Lightfooi, R.A., to move with half his battery at a trot to 
enfilade the enemy's right whilst lie himself galloped with 
a division of the Eagle Troop Bombay Horse Artillery to 
take the enemy s left vjt \VIieh about lialf way a 

round shot knocked over one of the guns. Sir Hugh 
Rose had nothing left for it but to go cm with the single 
gun and stop the enemy's extension to the left by firing 
shrapnel on it, and he instantly ordered the troop of the 14th 
Light Dragoons and two troops of the Hj^lenibad cavalry' 
to ntlvance and attack in line, in echelon from the left, 
the remaining Hyderabad cavaln* being placed in echelou 
on the right flank. 

Out these men, who later on, it musL be said, behaved 
with great gatbnir) , would not obey* notwith- 

standing the earnest efforts of the ofiicCTS and. noii- 
Commissioned officers to get them to move. In thui 
dilemma Sir Hugh Rose had to order up a troop die 
i4dt Light Dragoona. in merve in the second line, to 
replace iliein, and another Horsa Artillery gun to rein- 
ibrce the one gon in action, whilst he himself and hia staff, 
with Captain Needs troop of the t4ih Light Dragoons 
in front, attacked and enveloped in sonic degree the 
enemy’s left and left rear. The enemy poured a heavy 
fire into the cavalry, the Vclaitees jumping up on high 
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rocks and boulders to Soait and fire. Captain Rostv 
A.D.C., literally attempted to charge up these impassable 
rocks but was ordered by the M^nr-Genera! to desisL 
But before they could reload their matchlocks the cliaige 
was into their left. 

la order to rapidly follow up ttiEs success. Sir Hugh 
Rose advanced straight against the enemy’s centre, when 
the retreat of the rebels became a complete rout. Upon 
this he moved forward the whole of his artillery and 
cavalry in piirsiuL Ntdther ilie Jungle, which was set on 
fire to stop the pursuit, nor difficult gmund, could check the 
iudoiir of the pursuing troops, who saw within their reach 
the great prijse —the enemy’s heavy artillery. The b.attcry 
advanrageously placed on two rising grounds then came 
into action with the enemy, who were crossing the Betwa 
with their siege train, and completed the success of the day. 
Sir Hugh Rose pursued the enemy till dark, taking the 
whole of the siege train and the guns on the other sitle of 
the river, eighteen guns, in all, with a less to the rebels of 
upwards of looo men. Tims, without relaxing tn the least 
the investment of the fortified city and fortress of Jhansi. 
the Central India field force fought and completely routed 
the enemy. Poltowtng up this great success with rapidity, 
Sir Hugh Rose determined to storm Jhansi at once. 
He. therefore, on April a, issued a general order for the 
assault nirxt <Iay of the defences of the city wall, of which 
a copy, with dte plan of atmek, was furnished to the officer;; 
in command. 

The left mtack, ably and gaHamly conducted by 
Brigadier Stuart, succeeded perfectly, its right column 
passing, without loss or difficulty, through the breach, "pic 
escaliule on the left of the breach was gallantly led by 
Lieuicnani (now Colonel) Webber,, and the '■ Rocket 
Bastion'' was finally taken after a severe struggle joside 
the bastion. The devotion and gallantry of the 86ih 
regimeni in the assault and subsequent movement 
specialty marked in this operation. The right siitack was 
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not, iit first, SO fortunate on jccoutii of the breaking of iho 
scaling bddfits; but cveimiiillj' an entr>" vtab miute into tho 
oty on al! skies, notwithstanding ibc desperate attempts of 
tlte besii^d to prevent It. 

One Incident of the assault deserves preservation, and 
tliai was the death of l^-icmenani Dick. Me had, some days 
Irtdbre the assault, committed a serious offence in screen ^ 
ing a sergeant of the Sapp<tr5 who had been luotlng^ 
in spite of the General's most posttiv-e orders against 5 l 
S uds an example wa^ so fatal to dlscipUtie that Liemcnant 
Dick would have been tried by court*mJirtud, Sir Hugh 
Rose therefore sent for and told him on the eve of the 
assault of the punishment to which he had rendered himself 
iiable, atlding : ** But I have heard of your high promise 
and gtKjd qiialities* and 1 cannot subject you to a punisli- 
ment whlclt would, be ruinous to your career, and 
deprive you of the honour of the assault, t therefore 
pardon yon, and I know you will do your duty' tt>*morrow. 
On putting hts foot on the step of the scaltag-Iaddcr, 
Lieutenant Dick said to a brother ofTiceri “ 1 never c*n be 
sufficiently obliged toSh* Hugh Rosej toll him how I fvave 
<Ionc my duty." He ran up the ladder, received several 
shuts from the enemy, and fell mortally wounded to the 
ground. 

Soon after this, the nght and left attacks were concen¬ 
trated in the palace, and Sir Hugh Rose gained a large 
part of the city by occupying the *' Burra Gong gate, 
an important position. Here the General saw hts nephew, 
Captain Rose, .^.DX,, of the Rifle Brigade, save a inati of 
the 86th lying wounded, by taking his rifle and bayoneting 
his assallanL 

The next day Sir Hugh Rose and Bri^ulier Stuart 
o^picd the rest of the clt}- by a combined movement in 
tlic hope of capturing the Ranee/ hut she had escaped 
during the night through the treachery of some o( the men 
of the native contingents, 

^ She ns Bfculy ajitMwi bjf lieuL in tht pniimt. 
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Thus wnded. on April 3* 1858. the degt of Jhioisi, 
which, for wrmt of spactf, ih here ^ j'mptrfectlj' dt^cnbed- 
In that siege the Centra] India field force had 10 conteiul 
against tm enemy more than double its number and fighting 
behind farmldable fortifications, who defended themselves 
afterwards from house to Iwntse in a spacious dty, Por 
seventtjen da>'s and nights the investing force had not 
taken off their clothes or unsaddled their horses. The 
nature of the defence and the strictness of the investment 
gave rise to coniimijed and fierce combats. But the disci¬ 
pline and spirit of the tnx>ps enabled them to overcome ail 
difficulties, and to take the strongest fortress in Central 
India in an incredibly short dme, with a loss to the 
rebels of 5,000 men, 

1 he mcd^of the Central Indiiii field force treated with 
hurnanit}- the women and diildren of JhansJ. Neither the 
desperate resistanGe nf the rebels nor the recollection of the 
revolting and wholeade murders perpetrated the preceding 
year at that place could make the tnoops forget that 
women and children are always spared by English soldiers. 
So far from hurttng, the troops were seen sharing their 
ratlnns with them. Sir Hugh Rose alim gave orders that 
llie prisonere should be fiu 3 out of the prire gtaitL 

Having left at jhansi as a garrison a small force fonning 
part of Ms second brigade, Sir Hugh Rose marehed w-ith 
his first brigade towmtJs Calpte on April 25, 1858. He 
Reived Informaiion r* n?»/r that the Sepoy garrison of 
Calpee. reinforced by %^dait^ under‘the Ranee of J hansu 
and the Gwalior contingent and other rebds. the whole 
under the command of Tantia Topee, had occupied Koonch. 
where they were resolved to make a determim-d opp<> 
sition. The enemy had *stilfiii|y and strongly fortified the 
west part of the town, difficult to attack because surnnmdcti 
by woods, gardens, and tcmplesi, with high walla. Sir 
Hugh Rose, acting on his usual pUn that nothing 
put the Tehds out so much as mming their flank ami 
thnatening iJieir rtsar. resolved to mask the fortifiia} front 
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antlto^itiack Koonch in flank. In accortLmct’ witl» thesi: 
lactks he made a vcr>- exttinsiift* night inatfdh to the left, 
and rt little aJicr daybreak arfivt-d by means of good guides 
0p(>O5kc tbe west ade of Koonch, ami in rear of its fort and 
ibc centre of the town, having turned and taktai in rear all 
the enemy’s strong defences of the J hansl gate- The troops 
were as usual in capital Gpirits, especially when they saw the 
ahyxt of their niglii march fiimilcd. After they had 
rested, and breaidhsted on hot coffee, meat, and bread, the 
General arranged for the attack- 

A wing of the S6th Regiment and the Bombay 

Native Infantry were thrown into skirmishing order, snp* 
ported on the flank by detachments of artillery and cavalry, 
the remaindtr of the atmeking force being formed Into a 
second line. The sfcintiishm of the Bombay Native 
Infomry. under cover of the guns, into the wood 

temple and waited gardens with great galUntry. whikt 
the S6th Regiment, making a circuit to the left, t<>ok all 
ihc obstatdes in their front. 1 he enemy, seeing ihetr 
line of defence thus broken and thdf right completely 
turned, retired in masses from Koonch to the extensive 
plains stretching towards Calpee. forming an irregular 
and long line five or six deep in some places, covered 
1 by skirmishers at dose distances who at intervals 
were in “gouk" or small masses, a mode of ddrmislt* 
ing peculiar to natives of India. Such however was the 
vigorous character of the puntuit that they soon became a 
helpless column of runaways, losing some 500 or 600 men, 
besides !a!verB! guns. During the operations before 
Koonch. the men of the 71st and 3rd Eurcirtans dropi«sl 
down in numbers on the field, struck by the suu. In fact 
the sun was a far more deadly enemy than the rebels, for 
there was no shade while the action was going on. The 
General himself had fidlen three times from sunstroke, but 
continued to atmggle against it until the victnrj' was wxm, 
when the men- completely Tvorn out, moved olT towards the 
encamping grouad on the Caipct side of Koonch, 
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]i ^voiiJd have been a fault against strategy if Sir Hugh 
Rose bad luardiml f.m Caipee leaving the strong fort 
Lobaree, held l>y V^clattees, six or seven miles on hts left 
Hank. He therefore detached a smalt force to attack and 
take it. The fon was loii strong to batter with field 
artilltiry, and the only cnixatice was by the galei, which was 
blown in by the old Indian plan, of hanging hags oI grin* 
powder <mi it, under cover of tnusketiy' and artillery fire, 
I he gate was then stormed. A desperate struggle 
ttKdt place w'ithin the first gate, A soldi^ namcnl 
\\ hirlfKjol, who had already been honourably mendoned. 
for taking two w'oended soldiers who had fallen wkh broken 
ladders at Jhansi away on his shoulders, distinguished 
himself remarkably In this dangerous post. Using 

bis bayonet with the utmost dejtterhy and strength, he 
dcspatcht^d several of his cnemieji, and with an officer and 
his comrades followed the rebels into Uie second gate, 
charging round the banquette and interior of the fort, and 
killing all in it. Whirlpool received not few'er than ntneteen 
wounds, some so severe in the neck that, as lib comrades 
pm him into the <lhooIie. he said, " Take care, kuls, and 
don't shake ray head, or else it will come off." Of course 
the Major-General had every possible attention paid to this 
brave man; he made u remarluible recover)', and received 
OtL a day beyond his usual peoBion, besides the Victoria. 
Cross. Sir Hugh Rose -liways thoughi that his name of 
Whirlpool was assumed, and so it turned out to be. for from 
a parish n;turn from Dundalk he learnt tbat he was twenty* 
five years of age, a rrotftstant, tbat hh name, so far as the 
writer of this article remembers, was Canker, and that hk 
nearest of kin was his father, who had been postmaster in 
that town. When Sir Ijugh Rose was in command ra 
Irdiind. the whole family came to thank him for the 
kindness he had shown to this hero, who was then in Xcw 
South Wales. 

Sir H^h R«« hiJ rec««d an from the eirfl 

», Koonch, ilni if he did not month ot once to die 
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right bank of the Jumna, the enemy in Calpcc—the CwnJtor 
ccmttngent. the Queen of Jlianai, and (he Rai> Sahib—and the 
enemy stationed under the Nauab of Baiub at NoYi^oug, 
iwoniy tniJes sputh*west of CaJjMic, would cut him off| and 
prevent him “giving a hand” ;is ordered by the Supreme 
Governincnt uf India, to Lord Clydci. 

Ke therefore made forced inarehes to the Jitmna, and, 
despite the incredible sufleriugs of the men, succeeded in 
jiTTiving in time. A story b told of the sick that when the 
General asked the men if they had any complaints. “ Com¬ 
plaints. sir.” s^d the excellent surgeon of the 7 ist. ** dicy 
haven't a single thing which they would have in an English 
hospital in camp, at home or in the held: but/^ lie added* 
** thcy have no complaints, except one, and that is, they 
Cbniiot march with ydii to-morrow against the enemy." 
The men raising their heads from ihclr knapsiicks smiled 
in assent. Sir Hugh Rose answered that he had had g4.>C)d 
experience of their courage and devotion wiiich were 
worthy of thtrir antecedents- 

The Central India field force hiid now 10 contend not 
only against the mind army, fighting with all advantages 
of su{j«rior numbers and knowledge of the ground, but 
with a Bengal sun at its maximum of summer heat. The 
number of officer and men on the sick list increasttl daily 
and added to the difficulties of transport. Water and forage, 
were also scanty on the march, only muddy water was 
available. A check or still won*f a defeat, liefore Calpce in 
the adi’aitced state of tlichm seasim with the rains close at 
hand, would have resuscitated rebellion throughout India, 
ci>mproTnised the safety of Cawnpore, and exposed to a 
dangerous flank attack the extensive line of operations of 
the Commander-m-Cbicf. . 

Calpee was situated on a high rc*ck rising from the 
Jumna, and surrounded by miles of quite unfathomable 
ravines twisting in a most extraoitlinary manner. Sh* 
Hugh Rose*5 plan of attack was. briefly, that the Bengal 
forre on the opiwsite side of the Jumna should shell vigor- 
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ouitly die fort of OiJpee and dao tliaL part of tho (Ittfenic^ 
facrng hi$ position at &olowJ<je, wiithsi he hlmseir. with hia 
llrst brigade* attached Odpee hy its Jeft* making a strong 
fcmt with the second brigade against the right of the enemy 
at Banda- lo lie convened into a real attack if feasible- 
The enemy* coming out of tJtctr impregnable ambuscade 
in these ravines, unceasmgty hampered the troop* on the 
leant, if possible, the intentions and force of the 
enemy in Calpce, Sir Hugh Rose sent into the place one of 
those adventurers who in campuigns liang about a camp, 
know the country perfectly, and generally gain reliabte 
inforniaticm. About midnight of hfay n. a sentry woke 
him at his tent, and said that a man wished to speak 
to him. and this messenger forthwith appeared. He told 
the General tliat the plan of tile enemy was to make a 
grand attack on his position the following morning betivecn 
to and 11 a-m. This late hour did not surprise Sir Hugh 
Rose, as intercepted correspondeivoe showed that the leaders 
of the rebel forces in CaJjjee had issued a cinnilar order 
to all the troops under their command tliat they were not 
in future to attack the English at dayUght. but between 
those hours when iht rays of the sun were most kitaL 
Acting upon this information, which ^voi told with great 
detail and ?rith apt>arent truthfulness^ Sir Hugh Rose 
•provided for the possibility of Its being treadierous by 
s^gthening hie right instead of weakening it, and placing 
himself in the centre of his line, with the Oirad Corps 
Shordy afterwards an orderly came to him froni 
Bngadiei Stuart, comraandlng on the right, to report 
that the enemy had shown themselves at several heads of 
the ravines, and that lie would probably he aUacked. 
Sir Hi®h Rose accordingly- ordered the Camel Corps to 
remforce the right. Dismounting the men of the Camel 
Corps, and forming them into line, be ascended the risiiig 
^tmd in double time, then moving down the hUI with the 
difinmimicd Camd Corps men. he ordered a vollev to Tx* 
fired into the rebels, and with a cheer chatged them with 
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the bayonet. This charge relieved IJrigadier StTiort and 
his position from immediate danger* 

lo the meajttiine reports were received by the Genera! 
tothceirectthai his left iiad succesafully and completely 
driven liack into Calpee the force unJisr the Ranee of 
Jhansi and Rao Sahib. Sir Hugh Rose al once saw that 
his right course ivas to profit by this defeat and attack 
Calpee tile next morning before break of day. But the 
enemy, who had been watching his movements, and whose 
DuoraU had experienced the full effect of their defeat, hod 
begun imcoediaieSy after this repulse to evacuate Calpee, 
and when the British force advanced, their last man was 
rapidly retreating by a toad considcnibly to its left, from 
which it was separated by ravines. In short, Calpee had 
been won by tlic general action of the preceding day on 
the banks of the Jumna. la th^rtbing this important 
and successful operation Sir Hugh Rose wrote: "So great 
and varied were the difficulties vidth which the Central 
India field force had to contend, all of which I have not 
thought it necCMary to detail, that having stati^l so fully 
the obUgations I am under to human aid, 1 should not do 
justice to my own feelings, nor ! am sure to those of the 
generous spirits whom 1 led, were I not to say how large j 
share of our gratitude for prcservatdiCJa and success is due 
to the signal mercy of Heaven." He was himself 
prostrated with sickness. He had had thnsc attacks of 
the sun at Koonch, a fourth in the action of Muttra, and a 
fifth in the gtmera! action before Calpe*:. The capture of 
CaJpee completed the plan of tlie rami>aign whiclt the 
Government of India had drawn out for dm Central 
India forces Morehmg from Mhow in November, 1857. 
that force. In five montha. had traversed Central India, 
had beaten tlic enemy on every' occasiim in thirteen general 
actions and and had captured some of the strongest 

fortresses in India. 

After the capmni of Calpee, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out 
witli fatigue and succcssiv e sunstrokes, was advised by lus 
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mtrdjc.')! officer to return at once to Bombay, anti he had 
actually applied for leave to go when intehigence readied 
him which created a ^nsatian throughout India only 
ei|ua]ted by that whidi ts'as caused hy the fir^t mutiny, to 
tile effect dint the rdiej army under Tatuia Topee and the 
liaiiee of Jhansi, while retreating across the Chumhal river, 
had changed their route, and liad attached the Maharajah 
Semdinh at Balmrdurpore, nine miles from Gwalior, when 
His Ilighncsss troops, w;th tlie exception of a few of his 
bodyguard, had ireacJieroudy gone over to the enemy. 

T hus the rehds who Imd JEed in iliscjrdcr and licIpTesS' 
iit:ss from CaEpec were now unexpectedly set up again with 
abundance of money, a capita] park of artillery, plenty of 
war material, and Scindiah's array as their allies—the licst 
organised and drilled of all the native levies. To render this 
state of things still more emliarrassing, Gwalior feli into 
rebel hands at the most unfavoumhk time of the year for 
military operations, on the eve of the great rains ^the 

monsoons), and when the heat of the summer was at its 
maximum. 


rhis serious news reached Sir Hugh Rose directly after 
Ills leave had been granted. He felt much better after some 
days* rest, ami at otto: telegraphed to the Govern or-General 
to say that he would be glad to take command of the force 
ordered to retake Gwalior. Upon this Lord Cunning 
replied, thanking him '■ <iani«Uy for this generous act 
of devotion to the public service," and accepting his 
services. Brigadier-General (now Lord) Napier had been 
appolmed to succeed Sir Hugh Rose on bis prejected 
departure from Bombay, but with that generosity which 
always characterises him, he told Lord Canning that he 
wmuld be ddiglued to serve as second in command, to which 
the C.>overnot-Gtmeral agreed, and Sir Hugh Rose was ola-J 
to ime so vahi^le an officer to assist him in the Gwalior 
operations. The m^ch to Givalior was attended with 
considerable difficulties on account of the badness of the 
fMds. the want »r maps, difficult rtvera to be crossed, and 
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sudi intense heat that the thcrmonietor on one occasion 
stood at 130' in the shade, when U brok<% but Sir Hugh 
Rose hopetl that a successful attack of the enemy, DuiHide 
and irtsid« the city, would, as at Galpee. tw followed hy the 
capture of the fort, for to have besieged the fortress 
sctcntificaJly ^voutd have bsted too long. 

On June 16 (1S58). after marching ail night. Sir Hugh 
Rose arrived within four or five miles of Morar. and made 
whilst the men were preparing tlicir breakfasts a dose 
reconnaissance of the cantonments. Certain that Ins men 
would be reinii’igorated by a move against them, and tliat 
the rntmiU of the enemy would be damped by his attacking 
them unexpectedly after a long night's march, he ^fveil to 
do so at once, and accortlirtgly placed the troops in order of 
battle. The advance, covered by the Hyderabad cavalrj^ 
W.XS made in Wo tines; die first line iintler his own com¬ 
mand, the second under Biig.*Gen- Napier. As the troops 
advanced, the enemy in the ravines were forced to show 
themselves hy Brigadier-General Napier, and a sharp action 
took place between them ami the 71 si, who, as usual, lic- 
haved atimirahly, completely Ideating the enemy with great 
loss. The commander of the second line merited Sir Hugh 
Rose's warmest thanks for his skilful management The 
sticcess of the diiy was completed by a most admirable 
jnirsuit of the rebels by a winguf the i 4 ih Light Dragoons. 
The capture of the Morar cantonments had good results. 
It was the fir^t defeat which the combined for^ of the 
Calpe^ and Gwalior tebels liatl sustained, and it enablctl 
Sir Hugh Rose to get immediately into commumcaimn 
with the co-0{}erating force at Kotah-kt-Serai, and to rwjn- 
noitre Gwalior from its east side. 1 n the meantime, a ® 
encounter tvilh the enemy nc'^ Kotah*ki-^rai ena e 
the force there iiartially to occupy the height® between 
that jdace and Gwalior, after considerable resistance. n 
a gallant charge of the »ih Hussars, when they passed 
right through the cnemys camp and cairfed everything 
Iiefort them, the Queen of lhansi, di^uised as a page, was 
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by a hussar, and the tree was aftcrwartls shown 
where hor IiQcIy was buniL Thus Tell the hravesi and 
most capable military leader or thti rebels. As Lord 
Stiaihnaim afterwards said of her, "Woman as she i¥as. 
she was the best man of them dL’ 

After some sharp imcounters, Sir Hugh Rose entered 
the L^kar, or eowti. without maicria! difficulty, and 
raanching up tlic main street with a squadron of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, took {lossession of Scindiahs 
iviihom bloodshed, with the useful aid of Ca[Jt3in (now Sir 
Richard) HEcade, who, known to the Gwalior men, 

Wunteered to ride forward alone into the courtyard, and 
succeeded Itx inducing the excited rebels in it to give ii up 
peaceably to the British force. 


In the early morning Sir Hugh Rose moved with 
General Stuart’s br^de to the left of the Gwalior roefc. 
to rum h where it was not precipitate. At this moment 
Lieutenant Rose son of Rose of Kilravock, commanding 
the advanced skirmishere, saw a little beneath him a fallmg 
of the ground where the second gate into the fort w-as 
situaieU.and collettinghis skirmishcfB in line, he fired a \'ollr'y 
mtothe^vuy and stormed it. kiilhg every man that wtis in 
It and eflechng a capture as successful a.s ft was bold. The 
Majtw-General came up with the Stiih Regiment from the 
left 01 the rock, wliicb was scaled without mmrh difficulti* 
and entered the courtyard, where in the ^indent guard^roum* 
cut out of the rock Lieutenant Ruse lay dying. Sir Hugh 
Rose ^obk tiLs H^hlund relarive warmly by the hand not 
kfuiwing hut wound was ftuaL and promised toaooIv fQi-ii,^ 

Victoria^ for him. He smiled and was mo« gratified 

but shortly afterwards expired. * 

Sir Hugh R«e ,h,„ ^ ^ 

Gtin-nii Napier. rcqULWmg him to pursue ,he enemy an fer 
»il « dosdy a. he could. Thin u-au done m«« eaLudiy 
He ulao wrote to Sir R. Hamilton informins him of th. 
aiuure of Gmdior. and si^gesting that ^ Maharajit' 
Seiudiah should return to ha capjej, pjij, Highiteat 
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did tbc next tnoniing. making Hs enirj' accompannid by 
ihe Genera] and his staff. Thus ended r>n June ao. >$58, 
the taking of GwaJior. The erperations were briefly 
summed up by Sir Hugh Rose In a tiespatch to the 
Govemmeni of India, dated October 185B, in Tvhich 
he said;— 

“As the Commander of the troops engaged, it is my 
duty to say that although a most arduous campaign had 
imi^aifcd the health and stnengtii of my force, their citscipUne. 
devotion and courage remained unrarying and unshaken, 
enabling them to make a very rapid march in summer heat 
to Gwalior, fight and gain two actions on the road, one at 

Morar Cantonments, the other at Kotali'ki’Serai, amve at 

their posts from gnuit dLstanoes and by bad roads, before 
Gwalior on the day appo'mted, June 19, and on that same 
day carry by assault all the enemy's positions on strong 
heights and in most difhculL ground, taking one battery 
after another, twenty-seven pieces of artillery in the action, 
twenty “five in the pursuit besides the guns in the Ibrt, the 
old city, the new city, anil finally the rock of Gwalior, held 
to be one of the most important and strongest fortresses in 
India. 1 marched on June g from Caljiee, and on the 19th 
of the same month the Gwalior States were restored to their 

Prince." 

The approvals of the Indian authorities on tl« fall 
and capture of Gwalior were 'both numerous and 
ilartering. but history has rccortled a still more dur^lc 
tributti of praise and admiration to the gallant and victoriota 
coninumdcr. Alter the recapture of Gwalior, Sir 1 lugh 
Rose made over the command to Brigadier-General Kapicr. 
and on June 29. 1838, proceeded to Bombay, and rc-assujiwd 
comroaftd of the Poona division- His services were not 
forgotten at home, for he was crea ted a G.GB* (J^* 3 « 
iS58),andappcimial to the colonelcy of the 45th Regiment. 
His name was also included in the vote of thanks passed 
on April 14. 1839, in Imih Houses of Parliament for the 
Indian Mutiny cam|iatgn, udten his scrt^iccs were referred 
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to bj' the Earl of T^erbj, the Duke of Catnbrjilge. LonJ 
^tantey, and Lord Palmerston in the most culogistte lemis. 
Tin: flifhculttts under which those services were rendered 
may perhaps be best inferred from the foilawing extract 
from a letter to his brother-in* the Earl of Morton, 
dated June 50 , 1858:—*' f took Koonch In a heat which 
cannot be told—113* in the shatiu. I was three times 
par^j-sed by the sun, but they threw buckets of cold water 
over me and gave me rtrstofatives, and, thank God, I was 
able to ride again anti join the comlwt. Owing tO'God's 
great mercy I have had. thirteen fights^ and aJw'uys won the 
day without a check. Your old regiment, the 71 si, had 
twelve men struck dead in the ranks. Afterwards at 
Ddpee it was 119 in the shade, and 200 out of less ih:«i 
400 men of the 251I1 XiuJve Infantry fell dead, struck by 
nun, I delight in the 7 rst, and 1 have a splendid regiment 
in the S6th, which go at ntiytbing.'* 

How he received Iiis honours may be judged from 
lliis letter to his mother {August 15, 1S58); f haw 
received a most kint) and handsome letter from the Duke 
of Cambridge telling me ibut Mer Majesty has given me 
the G*C,B, Lord Elphinstone has also beett cxceedJiigly 
kiniL He gave me on my return here a beaiuifud Arab 
mare,* and he told me that he had received a letter from 
the I>uke. in which he spoke of me m the handsomest v^y. 
The kindness of ever)*one here is remarkable. Each regL 
mem Iras given me bantpnjts. A deputation oF all the 
officers and civil serx’anis of Poona came to me to say that 
they wished to give me a dinner or a ball k proof of their 
admiration of what they ddl my brilliant conduct I 
a ball for the sake of the ladies, young and old, who. poor 
things, in India a/f danefe." fiut he adds plaintively 
“Public favour is a very fitful thing, and. much as I apjwe- 
ciateall this kindness, I toceive it with the knowledge that 
it may change in a contrary direction at any^ momciiL" 


.trs/U? brought homo to E^gUod wiih bid 

tfl6s, uu] bred a targe and prolitable ftuai 
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Sir Htigh Rose always wished, to give all tht: credit he 
coufti to the soldiers who served him so weih 

On March 29, i860. Sir Hugh Rose was appointed to 
the command-in-chief of the Bombay army, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, but after holding that post for a few 
months, he was ti-ansferred (June 4, i86o), on the depar¬ 
ture of Uid Clyde, to the still more important office of 
Cbmmander-in-Chicf in India. As the object of this article 
is to give a sketch of Sir Hugh Rose s services in the 
field it is impossible to add to its length by a tlfitailcd 
narration of his five years’ administration of ihe army in 
India. But at ihe same time a brief reference to the prin- 
cipai features of that administration may not be considtued 
out of place. One of the first duties which Sir Hugh Rose 
set before himself, after baking over the cmumand-in-chicf, 
was to improve the discipline of the army, which from the 
effects of the Mutiny and the long eampai^ ooiise<iucni on 
it was in a somewhat lax condition. This state of things 
was especially appareni in that portion of it known as the 
Indian or European, in contradistinction to the Queen's, 
army, and it culminated in openly mutinous conduct of an 
aggravated character in the 5th Royal European Regiment 
at Dinapore. Finding his attempts at crushing this spirit 
of insubordination frusinued in a material degree. Sir H ugh 
Rose was forced to warn the array at large of the serroiia ^ 
notice be intended to take of the next case of iosubor* 
dinatiqn that came to his notice. This happen^ to be 
one in tile same regiment. Private Thomson disobeyed 
a superior officer, and for this was found guilty and 
sentenced to be shot The Commander-in-Chlef resolved to 
tuifofce the senLenoc^ The execution of the sentence was 
followed by die disbandment of the rr^ent. The.se 
measures* in combination with others et^uallj'^ firm but 
nectesary, put a stop at once to further mdiscjplme in the 
anny, and didteii the lull approt'al of the governments in 
India and at boinc. 

.\rtOthcr matter which Sir Hugh Rose had ranch at 
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heart, incannectioa with the Euro|>eaji soldier tn tndui, vas 
d»c creation of some employment for him in the weary 
hours of cantonment life- With this object he introduced 
a system of w'orkshops and soldiers' gardens (July, 
which, after fair trial, proved extremely Lenelicial to regi¬ 
ments, and was in consequence adopted throughout the 
British army at home and aUrmd. The Native army no 
less occupied bis ctose attention, and became in his hands a 
splendid fighting machine. 

In agenda] sense. Sir Hugh Roise regarded the amah 
gamation of the Queen's and Company’s forces, which loot 
place during the early pan of his tenure of office as 
Commonder-in-Chtef, as one of the most trying and difficult 
duties ever entrusted to him. Fortunately he was on 
intimate terms of friendship with the Viceroy (Eari Canning), 
and their inews on the subject of amalgamation so entirely 
coincided, that, notwithstanding material diflerences of 
opinion on some points with the Home Government the 
changes were ultimately carried out without undue diffi¬ 
culty or friction. Whilst, during hw command^ Sir Hugh 
Rose attended specially to the comforts and dtscipltne of 
tl»e men, oni: of the chief features of his tenure of office was 
his system of selection of offieers by merit which earned 
for him the respect of all those who esteemed merit before, 
lavour. His personal inspeciiDiis of the troops, moieover. 
were frequent and minute, entailing on him much fatigue 
and extra work, -Amongst other long jf>umies he rode, in 
186a, down the north-w^t frontier India at the rate of 
sixty miles a day for twelve days with a few selected staff 
officers, and made a very' valuable report upon the subject 

For reasons already staled, it is not possible to say 
more than that In April, 1865, Sir Hugh Rose gave up the 
chief command of the army, after a five years' tenure, 
amidst mudi regret and many valued evidences of goodwill 
on the part of officers and men. As he travelled down to 
Calcutta en r<w/e for home, the various regiments serving 
under him sent their hands to the railway stations through 
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wiiich he passed, to play, on his arri%'al and departure, the 
tunes he was known to like. Addresses were also presented 
to him by many of the civil bodies in the taijjfer towns, 
Indian public opinion was, in short, expressive and even 
indulgent in its appreciation of his services as Commander- 
in*Chief. One of the most gratifying testimonies to his 
services was that given at a farewell entertainment at 
Simla, on September ly. t 964 » when Sir Robert Napier 
(now Lord Napier of Magdala) said:— 

’** Never has the army of India had a chief more 
earnestly solicitous to ensure its cfficieiicy than his Excel¬ 
lency Sir Hugjh Rose; ricver, 1 believe, has the army of 
India been in a more efficient condition than it is at the 
present moment; never has the army of India had a 
chief whom it would have followed to the field against a 
foe worthy of it with fuller confidence of success than this 
army would feet under its present Commandcr-in-Chief 

In reply to this. Sir Hugh Rose said : “ I have to thank 
the army for an unvarying goodwill and never-failing 
support, and I regret to give up this great command which 
must satisfy any honotirable ambidon, and which I owe, not 
to my merUs, but to the Civour of iny Sovereign and to the 
brilliant success of the Britisb and Naiiv*e troops of the 
Bengal army, whose bravery and devotion in the Central 
Indian campaign will csl in my recollection as long as 
memory lasts,*" 

On his arrival in England, Sir Hugh vs'as recebed with 
the kindest manifestations of welcome by all classes of the 
ctunmunicy. He w'as at once appointed to be Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and was soon afterwards raised 
to the Peerage under the title of Riron Sirathnaim of 
Strathnaim and Jhansi. Thus >is laciive career ended 
amid the scenes wherre it had b^un lifty years before. 

During his early tenure of office in Ireland, he 
was confronted with the somewhat formidable^ Fenian 
Conspiracy of 1866—67. orgamsation and 

skilful disposition of llie troops under his command. Lord 
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Strailuiairri succeeded tn keeping Trdand in thjose stimng 
times under cuntml, and in preventing deep and wide¬ 
spread conspiracy from growing into an open rebdtlon* 
l-ord Straihnnim, besides being one of Her Majesty's 
commissioners for the Lieutenancy of the City of Lnndon. 
was a D*C.L. of Oxford and an Honorary LL.D. of Dublin 
Udiveniity. After he gave up the Irish command he lived 
chiefly in London, where he became a prominent member 
of society, and was pronioicsd in 1877 to the highest rank 
in the Army, that of Field-Marshal. Lip to the hour of 
his death he took a keen interest in the mTHiaiy and 
political questions of the day, speaking and ivridng 
frequently and copiously on the evils, as he termed them, 
of the short service system of enltstment, as contrasted 
with long service and a jjensioti. He also freely dis¬ 
cussed the various campaigns in Afghanistan, South 
Africa, Egypt, and the Soudan, and the di fie rent 
policies adopted by the GovemmenL But neither for 
the cxmtparatively irtaciive life he led in London, nor for 
the responsible care of his large estates in Hertfordshire, 
was he fitted by trainit^ or temperament, and he often 
longed to break away from them for active command in the 
field. The very quallttf^ which made him a distinguished 
leader of men—such as tenacity of purpose, endurance, a 
quick temper, an unbending will, a rcarlessness of responsi¬ 
bility and of men—were qualities which, ai times, brought 
him into collision in the routine of London political and 
soda! life, with both friend and Ibe alike. 

But iw one who knew him, even ^ an acquajntaftc*» 
could fail to recognise in the gallant old veterans wools 
and actions a depth of feeling and a straightforwardness of 
purpose often wanting in,themsdves. Mistake he some¬ 
times made, but they were generally mistakes of impulse. 
His heart was !ilwa>>s in the right pliee. With a some¬ 
times stem exterior, he had a ready gift fijr tJjj. needyii a 
w-arm word for the oppressed, and a rebuff for the impostor. 
Ai times rushing bravely into the breach to denounce^ as 
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he thought, some icicompoteot ofHccf, some military failure, 
or some potidcal intrigue, he made speeches in Parliament 
n'hich he not only dreaded hut had tiot die physical power 
to deliver with success, and wrote letters which from their 
length and persistency often wearied hoih his secretaries 
and correspondents. But in principle he was generally 
right, and he allowed, no consideration of fatigue or friend¬ 
ship to stand in the line of conduct which he conscientiously 
adopted His hospitality knew no boundSi and it was 
extended ctjually to the gntat and the humble. 

What pilled him, perhaps^ most in his later years was 
his appointment, in 18&9, to the Colonelcy of the Royal 
Horse Guards (the Blues). Thb appoinuncni, conferred on 
him for those services which, as has already been seen, the 
Duke of Cambridge so warmly appreciated, gave him 
apedal gratification, and up to the last moment of his life he 
was never tired of speaking of the unvarying kindness and 
fs p ndr^ ctfnsm n shown. lum by his Colonel, as he termed the 
Prince of Wales (Colonel-in-Chief of the Household 
Brigade), and of the respect and deference Im received at 
all times from the officers and men of tlte Blues,'' from 
the commanding officer downwajds. He was very proud 
of his regiment, and much valued hb connection with it. 
It was on his appheatian, made on June tS, tliat tlie 
Fidd-Marahal Comimnding-in-Chief consented to regard 
the Household Cavalry (Adjutant-General's letter, July 7, 
1S82) as available for active service in the fi^d. Dib led 
(to the intense satisfaction of Ix^rd Slrathnairn and of the 
Hoasdiold Brigade at large) to tlic employment, soon 
afterwards, of detachments firom the three regiments in the 
Egyptian and Soudan cimpiugns, with such marked honour 
to the Brigade, and such benefit to the Army at iargc> 

Lord Stratbnalm was the last link between tho p;ist imd 
present generation of soldiers. The AUwise Disposer of 
events drew his thoughts into channels which 'were priceless 
tn comparison with the evanescent allurements of a London 
exbtence, or the positions which rank and honour in this 
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worfd confer. The oU hero was weary and worn m the 
service of tits Qtieerit but he ever looked ronviird to that _ 
better oouniry of which lie tiad, from bts youth up, heard 
from a good mother who was devoted to him. 

He spent much of his time In examining the religious 
questions of the day, denouncing with no unsparing voice 
the advance of atheism in English society and politics 
under the protection of genius and in the garb of religious 
freedom. With tho^ to whom he gave his confidence, he 
discussed these questions freely and unremittingly; he, 
moreover^ devoted an hourench morning and evening to 
his devotion^ remembering by name many of those who 
Iiad fought gallantly under him, and thpsrimmediate rda- 
ijons arid friends whom he regarded with aflfcction. He 
died suddenly at Paris on Oct r6, iSSj, without allowing 
anyone to know of his brief illness. He telegraphed. 
Indeed, to the writer of this article to come over and 
him on important business; but tt was only posssible to 
arrive a few minutes too late. A faithful servant read to the 
l^Iarshal, at his own request, the Service for the Sick, and 
thus the gallant and aged soldier passed calmly aw'ay. 

A gcneml desire was felt ut the army that this veteran 
public servant should be honoured with a public funeral. 
But the public made no sign. They had forgotten the 
services* of a once adulated general. He lies, therefore, in 
the humble churchj^rd of Christchurch, We leave him 
in certain hope that the God of battles will give him that 
pardon and reward which he daily and earnestly sought, 
and in trustful confidence that his memory- will find im 
honourable place in England's military history, which can 
boast of few more chivalrous spirits than Hugh Rose. 

Owen T. Buhxe. 

= A iisnificMi inddiitn happened om the very day of Ltad 
StnUinajtn'f fuaeial id pro™ how eiuily fkaie b KbL On lie cvtaiiftg of 
l*fd Stnnhiaim'* (oneral u Chiwtcbirhdi, ifce asw tndiao CommiMlef, 
io ChUf vaa enicmiacd st ihe Alwjsiffii House. Baa of (he nutty ipe^en, 
itot uAc puid any trilHite la hit toentoi)-, Suet it £k»M 1—En. . 0, A 
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'■ K(iB30h--To6SOK”r Being * GUssaiy AuglO'Indtin ColkMjuial Wgnls 
^Dd PhiMo, «Jii Kindred Temw; Fjfmdlflgie*], 

Geogrephral. and Discom«. By Colowl Besrv Yuli, R.^. 
CB.i LL.lJ., tnd tie Ime Afttnua CoJta Bttswuti, Pii-lJ., C.l.fc., 
irf the Midras Ctril Semec, JohaMureny. i88fi. 

The Editor of ihb Review has requested me to give in its 
p^cs some account of the work, the title of which is given 
above, announced for a very long time by Mr, Murray, and 
at lost on the eve of issue. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the 
present writer, who was Jiving at Paler^. ^d the Ute 
iamenied Arthur Burnell, of the Madras Civil Service, then 
occupying various posts in succession, in Taft)ore and other 
districts of Southern and Western India. We had then 
only once met—at the India Libtarj', but lie took a kindly 
interest in work dial engaged me, and this led to an exchange 
gf letters, whicti continued after his, return to India. About 
t!i72~his eadiest letter on the sutgect I cannot find—he 
mentioned that he was meditating a vocabulary of Anglo- 
Indian words, and Itad made some coUecdonsfor the subjecu 
Ln reply, it was stated that I also had long been taking 
note of such words, and that a notion of the kind 

as his own had also been at various limes floating tn my 
mind; and I proposed that we should combine our labours. 

[ had not. in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful 
for carrying through such a task alone, but I liad gone 
through a good deal of the kind of reading that would 
largely help in instances and iHustiations, and had also a 
strong natural taste for the kind of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned 
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cdUice which is now about to appear, and the completton of 
which my fntuid has not lived to see, Tt was buHl up from 
our joint contributions till his untimely death in i8Sa, and 
since then almost daily additions have continued to be made 
both to the material and. to the structure. The subjecCj in 
fact, had taken so compreTicnsive a shape that it was 
becoming diSicult to say where its limits lay. or why It 
should ever end, except for the old reason, which had 
received such poignant Illustration : ar$ hnge^ vii& brevis. 
And so it has lieen summarily wound up at last. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words in use 
among Europtians in the East have not unfrequcntly been 
printed, A tolerably copious one appears in the " Index 
Explanatory.” appended by Dr. John Fryer, F.K.S.. to his 
excellent foUo. " A New Account of East India and Persia 
in Eight Letters, being Nine Years' Travels, begun ifiyj 
and Bnished i6Si.“ Even an earlier example is found in 
the ” Voyages et Observations du Skvr de la BovlIa3^-ie- 
Govi, Gemilhonime Angevin," Paris 1653 (reissued in 
*657), .to whlcli is appended an “ Explication de pivsievrs 
mots, dont I'intelligence cst neoessairc au Lecteur,'' 
Bluteaus groat Partiigaese dictionary (with supplement 
filling JO volumes, small folio^ lyic — aSJ contains a con¬ 
siderable number of Indian wonls in Lusitantan use, but they 
have to be laboriously picJiedl out from the mass. A limitod 
example of such a vocabular)' occurs as prefixed to “A 
Voyage to the East Indies," by Mr. Grose, end ed„ 1775. 
At a date a little later than the last the prolonged excite¬ 
ment iu England created by the impeachment of Hasringsr, 
and kindred matters, led to the publicatioii of other vocabu¬ 
laries, One of these, now before me, is a tamo, volume, 
called the " Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the- 
Forms of ImpeachmenL*' Stockdafe, 1788, No authors 
name h given. Another b ” An Indian Glossary, consist¬ 
ing of some Thousand Words and Terms oummonly used 
in the East Indies .... extremely serviceable in 
a.'irisUng stmngem to acjiuira with Ease and Quickness the 
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Language cf that Country (a very (|iit:stir>uiiblc stat^nifciit)- 
By T, T, Roljaiis, of the ^rd Regt» &c., of the 

Native Infantrj*, E.L Printieti for Murra)’ & Highly, Fleet- 
street. 1800.” A deal of this seems taken directly 
from the former, but no oonnecnon is intimated. Wtthm 
the last year a dictionary o( Anglo-Indian terms has been 
l^ublishcd by Mr, Whih^'orth, of the Bomhay service. 

Of works of thb kind in existence, such as have been 
the result of serious labour have been nearly all of a land 
purely technical, intended to fadliiate the comprehension of 
official documents by the explanation of terms used in the 
Revenue department or other branches of Indian admuiis- 
traiiun. The most notable examples are {of briefer and 
more occasional character) the Glossary appended to the 
famous '‘Fifth Reix)rt'’of the Select Committee of 1812. 
which was oompfled by Sir Charles Wilkins; and, of a far 
more vast and comprehensive kind, the late Professor Horace 
Hay man Wilson's ■' Glossary of J udtcial and Revenue terms’* 
(410., 1855), which leaves far behind every other atmmpi in 
that kind, and which may perhaps bear reediting, but 
can hardly be superseded. * 

That kind however ts rtot ours; as a momeniary glance 
at professor Wilson’s Glossary and at ours (or, we might 
say, even at this article) would manifest. Our work, indeed, 
in the tong course of its compilauon, has gone through some 
modification and cnlarge/ncru of scope } but hardly such as in 
any degree to affect its distinctive character, in which some* 
hing has been aimed at diflering in fbmt from any work 
known to us. In its original conception it u’us intended to 
deal with all that class of words which, not in general 
pertaining to the technicalities of administraiioo, recur con- 
simitly in the daily intercourse of the English in India* 
cfihur as expressing ideas really not provided for by our 

* The late Telo^ scholar, Mr. C, I*, Brown ipicrtwsed, with 

critkoms and addenda, a copy Of Wt1«wi, now in die lodut Uhtwy. 1 
nem thmugh ii and banu^ a few note wi A adiaowlcd*5m^i. But 
the oi imiiioveineoi dM lurittE me as iioiirttant. 
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mother tongue, or supposttd by the speakers (often quite 
erroneously) to express something whkh is not capable of 
just denotation by any English term. A certain percentage 
of such words have been carried to England by the constaat 
reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some 
degree imbue with their notions and phrasetdog)' the circles 
from which they have gone fontu This dfect has also been 
still more promoted by the currertcy of a vast mass of liter¬ 
ature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects: as well as, for years past, by the regular appearance 
of Indian correspondence in English newspapers, in^much 
that a considerable number of the expressions alluded to 
have not only become farniliar in sound to English ears, but 
have become natunilised in the Engibh language, and are all 
meeting with ample recognition in the Great Dictionary 
edited by Dr, Murray.Of words urhidt have been 
admitted to full franchise, we may give as examples, (urry, 
t(fddyt i^eramht (Acrooi^ Aw/, iiapeyi,si!(^foy, and 

of odiers fomiliar enough to the English car, though hardly 
received into citizenship, eajnpsttntlf^ita,pucka, iJmixry, 
SaiaOt mahout^ uatUoht first~eh&Pt competition-«ra/Ai; 
dfV. But beyond these words, received within the last 
century or so, and gradually, into half or whole recognition, 
there are a good majty utliers, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian won!, 
or the modification of an Indian proper name. Such words 
are (hitda^ taluoy gingham^ shawls paiatdein^ mattdarm, 
bamboo^ pagoi^, typhoon, tttonsoott, and 1 may mention 
among further examples, which may perhaps surprise my 
readers, the names of three of the bo^ of a man-of-war, 
vix,, the cuitOF, jffiiy‘hotit, and the dingy as all (probably) 

of Indian origin. Even phrases of a different ciiaracter— 
slang, indeed, but slang generally supposed to be vernacular 
as well as vulgar —** that is the chetsf or supposed lo 

* 1 hare to tiflok I>i. Jlunay for a moH kindJy mierelai^ uf «»- 
tmimatioM, by which I h*re beudiicil in ihe reriiliKi oj tb« iniri. 
ThkiaiErehangt wfll tamat for oasmrmal idmliiy m quirfiitiMt 
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be vernacular and profane—" I don tears a dam '—are. 
in reality, however vulg^ they may be^ neither vemacolar 
nor profane, but phrases turnings upon inncMicnt Hindustiini 
vocables. 

Wc propos^^f al&Oi to dt^ with ^ of itiosc 

administrative terms, which arc id such familiar and 
quoudiaii use as to prove part of the common Anglo-Indian 
stock; and to trace all. if possible, to their trot origin (a 
matter on which, in regard to many of the words, those 
who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant), and to 
follow them up. by quotation, to thdr earlitst occurrence In 

Kteratu te¬ 
ll has been inrimated that, as the work proceeded, its 

scope expuided somewhat, and its authors found it expedient 

to introduce and trace many words of Asiatic origin which 
have disappeared from colloquial use—perhaps never 
entered it—but which occur in old writers on the Easi, 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the 
work were we to investigate and trace to their origin ^d 
true form, so far as was pojsible to us. many geographical 
names whidi are, or have been, in familiar use in books . 
on the East l takeascxamples\^£»w%*. Madras, Guarda/m\ 
Malabar, Malwcas, Zanzibar, Ptgs, Sm^ira, QuUan. 
Siyihelits, Ceylon, Joa^a, Ara. Japan, Doaub, Punjanb, 
illustrating these, like every other class of word, by quota- 
liDHs given in chroflologica! ovdtt* 

Other divagarions still from the original project will 
probably be traced in turning over the pages of the work, 
in which we liavc l>een tempted to introduce sundry subjects 
of interest which may seem hardly to come within the scof>e 
of such a glossary. SiiU. I know no lawgiver as to such 
scope, and 1 am hardly prepared to apologise for w^ Ats 
or that reader may deem to be surplusage; of deficiencies, 
on the other hand, 1 am very senablt; of numerous 
mismkes. 1 feel abundamly certain- Only a fool of a . . * 
(fill up the blank, reader, with what pro£4cr name you judge 
most fitting), could s«p£»ose that, in a work tnttnsecntig so 
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many fields, he hatl nut fallen into imny mistakes. Hut 
deficiencies and mistakes, when pointed out, will be gladly 
amended, should life and ojjpoitunity be granted. 

The work has been so long tlie companion of my 
substcivs^ a thread mnning^ through the joys and sorrows of 
so many years, in the seandi for materuils first, and then in 
tlteir handling and adjustment to die edifice.—for their 
carefiJ building up has been part of my task from the 
beginning, and the whole of the matier has, 1 suppose, been 
written and rewritten, with my own hand, at least four 
times,—'tile task has been one of so much interest to dear 
friends, not a few of whom are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in prim, that, as may have been seen. I can 
hardly speak of the work ekeept as mtne^ 

Indeed, in bulk, n«irly scveD'eigbtbs of h is so. But 
Burnell contributed so much of value, so much of the 
essential; in the search for illuLStrarioii, iniying, in numbers, 
rare and costly books which were not otherwise accessible 
to him m India; setting me, by his example, on lines oi 
research with ivhich I ^uuld ha^'c else possibly remained 
unaojuainted; writing letters with such fulniras, frequency, 
and interest on the dciails of the work up to the summer of 
his death; than the measure of bulk in contribution is no 
gauge of his share in the result. In the Life of Frank 
BucUand " occur some words in relation to the church bells 
of Ross, in Herefordshire, w hich may tllustratic witli some 
aptness our mutual rdau'on to the book 

*' It is said that the Man of Ross'' (John Kyrle) ** was 
present at the casting of the tenor, or great, bell, and dtat 
he took with him an old silver tankard, which, after drinking 
claret and sherry, he threw in, and had cast with the belL'^ 
John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the tneiaJ 
run into the mould, hut the shaping of the mould and the 
larger part of die material came from the labour of another 
hand. 

riie words with which we have to do, taking the most 
esicnsive view of the field, are, in fact; organic remains 
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dcpcisiicd under the various tides of external influence that 
have washed the shores of India during twenty centuries 
and more. Wc find no existing western term to he 
traceable to the Ojihir trade of Solomon; but the Gteek 
and Roman commerce of later centuries has left its fossils 
on both sides, testifying to the intercourse that once 
subsisted: AgaUachum^ rnrhasus^ tamphor^ sandaL 
pippi^t giitger^ toi, nard, toshts^ Cpalt or 

fvlinm Indknm^ beryl, tngar^ rkt were products, or 

names, introduced from India to the Crx^ek and Roman 
world; whilst dinarit, dramma, |ierhapa kaiiira. (tin, 
fcaevhEfHxt), jfe»jr/«W (musk, we-iapunr, properly a diflerent but 
analt^otis animal product), and a verj* few more, have 
remamed in Indian literature as tesdmony to the same 
intercourse.* 

The trade of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India, and picked up and carried westward, in form more or 
less corrupted, words of Indian origin, some of whidi have 
become part of the heritage of all succeeding forei^ers In 
the EasL A few of these coining from the earlier cell* 
tunes, others from the middle ageSt had found their way to 
Europe long before the opening of the Cape navigation to 
India Among those to be found in metlisCTal literature, 
Wesiem-Asiatic, or European, and which still have a place 
in our Anglo*Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention 
iMffifr*(gris), chank. funk, jegy, kituab. kedgeree, fatiam. 
ealay. bankifuxll, piuditiar, Hndah er&nny: and among 
others which are still lamiliar items in the Anglo-Indian 
cciJlotiuiaJ, but which, in one shape or other, had fomici 
their wav into use on the shores of the l^Iediterrancan 
at an early date, we may give as examples Atratir, brinjall, 
5a0oufer, \mee, grttgdy^ grab, murramui, daimtiK 

(dqgana, douanc. &c.). 

The conquests and long occupation by the Portuguese 

• A. Webcj in “ ^iiht[ii.\ry.** u* *4S* Mosi 

the Mhtr Gicdt wonls. ip«n ftnia proper Mine*, which he trace* 
Suiktit, aie aitJcaiKinikal tetnu^ doired fiom bouts. 
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of so nuny ports on the coasts of the Indian Ocean, have, 
as might be expected, E)e<|tjeathetl a large number of 
expressions to the European nations who have followed, 
and in great part superseded them. The Pontigtiese tan* 
guage, in a more or less degenerate form, became the iitt£iia 
franea of intercourse not only between European and native, 
but occasionally between Europeans of different oadofl- 
alities. and continued to occupy this position till a somewhat 
late period in the last century. And thus a Earge number 
of our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually 
traceable to native derivation, have come to us through the 
medium of Portuguese, and often bear tokens of having 
passed through that alembic. Not a few of these are 
familiar all over India, but the number current in the south 
is laiger still. A good many other Portuguese words also, 
though they can hardly be said to be reoegntsed elemems 
in the Atiglo-Indian colloquial, have been Introduced either 
into Hindustani generally, or into that shade of it in use 
among natives in habitual contact with Europeans. Of 
words among Anglo-Indian colloquial terms, obsolete or- 
persistent, which are essentially Portuguese, we may quote 
grum. casUf pion^ padre, muiity or rndhtry, mmtiti, 
eastees, and gmtm (these three being now obsolete). Add 
Moor (for a l^ahommedan, now obsolete, except in the roo- 
dthcation Afmrmant still surviving in Madras and CeyEonj, 
almgra, aya, jass, kra&, h^iadh-e. eebm, fMipradare, and 
(these two surviving in Chlia), Jass, pemfnt, eanteez, 
palmyra, nutr^sa (in South India and Ceylon), bandqa (a 
tray, now obsolete), iliiysdl (an umbrella, also now obso¬ 
lete, but it survived ten yeare ago in the Customs tariff); 
ratpadare (a spittoon), and c^d (a cubit or dl i these two 
probably obsolete everywhpe), with /eras, eart, and 
others pecultiir to Bombay, Native words, which fiear the 
mark of having come to us ihrvt^k the Portuguese, may be 
illustrutcd by such as palanqmft, mandarin, mangthx (a 
small weight for pearls, Src.), mangostetn, manssan, iyphotm, 
/ir£--fruit, batta, carry, chap, eangee, m>, catch, catamaran. 
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cassanar, nahit, av^ultmai, ieiel, hitsetn^ e&pra. mort- 

dc~ckicH or ittordexin (for choJeraj. the former form due to a 
false etymolog>-. both now quite obsolete among English' 
s^ieahing people. A few examples of Hinduscani words 
from the Portuguese are citS&l (a key). (» portman¬ 
teau), bucket), (a Hammer), tauiiya (a towel, 

Port, taaUux) lUam <an auction). 

The Dutch language has not contributed mudv to our 
slock. Dutch and English arrived in India contempora¬ 
neously'* and though both inherited front the Portuguese, 
we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to any great 
extent, except in Ceylon. Even there the words liequcatlied 
by' them do not seem to lie many: one that occura to 
memory ts iutgfur. The Dutch admitted people of mixetl 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and these people were 
distinguished from the pure natives by this term; which, i 
may observe, had a curiously dhTercnt application in the 
Madras Presidency, ivherc it was a corrupt formof 
the naine given to a people of the Ncilgherry Hills; to 
say nothing of Scotland, where Buighem and Antihurghcra 
have long been condensed into elements of the U.P, Church, 

Southern India has contributed words that am in liourly 
UBC also from Calcutta to Peshawur, some of them already 
noted under another cleavage, ietii. mang^^ jack^chtraQi., 

mttHgooie^pariah, ttak, paiiharee, dmttjr, (fiieehu, (&pe, 
mviligaiavf^y, £ongte, Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar 
in certain branches of the service, owing to its having 
andcntly found a place in the nomenebtare of the ordnance 
departnlent. It is Tamil, ’ eartheutter; Hackery. 

a word of difficult etymology, comes to Bengal from 
Bombay. 

As to Hindee and Oordoo words adopted as Anglo* 
Indian colloquialisms, the subject is too huge and general 
to deal with Uriedy. But it is curious to note that several 
of outmost common adoprions are due to what might be 
most truly called the Opfdoo or camp language, being 
among those which the hosts of Chinghiz brought from the 
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steppes of North-eastern Asia— e,g,', "The oliJ iuksfut. is 
an awful hethsdury but he leeeps a first*rtue b&bsfkit^ That 
b ^sentence which might easiljr have been heard at an 
Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago—perhaps might 
bti heard still. Each of the three outlandish terms in it 
came from the depdis of Mongolia in the thirteenth 
century. 

Our own language has contributed words which have 
assumed local and special uses, or which have survived in 
I ndia (some of them to the present time), after becoming obso¬ 
lete in Europe ; or it has formed new domestic compounds 
applicable to new objects. To one or other of these classes 
belong ^cty^ bu£gy, homt^ inttrioptr, rsptt (elephant), 
tigin, rfitindisl (" att nmbrglUt"' obsolete). pish~pask, <arth~ 
ffi/, hi^'deer^ musk-rat, korse^ttper^ p<tddy*i{i^ mr-wistcr^ 
tnm'Vfood, miFk-Susk, barkin^-dt'trf atstard-ctppla, teng- 
dntwtrs, ^r„ tSV. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, 
of Onentat words and phrases, which have put on an English 
mask. Such maund, Jhafr rack, bearer, bt^, tef, beiiy- 
baud, goddess (in tlie Malay region, repr^enting Malay 
^afs, *a maiden*), Penangdawyer, summir-headd fugle- 
•atsod, St, yekn's (in Gu^erat, Samjss, the first landing- 
place of the I'arsecs in the eighth century r in China, the 
island of Shang-eftuaug where St. Francis Kavie# breathed 
his last), 'Copal, bobboeyt ffebsotf'yo&son (whereof 

more presently). Yet, again we have corruptions of Englbb 
and hybrids accepted and adoped ns Hindustani by tin; 
natives with whom we have to do, such as simki'rt (cham¬ 
pagne !), porf-shrattb, bnudypaiuuee^, htmld (a tumbler), 
gilds (drinking vessels of sorts), lumberddr, /nil-kkdntt, 
botiU-kkdnA, buggy-kkdna,^'' et omne quod exit in " kJkdsfa, 

China has contributed a few words which have seitliid 


* /fc, -•The dill twyn»«ef » an awfiiJ swaggena, bai he ieem « 
firs-nte cook." 

i fhi* n from I*wtngiicse> Xt nodd ia (Jic JimnbBy oxiUuutcc 
ciiiwc foi M sembrttira** 
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on the Indian showts, but most of them are. I think, 
names of imits and the like, which have Ixjen intnv 
<iuccd, such *vs €h(iZi!'tho^, But 

n consitlefiibh? proportion of words much used in Chinese 
ports, and often suppos*nl to be of Ghinesc origin, such 
as mandarint jnnk-, pngoday and, as 1 believe-* 

iypkaon (though this is a word much dispuiud), are not 
Chinese at all, but ivords of Indian bnguages or Malay, 
which have been precipitiiied in Chinesh waters during the 
flux and reflnx of foreign tragic. 

11 is airioua how often, in iriHng to trace words tlini 
come %v5thin the held of our reicaroh, vm comt upon an 
al)so1utc bifuroation—f>.. on two or more possible sources 
of almost equal pfobabiliiy. and in themselves entirely 
disiincL In such cases U may Ik- that, though iht- use of 
the word from one of the sotureos* the exigence 

of the other has contributed to iK eventual popularity. 

One exampleof this ts %, in its application to a servant. 
To this application have contributed both the ohl English 
use of iijy lor a slave (analogous to that of putr and gartatt) 
or for a camp-servant, and the H indue-Marathcc ttitaiy 
the name of a c^tc which has furnishud palankm and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in 
India. The habitual use of the wortl by th 4 Portuguese, 
for many years beforo any English influence hod touched 
the shores of India {hdy dt sambnira, hSy 4fagnaa, hif d- 
palam^ay) shows tb.it the tiret source was the Indian 

one. 

Coaly, in its application to a carrier of bunlens, or 
performer of inferior labour, is another example. Thu 
most probable origin of this is from n ttonten gratiia, tliat oi 
iht Koih. a liill'iMiople of Guacra^ and the Western Ghats* 
But the matter is perplexed by other facte which it is 
dtfflcult to connect with the preceding. Thus in Bomb 
I ndia there is a Tamil word kali, in common use, signifying 
hire or wages, which 11- H, Wilson regards as the iruo 
origin 0 Uooly, Also, in Ijoth Orienul and Osmahli-Turkisli. 

K 


kol T& ii word for a slave, whilsr io the latter also kui^h 
means a male slave, a bondsman ( 1 ^dhotise}t Kk(^ is in 
Tibetan also a word for a servant, or a ^ve. 

TiiKi', for 3 resen'oir orwatia^p we are apt to derive, 
witltout hesitaiion. from whence S{>aTii.sh est^nt, 

old Fncndi esian^, ami old English and Lowland Scotch 
simik, Portuguese taiL^uc: iUl we find thiit the word is 
regarded by the Portuguese themselves as Indiiui, and 
that then; is e.xcel]cnc tcsiimon)* to its existence in Guzerat 
and Kajpntana. os an indigenous word with a [dansildu 
Sanskrit origin. 

yemntia has been derived hy some etj-mologists 
(among others by M. Deii€m£iy, a distinguLhed scholnr), 
confidently from the Persian i^ar-dtttadti,yi b^couy (litenUly. 
a projection); . an etymology which a mrKierii ** comparative 
grammarian” treatswitli tnappropriuic dr;rision. giving mi the 
undoubted original aSaUidcrit word a ponico, Hin- 

duscaril This word. It is observed by Mr. BiiraeU, 

ttt>es not belong to the older Sanskrit, hut Is only foimd in 
comparatively modern works. Th.it the word veranda.^ as 
used in England and T ranee, was imported from India 
need not he doubled; but it Is still more certain tltai, 
^hcr in the «ame laiitse. or tn ohn closdy anulogous, the 
word existed, tjujte independem of cither S:in.skrit or 
Persian, in Porii^icsc and Spanish : and ihe manner ia 
which it occurs in tlie very earliest narrative of the Por- 
tuguesi; atlvennire to India (** Koteiro da Viagem dc N’asco 
da Gama”), and ht the Hi Spann* Arabic vocabulary of 
Pedro de AlcUii (printed in 1503) predude* the possibilit}- 
of its having been adopted by die Portuguese from inter¬ 
course with India. 

Mttnsr^nv, John Crawfunl idis us, has been adopted 
from the MaLay applied to trees of the. 

genus But we learn from Ovimlo. writing 

earlj* iivthc sixicttnth century, that the jianie was 

applied by lilt Indians of thf Spanish Main to trees of the 
ssunc, or kindred genus, on the coast of South America; 


> 
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whidi t/mttgic is undoulvtcdly the papeiit of the French 
j6f«;(f/Maiidp«sMbly, therefore, of the Ettglish form man- 
Bearer, matt, ealwai, ami others {iratake more or 
li^s of this charociEr of duiil claim. 

In giving some examples of tlie tremmem of tvonls in 
out glossary, wn may begin with oTWi in explanation of the 
hitemative title liahsau^yo&SQH, A valued frieinl of ours 
manv ye.irs ago puhlishctl a Uxik, of great acumen and 
considetaWe originality. %vhid» he called '-Three Essays.** 
with no authw s name; and the result -was such might 
have been exjiccttjd. It wiis said at tlie time by another 
friend, that if the book hail i>cen entitled Bam hy A 
CAaJ>, it would liavc imd a much better chance ofcircuhitiott. 
It seemed to me that A C/assao* w A Vatahutary wtiuld 
be equally unattractive, and iininforming as to the nature of 
the work.* and that it ought to have at least an Alternative 
title a little more characteristic. though now 

and moribund. *ut a ^nd delightful example of 

that cla^ df Anglo-Indian terms which consists of Onemal 
woitls highly tissiinilatcil. perhaits liy vulgar liijs. to the 
English veniacular.and isecmedcaiiccialty littctl to out book, 
conveying as it does a vdlod intimation of dual authorsbitv 
At any rate there it is. and at this time of day my filing 
has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could 
it well have hail any Cither. Tlie following is the articie 
under this head in tins book itself 


Hobson Jobson. %. A mtivc fufaisil excitement; » f-**^'* '*** 
tumashoi; but wpecUIlf the Th.sph^ ^y 

be tdccti iu n iFpiol one of the mo® f Aitglo- 

Indian ftod « hive wmtoied to borrow (fOm ti s conci« al«cn«ti« 
tide ftK oor Glw. It w T«BMar tothc BniiA soMieruTid h» wnvood- 
inp. with whom it piohiUy otigipMed. m. J *uh w^ « .s by 

.StHctc. « we once U b o. fact “ 

the wjuUnp irf the .Mahowtnedsn* is .1"^ *“ 

iwocewoH* of the.'W'Atww—*Va Hasan a bv »•<» 

t( is to he rcmemlweil that ilw*e obiectances ore w 
means confined to ShJ'ts. Kwqit at i Jicknow and MiinhidAliid the great 


a*fc!n. Jlte. la liiaruain.; «•*» to- h«.d .c^lirnioal McomlWr. 
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nojcirily pI &bhninmei&Df in lint cdaiitiy ^ pfuCdwt] S.inais, Yet 
her? 1% a sioi^Riait af the facts fracn an tiqf«cf|»tiiii]3b]c aiitliPfiiy ! 

* Ti^ cttfU^nqli^ «4 iNt tnJ i^ic^n^ ft^EH4i]» liDi¥fl fiKirr fi^wnl 

fitrr ih^ DicniiitY 4 f II 14 JIL uu 1 H^imeLu Lkiui far of iiTurorv? Saul hk T 1 ^ 

Kmtjr^ os ibi itaDivrJsUy uF IwliKLef ImsTtiCifc 

ntttni«s« tt»U 4 H w Jt\mh m Ihdt ic k k isii^ffim tW 

J^Hiirnjil Uh 1ilBpb«ik¥. T^iU £iiai|3ld U £i4liw:li lif «us||i oi iSit fUn^stt, iNr 

Vlalir4U«. thr MtrliiftitB e« cxkmioft ihrQauliMJt llui oml Mtiwa With 

l^etUfr ciifliinjA44Q ^lyB N .tiW «4 Ma« Ciaitil priipmioiK »fc runic m crery 
LjBji nn tfjc tbccuin :■! Ef r^ir 1 hBi^viil idf rmliH* |Ila« irh^gruti^ Mu? til^ 

vrmuiTninc* m Thu pEpBrnemof ThI# c^iir^isi -hai *Uixkj; x IH 4 J llij» 

tRkt4 if llic fif llle ^tvl^lrRQ]Tl> lint. Ifl^r Jutitrrp j^lirtuMininUxEtiiqi'lai-. 

^ctKfiiL BntiClf ^ koeftSlt^ iMlr itt miu j nl {lie IjuJhh Em tile Htthtr^tt/— ^Irr .f-tf -' 

lEijl^ iV. -#r. 4 ^ jOv* 


WVfiott no literaTjr ♦jxioiatiDn to ike pkfafte m U itajoiU, 

Uut these wbicit folioip stiPinr il in ihe proct^ of cvplijt^cii: 


||>15, * .... e twicubrtnwH!i deTk EkiHEtr hxttgiHfuuL II perm c riL-=n3 .f > 
ill cmadlLiiirBA n^knnn rpefn cnn giyn iIwIeiiv i|iii!g!i dtiml vtr^ i^l| 

l.kificuikii Vuh Uyjxeini bcEj^ HiUSHlQ I *—vi:iU 

e iSjp- B-wdit bji isif [iHxvIfit all ihil labikBirtihzr 

ltfaJL}wlje:M^U trrrmnbSik^ irnreaEUtly i«eI IfysiAiz, Hiuujf f jrta 

ifcttruftnilf tirtlt, *J. lijTi^, £dn^f« tkilt nnn|f caw fifillia Itelvk snif fm 1 

fBtmihk tfjierttae?^)^ ^iVTf^ ifil, 

r. 16 ^ 5 ^ S . . ajmjfc^ tent k hW}f licirrl |*pw l^ia ptrar f Toir xdebm k 
Ir'rtit ik lEimeiti Fib ^ ^ . .te» Heirii ile Gul«iiile b ecbbrRij «« rtinaiv 

Ipta^fTBp pliM fic fiiTw' iiWth Few , * ^ , o'mmp Tqiii tbit iliumra im«(* iciiui. «Ih 

^p«t bIim 1 1 * |;^He Bn kaal^ fja JIi biu^siii I 0 qiir*ajiitfc- Iiii ■iiprc¥,i ta cfUiLt de Toai- 

Im bMt= HuB*ftl« yv JJO- 

l* 7 j. • AX^i %hm tiiDt ikii lil«o«i aolBinuiic ilw Kjcoi^kt nrHogacen 

t» dtyp MrntfepTnf :f¥nr tir.i l^nTHWianalt Chs-uppsyi qt Uirafl. |i^« 

« On iJa lllBfi mF tJiidr Fwti Bail JuIiU««e, dkiUafiiii. artt ipfUThTBi aikf 
|icib»c 4 I Ikm feriint tfret^rd* ilw Fvll* iluu aticrakvl t*Ai IJbctfj, tchbdi i**Aidik<ly 
Ib Uwtt Hbsbj Goaay^ 4 «| |«rinir hciw^iJibun upgidj ivTVieijtBi i Ci nrrot 

UiB if fUMi hiio xn EJic bt Qis fulluMnB Kin^ tku 1 l iMU lir Uwfel m 
tCill 4 J 57 fniiBkl w+ili mkad bwnii in tbir SdlenmUjT —J 57 . 

J 7 M- Usibr r:Nsae |ipmJiln£ dtmumnmKm tha Um& pam ivxmhI Ibi iht 
>|[£^ii£mt fcijt calkd Hemma JosKn .... litiuiT krvrmn i ihi M^ifttnim 
WJkwk^s tu UT^ 

t 7 »L * tt. ikm iHAiJti day kjT- J mewrm i 4 inwmmn^ C.^r fht 

tWo Imtlim J-fiUiaji tu^ ffmcilL - . Tli^ fiiiax thU >h:r w<Tt>;* ^.i|tcT 'W Anh - 

iir iW in UiiklipaBibr] all u Jaci^oEn fiBslcioai/— 

<^ 4 ##*- 107. 

■ ?^|. Ml Btt tlrt mtli ef aoA Ifee £aijra| »klck 1 ^ 

iBinnlfr nf tlb inrarttai HaBaetn nJ Jaftsaln ImppniiBi ;a (DUJ pnii^ ^ ib ^ Ittthf/ 1 ^ 

L Ml 


IMJ V . . . kiiKlk im i>itliMpki OVV 7 rYEBiitf ikfiiff ‘ nd 

tSe uliSfa Bfillii ywitjfp mme ix fotcing la^x&Eili^ wilh^ddca 

-M i«W 4 ib; *TI flEily runwwtc or twd lltaa, «Jk]^ mtitfr Tr eiT#t 

, , ,tlut ilMtmvr Ai# liMfM f Ai^ mrnitl SkiA /^^Ww M f 

. . .i| /Ati' daf f fiUi, tnbuii 1 . Jpmijmt 

! v3*-r! SttJ !l ii» ,J thm^ *«U me n-eaiei » hmdwrt 

IIITK* <r*ci M liJiiil M IVe 7 «« Uj «1 rt-f f-tr-e, it, l<r 

iS&j: ^ - 


. ^ L’"^ r™^uL‘ ■ ■ ^lu«« 

W4.»brfM<-iH:i]i;n itumlmj HMf i*r oTHtHtM^r-t tl H-M a«, U«au^t«1 

^ % Ikin^nJt <]* l^f| lua li <d 

As lt«f« toeHU «| th« Uh tj-'lsW* frf ciu)i 
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As a sample of tlte tn^itmcnt f>f gtiigraphlail nanvi*f{ we 
may take ttombay j 

Bombay, fi.|x his bein aUe^ ifftea jmd ptwlivclf—Miathi; 
qntrta-fotii ln:li)vif fwra Ftyef and —tfiai ihij nanc ii fto KB{};Ji4li 

MiupiioB frniu ihc PofluaiiBSt ‘ewiU bay.' The g»jinijair nf 

tlic alleged eiymon is bid, and the hiittifj is no bciier; Iw the nauMi cart 
be traced long before the Potttjjjttcse occupithrn. Ions hetwe tlifr am-. j1 of 
the Pwrtiigticse in Iftdu, C. 1450 find die tslanda of Mahoiv mii 
J/eAviii>Oevi, whEcJi united fuim the eiiatiag iidind of Bsmhair, hdiL oiem^ 
with Saliette, by a Hindu RU, who w-h ttibinaiy ti> the jUionjnie'ljiJt 
lung (d Coisrat (see -VJ/d, li, ^50). The sane fonn rtijipcan (1316) 
in Untbotti's '‘I'tna-.iAinitaf##’ (ji. 6»},in (be 'Ettidodi, IinJin'under *3=5, 
and in (hldi I'h: tbti. who wiilct IkHIi JAnnixiim and 

Tbe Ltucf author, ineniioaiag the ocfUflaoe of the ortta pmthictd Uicm^ 
tfenkt of hiimeir as haviofi had a graot of the Wana froio ths King of 
roitvigd (sse twlflwj. It ll ca^Tnntily esdeJ on ilic eatiuJt 

i‘TT|r(iih mtice-coinajc {see uudor Rupee). 

The shrine of tite tpijdcs* Mumbi./lnTl, freun wliJeh the nano is 
so'ppijst’d 10 hove been uken^sniKid m the Miilarude rill she midJIe of last 
eentoty, when it was teHioted to Its [ttaient site, In Hie tniJdie of what bi: 
now the iBirtl rresiuented i»an stf the ntillve town. 

We itiaJJ »« from a iiHtoadon belw* Ont, tbnugh the rottugwsifr 
never called tie idatid Homdtahia (or itdjla ebher i, it at oun tunc fful 
the name of idar Fi/j, fnim ibidiisanmia* aiMl abundance, 

* gi^lswQp Hals.iiiiiTij^l <if ll&TUlC tH PHUy 

Lrhiiinl In tfatf ytar €»f qih In ^ d^ff 0 f ifet hr 

■spmal'lb# tfTWBtt r-rf Udist* ^ M*tbliala i&i KtarDoi M- LU 

4IWTI aU£ni/-A (Bbr. Tnni. % 114- *i 1= 

ifirfL *Thl qaUlCfl pi±*sH5 ^ wkafrr ft£ iliff evn hi 

imifKirfil «i BomtoAUh* wWf tW 

\$m the -ffiftl.. rMA ^ awu canial uff wauf com, iojI mifii «iia« I i t a c k * *liiMn Wtwv 
IbitikL biiUi^ m -Ihc wocli, iiekt sf lijcy lotA rn^my Ounc lh*t if«sr wnt ItWlfil 

|lif iWt*— Crrr^f t 

*■ e P - 1 fcrttfti* uf ilbC beforc’tiflrttcil ficKftlt) ^wd T4W 

MMykftibii, iml Dou li i*i MiKwnfc umii* irtiy p^«nrl« pnknb a - * 

«C9*n^rwrcrc4i o! the (iiiiiii^ . - . It » 

Tbn UNK Ittrr tppeauTfr l<» osn^jmCe fn * cofmww* t^icBE^ ilie kwh tite 

tem o/ IIhoz |p|-T-lr fit 

*5*5' * E 4 lUi4 ii* MjOTjih 4 yEi> iw JlraUi estm «» c^tc™ bbII * 

ijBatttj , 

-i; npi.Ci 4 l« ot 4 T=t«™iLul 4 pcitiiJI|t^^ - 

« timjfelt 4 JJestK il^iijcub pi ilhu i;pTVfi»bhirt pw min tiaum aiwf«> hflit4 
iJiraf pKdi 4 i» dr d* Mis-, l6iPw *fit- 

*Ahii ihe likiral «r ViliTEn^jif, ♦h£4ii k the 4Pii crnld •fuil ill 

, 

' And w 3?™* «ood ^ 

*hxf Wn pHiiErl hj V^re Itsr^b ^ ihe sU ifnrttmue ilor M|*| / V^ 

* 1%^ Titff &nint»y kki fiO tile idfiDt itt? SMieif iJw ^7 *hK» t| 

ttEIwl it. and iheWBid of CtwaT; « il» P«tft iWwlnat al S-taeta t t* 

Balvetc klcii ^ Jififl <» ledian The tuut irf ihil lilut;l » 

cd ^tth kJ rf»« Cl«» VktrcmwvA 

<>[ mtii «flsl Jttjfc. wkJ ilKna ir no iPVRFify oi buj pcmtlfp ^'iwaifay* k i» calW the 
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134 17 w*.'vw -yuits&m'anti. 

Idksd Arf > muxvi ^ivrq to^ U ^ floetAf M «Jiiirti IiIh tkwi 

wits {TiiliJn^ £pei Ibti fsCAit hti lolilim tud £fait nfralinKiil sful cnj^^msct — 

/*Jt CaUfiff J^riJWBrw p; ^i. 

*. . tfiji tj«fler fUU k llm Uka 1^ BombaJiHf 411 cvui? tuil 

iiLuul urlkliclt the Kti^ i^mr LahI lua jjt^ritttl nw ■£» pcxpetuxl TiEKh*^(?imi«i 

«i^ 0Ttf4 9i> r, 

laA iv .shwti Twwi| r^ui? mw Ql BiKtthaiiSi hi^ 
ihla Lh^c± of ntiii4fCpM fbc fQU tu ttialui ft proM (i^ the < #i^crttiw ^ ftitd hK a.%^ 
lEuu whm he hj* moorak hU thscT>; c^rRc litirs im pirt crp%"'—t I3 Jf p- 

1^44^ ■■ /Aairf 5 -^dW /Vtff ^ MoaibftjTO,—tl^wilic nU Unlti^Ti 

nc. iJn Seoniidlkjfg lo Ibrtlff Ihii i)»t }np KufQpcsftii f^l 4 hi l^> 

CFItcr^ HuBi^ ^iuii4fF4 v^Jibjod Hu; aiid OpifiK^ip tH^I Ibr fiitlitr kllv 

CUEIUA:) WuiS! » llaefiqlftlj* V¥TE| vilkt JUvl UJ rl i i l Btimt&rj iMUuu I tjltip' 

lr.t.1111 p\MCt il»l ym wulil ffwtifjf w m t*> the MS* 

* Bo 4 nbft 4 Ri .... £i^o iW ksw tha 5^^0441 til 

^\l ft kiuHchm Ufty* irtMw utIeiim i( hm lit at/nwiogj—i^ti4ai Botd 

p.. 6 j. 

-ditU IrujIi ^ emm isK 

ali'OH^fiite bma IkW 4m padil^fi^iEict fttnl Ayjb! jf Hi lo the 

MopMpp A) rfj^fr.aA« In ifrVit /Wf OB^ Ic^URTif 

77^ 

lG 9 o ' TIl» Ffibiul rtii lit IKunaujiiuliJin from til# whti.*t . , - . Wim 

vd^uftfijr cslkd 111 the VCdiM^WX i-S^icagS, tJtfK^ Uoy m 

— 

1711 . 'ln:h 7 iT OeiUnH^M 1 <» l*« tinpa^l^*. wU^ mil tkft Ciiui|aiay% SlicuittH tnH 

Arti To nuha ^'a Uojl; uf (ksl /wkf la 

c. rxCow *. . . . Onu of ihc jmM wmmdwa * Ks^ fe r ha p, in the winij. 
irhx)t ittVEDLituo il i«c>vvil liu 3 tliTfipmiipitiqii of BotnbojTf hj cnmipEtijn fipni lie 

/Imrn* fiam Mudly wiitlen tbs 

tn b«iJi tdIdjMi, 1772^ L 31^ 

1770 c±™ iBimk m a caeimij io iuibsit£}i7 M v> gira The 10 ihc 

|atfra(*j« Thid 21 Bombay a ftwa^i aaW JIM 

fE.T. i. 

I EidJ swi: 4 c: relevant ^irticlcs ;— 

Ducks, ft. * TIk? liitBg diitipEitrs &ame fi*r ^itilrriKtl tidotigin^ 
th? Bosati^f Kmcii; llie eotiehme of tlie Mulls nf and tbe 

Qtii-Htsor BengziU Itmiiift to Mrc bctii taktii &ciiii ihi* lend Tim 
folio Tnng trucks, BomhiyJ^ 

Bombay Doedc. S« Bummdo. 

Bummeto^ b. A $lih ilHiiinrlln^ on aQ i!i« emm ^ It^iJtii 
and ihe AKhipdfigO ; weAmitf of llttcliaiiaii HaroUron; Ikt 

«pcci 5 c name being fakeii trcmi tbc [ktipJ itatii£ sMmt^ Thc fitti wa 
great dBicacj irhoi fr^di ^sugHi ■riil fiied- When dried i£ becomes: ahe 
£zm€3D% Bombay Duidc, whudi h rott loiported into ELogfood* 

Thc oht^inor ebkaitJm MolAwmth tlic Titti u MkIutiIII^ wiiL 

ilKl ipdTNf IkmUi m oc^ith «a m* SapplosEirrtr to Uluiw^a 

tkbiimy [iraT>iil the I^o 4 l«i£osc fofm iii wf 1 1T77 anany bb! 

in Infm'* Tbr B^IIH^ w^Md, 11 atur atpbkpl lo hL»4, JeJRar/tww^ 

^ — **efrt^ |iliiij( bi dw ftwlnBa-iTd jf tai^^' h^i Ioiitw mil if ifartaa *nf eoaptc- 

li£B li^iirttii ikft two- The foim^ lui mi U fhfh 

m ^sM ift liw Ijmdcai aSm^ a iiod if ilriDd fiih^twLduoit^ me l^ic—ahil Hlr 

IBB Tftiy bm b:iuu^iiun«t TOit tngiiili rsrsk. 

1 S7J. lJ« ft mu Ue. iU^itir-qiae* a prtt Fl^i^^uan. pmkaify 

fSorm Fifth Sftlftd: Bmnhfttaw, lift nuTnuttcc<iltfc« 4uil,'^f^#7Trs flj- 
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17 SI. 'My friBur, G^E^lBta^ Cjimpljd!, Cfitremm sf VJiwlfiii, r^l* m- WtAI ihvf 
mxk^ i|KtiJ[nsi'm iJw Eaif Intliii*, pulMladj^ at IKhkIisj* wlinr nil Uheibl Bm- 
bAldfi/—lir JKira^. ilt aw s* i/r^iiL’t^ ttfflitf Au^tiirt l 3 . I?TJ- 
i!;fie. ^ Tile bmobelo 1 * Hfc*a ? il ti iln^ ii ih* 

HI timldwl wsDb K^s^tr ^*—JJi 
ifif c FfictH* bonbatop— 3 - SJ- 

iJtjj. ^BiU!iiiii*Ii>«, dr ^ Sooibjy Duck — 

>* 4 /S hid ^ ^ 

1 ^. ■’tbniT nsue |h«tc Sit Wsff l|jJ4u|:b adJ- lr«ttiii«* 1 * yt of 

V^'lt * p ^ Aid ilti t*lii3 jre ILnii'iltLc caaie tii t^aloSi ihc^rt jw 

Itmvi, DOCH isnweV. - * fjram ■■ US. ol Tir Tramt*J*^ 

Mivni.-ci!t tu Iht Jv. iTwlmi laHjlr ilKUtfwd iCUeaiU, iWo)* 

Of terms which wt have actiwtreil tty tnheritance frrtm 
the Porttiguese, we may take T/ti M 1 ^itrl seitonite article 
Irom J/(tnr. Mtw'unn, which Is nttht-r too loni; for extrac¬ 


tion)*'— 

Moon, The, iL—The Hindiulani Lmgani^c™ fn iheliUicerjuTir 
otinmaiiljr 11™* litjfiMl. The btiota i* i curioti* old KoglCsh one for tho 
dnuomiMlioa of a limgH,iaCt of xfhidi *' btoail Si»Ei ‘ » perTi.|w a type,' 
and which we fiml ttaanpJiSt-1 ia * for T^tnil. whils; we tayc 

aln met with for lloigik*, witU /mlfifaas for ITola, and wiit« 

7>rtf for 'l urkish, Tlw xrm » prolwbly now eniirely obwlctc, 

l.at flBim to i8jo. *1 Icait wtiw oU offi^n of the K-oy^** * 

Pilil stidmi dviimnit wwdJ ocoiaiuiuilly use the leTm as tynonymotEi with 
wh»Hhe funnel iwidd it» all ■ tlu: Ulack lattguage.' ^ , 

The followii^ k 4 tmhtcript of the tido page of Hadicjf*a Cranimat* 
the enttiesl Ehglkh Omitmiar of Hiadurtani i — 

* GmmiBatiea Rfimwfc* [ on the | Ptactical and Vtitgir Dialect \ ot 
tne Tndnttan f^ngu-ige I Chmotonly called Moors ] with a Voabitinry j 
EngUih and Sloort | TlWf Si«lling ecconHog to I Tlie Penian Ortht^ 
grapbj I WlKfeii* a« | Refemneo between Words rejeMling each other 
ti] i Souiiil am) diherenl in Signlficitioni j wttJj-L:t«TAilTransUiions and 
ExpUnatunu ■of the Compounded Wotdi ami CitcMnitocittOtf Eapea- 
«OQ» I For llw more eia? allwniojj the Idiom of the I^angnage I The 
whok cakttlnted for \ The Camxatm Pmetice in Bengal. \ **a qmdnoratt 
eei:du» istit—Caoiliil«* iinjwtti; « non h» tuens mecom." j By Capt 
G£ak^i-E J tiOatbHi + [ Pfifiirf I - C-adcl] ib ihc Stniftil | 

Oipuin Hadky’f onht^aphy I» on a dctealabic sraietn* - , , Tne 
geanunai isalK^etbct of » eeff pcimttirc and temattre rfiUMcer, aopJ Iw 
bdiitiit that of tlis S-C. miajiuninBt, dale J 177 S, which » refenml W 
^v, HinduatnnL V\'e hare OiK taeaa. that nl Scliolt 1 (145} meittioorf 
nndet ihii sanm^f 


* It WM, lKMiif*f,.|)*«ht)wan Oph"*"* h™* *hr thitah, wbitumn farm atiwMt 

Itrmtnulist llJ«()iJiliuiie» . TTBIliii, at ik uncuiliildi 

la K «=I . I^thwheiv (tite '?«i, JT'mmSTXS 

it I t=i dr Tj>%t ^ tU'BJ 
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s Cce^imI Ka* JH llw lOfi Ipr itn CAWp * Mo&tirfi 4 ai 3 Ep" 

—iTrairp L ^71* 

'Id dultt l<Ck Irtutuci or smt kiml hi ihii Cosmtrl^^ ycil fliiisl. vt 

kte^ d $£iiaiicfing ^ ihv fen d In^Uiuwi (.w|it m grcui 

Tunmi) ifi«sk C^ieIl Tba i-uigdaft d t£ib CMU^f lijt *1 Ifcwf ilif tsUbiut 

Vr^ iitgli^ i iif)l \d. liftTi^lm, itf ClOll^^ ^ ^ tlflE pcilE^ k t 1 >X Moafm^ 

Of BIwhhIibkih aid Iffjikd. p Ttottonly i koo* Anjlbeei^ df « ilw 

BwipdJi, amt IhH t do pefixU^, iat pr^ m^f iiMieni bs ikct 1 iud t wy 

ktt±r[r || trtifwbii ^ I If n^fTTiji jlfJ- AVjfn#'//^ Mdltli IKL 

17^3. liy ntfC WfUllMr Uui oU dCMC ^ i~*/f 

ir/ €VJMriMb', 

I j>Lti * WiU p enn qHidli Qr J iilloaex IrtolLtf. 

mfcr of du^Ti pLPar io s 
lliiqf In Bnti^lik an^£i 
.Kitil «hc hct PffoDn of 
-fftfitty 1 BltW \vx Sir 74w/ ( 

ijrSjL • U'^Htr —A yuoag nun, wTio («• lora ^iri- 

uifced Co nMifin[;:iri aiixnSESnti TwdcilitAlsil* Misof*, 4 ^ 

4'^vii‘dWr i Sd0Cliiaiiit« Ir oSi&r 

1711^ * C. WhiEi ikii Mr* Futncl* fpaSi? W. 

Tbs p«mcii« I dr>^ ill IkuLcii MooriL*— fV^ja/ of (eticilI pi ^ 

iLrlm ^ tW 

jSsj- ^CcHuofw lilumsdaif IbiPo itjri lij ifHaa ipni Oioy ilon'^ 

1 toaV; til Ko DCI tn 

m «PMaij ,bJt«rpitlerr w! ^ I b«n] hcc is^rt ortLcr* »h> 

Ina Hitiqiivliirln lb« fawfpRic * - . I mnif coftinJef Lm ocwiiFM^ian d ihc 

tint laiJiOniy*' — ^ flU 

ffly J. llaaitiwkU Gdiibaidi^ lS04^' 

As an i^xamiiln of 3 naiivc trxprtsslorv which lioa coiitj* 
to tis mom Of ticss through, a I*ortuguiae chrmnel* let us 
take that fatniKaf TFord /^alfa. 1 have hatl mom pnicise 
light u^Kin tfai$,before priiuing the stipplemenml part of the 
Glu 5 :>ar}% and ^ 1 sliall here embody' this latest result of 
research :*— 

Batta, a^ Two dif&nnl inmls are tbiu expreficd (a Anglo-IndiAn 
coHocjuuUt and ifi & mariner ofurE^onded. 9 - Hinfi- or 

An eicira Jillcuruv^ nude to officefi* nr oiricf publit: 

irhen in ihe fieblt of on ntb^ fpecul gmnetdj ^ Btio tfataijiteacf cn^ncy to* 
wkiEBs^ pnsaufriL aiultbe liice; Miliury cfi^nflUr azi ogcias^cml 

allowance I ^ defntedt to be a constant addlcioa to the piy' of 

in lodiaf and cotutituiei tbs chief pm of the of IndUn ovec 

English miliUiy cataloaticns. The ituerdan of the fi^t u> on 
teraal cw 5 awQ^ cx^utd gr^ agiUitim aifiaa;^ ibe o^cer* of die Induis 

aad the nte%tnrc of ocootwif taoiaedmit bf Lord tVaUa o B-aitiici:. 
when Gonsmor Gene^ (G^O^ nf tke Goi^^-pGeD. ki CouiicH Novetnlitsf 

b ihe fedui^ei cif bd to half in tlie aitowmeesu: 

neociircd by all msitnental oSxr; serving at stationf witlim a cettoin: 
dittaoce of the Prtshlcncy io. Bcagal (iru;.* Blnjct^re, Ihimdara,. 
Befhaiuiiore, and Diuiliofe) oimtri an entlyilag liutefnea agabat ihst • 
4 i|ingbt mler. ” 
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1 omii^ for brevity, references to the [ Unilce etymologies 
of ti»e term that have iittin suggested 

The (jLDtJticm suggerts Um poaibilky ihm. ilie word, in its 

S^iuc of dHU fxtj", iua tuiac la by tradJEJon from tlic 

and that it mxf bawc cni^imlrd in the Caiiareic worr! Tof 
^ rice/ami WftS jit fhiL siJn alianrauce lo fidliv& gfrvanti Ici lh*h 

staple fooiL 

KuttifiT teid^n^ bui enlircly confiitMd « ihe ttinj laigin of the 
indkii tMiUi tbeiu^euton that the wurd (I m%f adiJ, the iJiing) 
originiijcil in jriactic-Ci niid ia ihe nac ef the Canaitie %Vfid 

‘rkeiti ibe btak/ calJed by the ami 

for £ mainicnance 

*n»: »ord ItiT what b iiittfejfenMtly ailed ia, Of was, 

OitmiiLinty hmiI by the Engkid} in Sctiit!i and Wesi liiilk* . , , 

*'rhe prafike ol ijtving a apednl allowaoee iof be^;tit 

frtiffl nvery early date Ih me Indltn bitJory ifl' the Fortopcsie, mid it 
eviikmly tHii^ansrC a re^ctgniieil iui^insmiatiufljaf |iay j eoftej|>ondB^cl(Keij 
to ovir AjAW, vhil^ the ijuoiJfttioEi hoin Jb>teJ.hti * * . . diairji nlao dial ^iz^Ar 
and fretc tiaedi tiwre 01 lew ipLerdungeahiy, fur thb nihw- 

MTtct- *I'ho corrcijioiideftee with uitr hitia went very in- 

1 he di^ntiiht tiil»l ill thf lodbfl smf by the rcdnetJoiL of tiiU Mita to 
balf-battan under Lotd WUlkm Ikndnck s^ ipitcintjieiit, ImalOTti alluded f* 
uborCp and a coje kinguLaiiy paralkt b f|iokcfl of hyCurtco (Iv- ee&j. Tlie 
jw=wnW-trj !iid been ptkl aJl the year tmnwl, but liic tiotrrrtior Mailm 
AfofiiOtk SuuB. in 1142. ^dewtii^/ »iy* the imlodaiip *d wayia cuny 
b?ij!ir for hinKeffj « WiaS gidsg tlw peuphs aitd letuliDfi hk awn loiil 

ti> hdl/ ofikred ihn in fuuiie Ihc m^rn^nii^ should be Iimd ooly during 
the dx n^uatht of winter {It-w of the rainy traonj* wkm die force waa tan 
Kfiore, and tmt for the oiher lin mundti, when they weje hoard the 
cruben and received raiiani- Tbi» cfEAted (^cat Lt^cmea, iierfcrtly 
aoalij^ginis in depdi md eipre^ion tw duX entrmuicd wUliec^anl to l-ord 
tt-. Beetiincic and Sir Jdin in 1829, Conea'a uueraace, jmt 

eptotesb Uluilndw ditSiSTid a little lower down he adds, * And thus be 
took a«y froirt the the half of their W Ar/fti. m 

Cict* And whether he did wdl or di la dtai, Itell lunl ml is the next 
wurtd * (tee tin p- 4Jo)« 

I omit quotfttions, exhibit 1 tig’s fratti 1503^ tbc 

Pontigucst; pniedct: of giv'ing miix/imefffiK 

15^ ■* Ae]J £ik Iw. I ^IiLLu-n “hu iwa |>aritfc^ 1 w-uiiih. Lrf ttui asi 

jfiikt ii^ f-f Thit cJnor thls^f tho h ftHi i-e-i 

Bat rM. if w-i » [L«t oiXsOy tOtc faJtt\ « RuxtUuw^ iwah^. A ftiUuw- 
^i|£ I 3 i 4 iy Ik - “ 

^ T^> the conttibie a year* la whSdi ti campimed irA^pfr- 

mreZ-f* 

Tnc /oll£rwin» quotAtloa siinwi -l^uf tiafr! ai Stidrii ta a 

WAy tbit Abo indieaici the original tdiniJty ol ''ikei*" and batta^ 

" cAto AllowAtiec 1 


I 





^ PctHit Tkrrj^in iWaiciinwn- wk TtJivar) Knl m «jraaii twrr 
Bal4ifr^ whn hart ^J^B^} iht n^froFTltt rttitfltfil WItlli 4Bitw9 Ihii tbfff ocitilil oiit 

fehi Hi 1^. OiE WiriMii iiit erf atwitfi, IkH u|fon VfranJlMn^o^ 

«^1HI ^Eftf iAiEM In trti fin^d €^h tm* mfmtVf awi lii 

miHST pdU m *Jwjii -Sr, Cm^t CtmtifAiUm, FeSrfMj i^r t-t .Viiii* 

liU Ji 

^^riLti irstU sUlj# « sjbwitfflsi: Bwoey^ w iH IhW 

ik»ti U4/»MAdi» ^tconta m Ji Arti^rri iL Oji 

17^ *QBlrra ws ^ , iJiil /™uii7 i, Hic 

ha lUL ilHiialil IT, tta 

*j^*?- * irtSilii fAihtr liTfl jp[i ^ ^ 'j^irboi* iHii cmUI tiMUt irf * 

ewuE i tbaa T^fcUit lull wHkt tii^rr •J* N » wif J 

327. 

I^E^l ' /p< IV //flrijTTz — Sll;*—li H tSBflrti|T!^ifl 

91971 hIiu^Irv irf Odfi^imiH W/ tAiTA mrr m il^ unkr ie> nKiurci rinr tlw 

r>hM^ irf WkutiiboTg I a# niJi ^hi^^mauETiinij^ be w^ciBiC for il»«i ?'— 

4PI llizei- 

lS 59 t 'Thrr hm m 3 may i?i pm thMl i wliijU ttsiicli 

rtikPT bxiif ]pci « year'* bAeijL, l^ciufae Ihe laltcf Htmlij Rid^ m e«p 
»,pnT —-£ir £^iar, in 

b. Himl. anil Agb 6r diffeititcx" tn ticbin| 5 ?* diiaajtuit 

finl -^.iiirefiit, Irr of tliott 

\V^ !!«>■ iifjlice liat Sir a Elliot dm wi raogi^ so atoaluiio 
^^pUBtkn^ between ilm im s€n%=$ of Itatta^ litk dcitiltion tofts biiii; 

^ Diffenmci; fif E3cduh^«:; luytliinj m eilrm ulloiraticw ; discdixnl 

on nooiTTeot oj jiboriire^ht cuimd^ * . - TTic wtml hia lioM supposcU to 
l»t a crnmptiDO of /TAtrr/siir Incr^nfe, but il is ^ puic Hindi Tocable, ami Ifl 
more ttiftally applied to diictimil Ihifl ji«rjita«i, —il 4*- 

We $ce here thni EUtui tms lei bring I he two senses 
icjgeclier. but we sboulU say- wiiii obviouis ynsuecess, nod if 
we are correct in traemg to a ^rord for 

or m^ilntenaiite, the idetiitty seems impossihk. Tlie foliovr- 
ing are instances of ia/Za m the sense of ajjio or db^ 
count:— 

15^ ' itnrt iT nf iDhmnifSi^* [:r ^ ceepii«, k w^ar^fr id crq^toi Um traA^. 

if of ffBa4i« 1 411=1 «=3i<ilfle lu wLuUrtrf iJW Aatea amt U fci tsJucil; 

IfiiVtHrn^ivf^ ilijni Eu lHt«i. ^ ihrirfliiifc Df mgUi (rt¥:^| TUJ7^U|; ilil]fr 

if* *n*>fi.^— 4 . A ^a^- 

l^tSdk *11^ « Tis^pt ul B 41 M m V*ttirp u^ni fbr •! 

rtKll]£::a lift |h|^Im> pn^iitrftrd^bcilb coiMi bciiijf of vuc uttl tbt Mime Mim uii 

wnghlf mpna pija f| Cu«kfixiPt nf ^ ^4*- eia; fiflbnn* trtf^tifr wuh ibt iM 43 F 

its B 4 tl***—^‘ar. QiWiP' CkiWMiSSAliiMit fe^V^-iSs W Jjss^nrt, ^V 3- 

IjtA ^Tlie 'NiUjiab ncCciiVf Ilk tixeauju m iltt Itcui m\ ttecirr^i •tn^f 

. . , 4iul ail ikcoA 4rf a Iqwci itiiiiP tmiB|7 fmeieniaJ MiTtkr< 33 ^in pI fomleB |iitarfttpfc, 

#>edy:ilrfcl?iiin^i*r, JtO hain^tit tort 4uUl*m * ca£am it i wM a m - Trliriil Mv 

9 id fallfcliicc I^OHb in the 

Jam* JO, m aitw 

The following nttlcle inajr Lkrow tight on-* terni which 

% 

* 4 tt«. k TiNKIi plC ^JOniL ' ttorltEri f|;^* ro 



SK^sen-y^^s&nianti. ij‘) 

must have puzalctl many re.'Klers b^ideH oursd^'ea, and 
Ti hich.so far;is I knov, Lis never befuce received a raiional 
explanation :— 

Comn r. Thia word n naed, by Frcflcli ^ttu» espedaUf, at dn 
tndiaii wonf. ond ai the equiralcnt oF mahoat or driver of lltc 

elejJluilit. defines i ‘ Mm ^v’en tfowf. <lfln5 l» Inrlea. ttt* fmidititttrt 

(./V# itffAiuifi SvC*. &C-, ftitdinff: ■ JD/w, Sjnskrit, Aarwitrff, ^*fpbant. 

* ihwi Ifii Indes' is hapfli ly v^guc^ cuid the t lypiottj^y b wntlhlea, flluleaii 
|gi(e« Cotalca, but oo clymotogy. In iibEhaltst; Aii''in*'a=' cH^ldiantiliid ’ 
(il lrnnc in tbc Siogaleae tVielionttiy, but is in J>ie official tf/<Mr.rjy» 
T/rmi. attL», and out rn'end Dr. Kwc lu^ests Aiij'Owa’Sujitfti T Chief 
of the nr * pioluUle uriittp:. Tnb b confinned bjf the finm 

cournakca in Vaieuiijn (GnaL Tlist, of the Daich Ea« iRdia)^ rhd by 
nnuther ride wludi he jjives ns used for ihc head nf the elephant fbbk at 
2^Iaiurjk, viK,, ffdji^irjrrAr, . . . - O^ji-nawnia^ fiuto ‘aw 

ekjjliiinL' 

\ omit the illustrative (piouitotis- ' Once more, we hope 
to have ilirowo some Mght on ji word' which wrely piiMles 
inaiiy aand only frofri use and wont ceases to puxide 
the older Ang!0*111114005 :— 

Doail Dwye! lottrj. t^petty Hind. et Oiminil 
.AxeniAL an eickiiiuiliflia (blthettn «f obteon; cljnntitngyj nlWAUed aJ^ud 
i.>- a (jciitioner for redrew at a cotrTV of it^ke. or ai anyone ^usea wlio 
IS supposed m haw it in hn pover to aid in teoJatn^ ibe jtufticc wugjii 
l! has'n kind Of niuilogy, aa Tbeeoitot pointed out leo yean ago* U» the 
old Vannan Hofv/ J’i’fl-'t'/ n>.Vf .i m*r u/.*. ww btU d^ noi 

oow cany the pihitese of the tionnin cry; tJimigh one mny ooojectute, 
both from Tndwa nnalogicx and from ihft sutemewt of t:w Bat«u naoted 
iHjfov, that it once did. 

Every Hoglisbnuui in Llpper India has often beco salal^ by lh< 
ealls (if ■ Doh.‘ii il. Oohuif J/aiar,v, Doh4i 

yfaeiSjuj*/' ' Tusttte, tny Lord r Jn««e, ICinigr Jiaitoe, O Corupany l* 

-—p.ciJi4[p3 in dufiifrqticpoe of Kjme oppresTOH bf liit fdioMJti 
rcfcfciicif lo gfifVEtiicfi wilh winch he tuli fioww lo 

T^lliton dietincft tlui eipluwuicjTi ftiMi * two w fcpcatedlyi AUtl 
rfJj;*i]iLv: mtiilTaliiiK this by che pJuiw 'd^ fi^dt ^^wnd; 
c-^ckmulion pii tnirocnuoa of jusiict) twh* Mid tNito/ Hiii ptiris^r. 
hoiTcncrn we take lo be mitialy an exaiuple of Ihc ^ jifiviiif afteif metJu^gs 
iiMtil iti GMi where the *mgm of » pinase ri fofgt-itcitL Wc wiimi 
dotibt iJm: ttwf wjjnl is icaity a forra of ihc Santk. * injoiF* 

An^i iHi* ti a>afiriiitdtiy' the form in Ibn BattUii aod Hic Main- - 

^jifi at e^pfesdoo vsud m ptuhtbitiug m the Raw of tbe 

Rjja^ * . - intplytrig aa uaprccalkio of hi* rea^cincc iu catt ot 

• n II mUt Lr Kfn lltM ihc JehIiIO CfT s^^ppeilA t*? lbs t^nnrt^ * * 

IhM jjmI of »iW ibr ^nnxssi irnIjTa {X, td hit^t Ihfl call I 

ItiTTT' 


t 
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IJo^saa-^chs^mitua. 


dwbedieiMM* Hfit ,); siitD Tel. juid CatLit, 4 ittm, pr^fp^. 

p^^iliUion, ovc^ ot veto in an^»t oC (FT/Zw* and 

. .‘jT. ~ ^ ■ 

c. l 34 Dk. * Jt J* a EKi^ent hL IiniLi tlmi iHaEii iutke^f li dtu tpjm ^hmju Wfw 

M IkYfwr^ bf ibe ^uIiao,. lod liw cfi^diw wwi bit 4abt ito tle^ m wnii m tb« 

i'^alKx (Hr itic ttuj ^hm lb£ Ihiw k aNmi t0 rtiicr Ime b^i Etjiio wjlii tbo 

rvjdittAiKoi^ DnO'hit iu-Jwi!^ ■’ **^0 Encnay iif itbir ShIuol.”* 1 bj ^ 

tbc King tlKni ihfitt mn ceiimlU ikau Kimh me wlm^wn okth* Tba <£riitDr cuin^ 
ibra 4ir fiw tSs %|hiu mi^ kt bm tlir fflsiltinv ^ idNuuii b» cuEaunz ta 

tbt n!i:|iii« 7 >— 

Tbc wgnU^cUm pjngml Ld Ibv wonk hj Ukr H^vdkT piabaliEjF oitf^ 

nbtpwn LbflA Ih* mt iru vtki^^ wfailH Up 

bm ccmLiarHA w vt|i&ab?gj» ml tlmiFi It Mill d«e tu (Kb 

Ikuikrit:, 

iC^ * 1 ]« b M S uctg tBsMistu M lU b^fvelli noi | ^ Mi |mrr lUaJn w clqvM 
mnplilnc €»l JilnsitcM ikfaelbtttn/xnil C17 far Jiutl^M mt dm u^j. //ji^driij b 

/^irrJbUi U Z 3 J> 

^ fn jTni^ uWfM itu: jiELPsAm^ 1441 env Rnlenunn. Oqa 

eelti rkmnu MBinzud Js idiee ipu? oglb tb luc^^ NotitHmlb ; cf d m 4 kl^ 4 i|ml^ 
q^*m if« »rla du lira «ii U ai ilkitit Dar il lu fiem lurtk ^ i wi w 

^rbaMMl, El iLcM 4 tlL||^|j^fgf^Jt:lMllMl b Jiliibr.*—Esrjwf, v. 



^ 1 can sa&l)r i»tt that tuM't |S&) up one ilajed to Igno^ip die Cohal 
t9 1 Niilr< Brinor, whm c^ktl ttithin tii$ tiortiwief^ I Nave heatd P 
«r)tfac«omiVblitt tnadeeigaiaiu a permit * tKat Tic ealled tiie Ckfhni nccd- 
lanlj;, Tbr intnfliritnr couk.' The ciutom tt by jki (nciitm atiiict in the 
ntfwit bufc'mud iwnji ijf IndU.'*—(AWr by dftr/pr-Cfjnyw/ Jf. //. 
Xnttngr^ fCCI 


If wt: do not stop now, the gcnilcai reader will cry 
Piifj'vfiiA'l a. mon aide, inon Prince! '* 


H. YutE. 



CHINA AND BURMAH, 


To aU who imvc the course of teccot events in 

Bunnah it has been a martur of surfiriiM: that King; Thubaw 
so Icmg avoidtnJ the fate which has !it last Ovcrtatoa him* 
Partly, no tloubt, his escape due to the polic)' 

which LenE Kipon pursued of avoiding all serious disagree¬ 
ments with him, though the proUahiJity is Lh:it the wide 
latitude thus allowed him only aifured him on to the fatiil 
step which has aroused die just reaemmctit of a viceroy 
less yielding and easy going* Nothing can be less ^tis- 
factor)’ than the relations bctweeti India and Burmtih have 
fx.'cn since the accession of H|]tagyJiloa in 18(9, A 
succession of tdngSf In whom the taint of inisanlcy has 
been more or less pronoonceti, Eiavc occupied the throne, 
and, white oppressing their subjects with a tyranny un* 
heard of in civilised they have jmrsued towartb 

our Indian dependency a policy of consistent insult and 
a^resHton. It cannot be to the interest of anyone con-^ 
cemud that such a state of things should be allowed any 
longer to estisL Fortimatcly the conduct of (Jic present 
ncgniiaiions is in the hands of a viceroy whose hrmness, 
courage anil ability me unquestioned, and who may bt.” 
trusted to place oar relations wltlt Bumiah once and for all 
on a .sure and satisfactory basis. As vrasrecently remarked 
by a writer in *’ Jt is a geographical 

necessity that the ntlers of India should have a prejKjn- 
derating influence in Burmah,'^ So long as dtc kiiigs 
could be induced to act up to the terms of their trcalitef 
and to live in peace with their neighbours, no one would 
desire that this inlltience should be exercised in any otlier 
way than diplonmticaUy. Bui the action of Thebaw has 
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Tendered it imptissible to expect tbai he wnuM bend his 
will toouf ^ulmonitiens. He has of laie exhibited a 
persistent hostility which has tnadi: itself felt in wrongs and 
insults inflicted on British sulijtscts, and (inaily* in a jimposcd 
alliance with a European power whose policy in the East 
has been directed in the interests of a ceaseless rivalry with 
our empire in India. I« is impossible tiiat such outrages 
on the fellowsJtip of nations should be allt»wcd lo continue. 
The reign of Thebaw must cease i and it remains tx* be 
determined whether the upjier provtncsfS shall be annexed- 
or whether the undironeraent of another trativc prince.: 
witli a British resident at Ava, would hold out a sufftcieiit 
prospect of peace and security to justify the atlopiionof 

tlie alternatix'e. 

In considering this question It should be borne in mind 
that iliere are other nations almost as deeply interested in 
the decision to be arrived at as ourselves, Thebaw by 
no means confined his wrong-xloing to British subjects. 
Every nation which touches his frontiers, or has relations 
with his cQuntr>', has great and grievous causes of complaint 
against him. China, Siam, and tlm Shan States, have all 
suffered viok-nce at his hands, and are all watching with 
intense intcr<yst the final issue of a quarrel uhich lias 
already rcsuUed in the removal of the sanguinary sovereign 
who provoked the conHicL By a long course of oppress 
,Nkwi Thebaw alienated the trihutiiy Slums frem him. 
iuut drove them into operi revolt against lik rule: 
liy a series of wanton acts of injustice be has con^’erted 
the friendly allhmoc, which formeriy existed beiween the 
courts of Bangkok and Mami;ilay into a feeling of bitter, 
hoatiruy; and, by a persistent disregard of the amity 
of nations, he has drawn*down upon him the writhftd 
displeasure of his siueram, the Emperor of China. Even 
if such relations as are imtilicd Iw the terra tribumry did 
not exist between Thebaw and the Son of Heaven, it wotdil 
be impossible for the btlcr to suhntii to the dtHturfaahoes 
begotten by Burmese misrule whkU are now chronic on the 
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ButmjCHChinese frontier. Brigaji(IaRC; tiiiiJs a cnnjfenfal 
home on the outskirts of TheUaw's aiitfaorit>% .mil neither 
the lives nor tim goods of merchants are tor a mumenc sale 
between Uhamo and the Chinese frontier. 

Unil) lately, the ]jolitical condition of Yun*nao, the 
Ghiotse province adjoining Burmah. has not been, sfoch as 
to make llie Chinese careful of its welfiire. Du ring its 
ftccupaiion by the Mohammedan rebels, it mattered fwtldng 
to the emut of iVking wlicther ka tniders siifTcml siolcncc 
at tJrc hanils of the subjects of the then king of BunriiLh or 
not. And it wns not until the rectn*try of the province, in 
iSy4, that it became tiecessary for the Emperor to take 
eogiiisaijce of die outlawry which fiourialved under the so 
called government of his tributary. One of the first acts of 
the Viceroy of Yun-nan after the pacificaUon of the province, 
was U> send a letter to the king of Burmah annoimgiig the 
fact, and requesting him to assist in Te-establ'tsilmg tiie trade 
between the two countries. In response to this epistle, the 
king despatched an embassy to Jacking, carrying tribute, bur 
so disturbed was the bonderkind that the amhasKidor was 
detained in the hilb for more than ,i montli by the htllmen. 
who had kirricadod the road for the purpose of extorting 
black mail. However, he eventually arriveil In China, and 
was aide to lay bdor^ the Emperor the foliowmg letter 
■'KlStl'S l-ETTER. 

'■ Sfcng-lun. King of harmak, IwpCEtmiljf l 4 fl ■ (irtLlkMi lidbre tl« 

ThnEifc of tilt greai Umperor of the Ktaiftnlr DSTOiwy ; — 

"Yourwasal i here Ch'en. the watnf ctmiaciet at tbaJ employed by 
tnihiftcfA of the Chinese Gn™ini(eiM to dedgrtaic Uiflutebfrt in thseii , 

mcniCHttiij, is Uied. with the ailditioo of —thibU— befiwe U) wtsjlrf, 

with all htunilitf. set fanh that ondet ihs uniirnal leay of lu» troHasM , 

(hf; • iifeaiBs and IilHs* are at( ohjeew of bit fowtung Oare. the ktngiJoiiM h 

of ihe diitBot ocean hetmae opoeeitcti to bis emtiaidg hale, and .ta ^ 
tunflower Ijowa beforc the ma, lo does ail nmiikind luni wiih adoration 
the Imiieniil [lenoii. Sotrefflling t» ywu E«rroi ami fer-oU 
dapcndniey of BumaJi, jonnfassjl i« wnpic^ted mill ibe deep fsTOtna 
ranfemti by your Hovenly nynarty when parriining bia toonitj to Ik 
tniollnl amongst the i«iir(iiy ol Ifa fihe founder of the Hia Dynnaiy); 
and. In olfering yp Bcoarding to role the trilmle pwcaibed, the I^d of 
fionnah is liras inchideil under the henreu of Vair anti all within the p 

realm loio Kith Snug—cn-—to Ha ImpeiiU Majtsty, ^ - 
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(Sitke—Sung i» n moufttain ultcre m eciiai suppmsl ta prwMd frnm ih* 
apifils of ihc h 3 l, wii nudiUe^ ajfinj! out *hippire?st long life! nitto 
issue 11 "» K«ceflitjr» otring to war mid mpme on the bonier** comnjtioica- 
lioB tm long been Intttfcepted:: bat the lioftora of strife we now IwfipiSr 
Pn -Vl will Uw untwirM rctametl to tranumUty. fi is fitting, iJi^firrc, 
Ihju your htuabk vaaiil ahotiWl at once otlit tribat& This letter ha, 
conseriucntly* been nsspeetruUy ilrawn up in tctturi' of 'goltl* tmd ]i 
accomiiwlcd by *n insugre of the tiod (rf T-ongeyliy. five tanie clephanta, 
niul wiilt articles of niiiuifieltird and jKOilitctioni of the eountry, Fiwse 
are icfll the care of an envoy mams Mahore), as rcpTvsentairrd of 
ym$ rassal; «h» I» chitBed (o caaviey them to ihs pfllifiC 

gate, uniJ to iintnljly ctavc that hii great Msjoiy, the Rmi«tor. will defEn 
to receive tlie olferiags and w(ll fuftlier graciously lend cir to the fedingt of 
otwilitfnce, mp«t and tuhtnistsion eatertnined by your TWsaL ^ VVTtile 
wrilioi! this letter youi' vissd ia orertotne wiib plcaanrable feelings of 
[p.iiimdc. anil in eoncloding Ins jjetitkn he humMy’tridntf hn 
ijr^jt ItnjwmJ llajealy long life foe ten thousand, ihausuol yeius. 


List or ParsEHTs. 


One letter in gold* 

A SunneEfi stone inu^e of the God 
of ljungevlty. 
five t'"rie elephattis* 

A pair of Ivory tusks, mrightng <>o 
catties. 

Three jsde stffllt artielea, wcigliing 
ItO CltllB- 

K%ht gilt feuned and Inlaid ntitfors* 
Two red jewel gold rinj:*. 

Two gold ting» set With ' Ya-tilng.' 
Eigitl pieces of ydlow. red and 
peen Spaniis)i slripM. 


Ten pieces oi thick heavy sMningt 

Tiaaalatifttt ol Ct^s'Tf', IflT iSrf* 


Ten piccci foreign etape. 

Ten fine hondkerehUfE. 

Twenty foreign carpet 
Ten thousand sbeett of gold Jtiaf, 
Ten ihoqsand ^ets of «dvu tei£ 
Eight caitiea of sutdalww'h 
Nine entuea of red ianda'w,>od* 
Ten bottles scent- 
Ten bottle* pomade, 

Four 4 sire urontuenied lioxes- 
Fiiiy No. 5 siae otTiAioeorcd boset 
Five pictures of dephonla. 
rdieoi peacock’s la’tlD-** 


ThereliUonsitfstiKcnah und tributatry, si frady acknDW- 


ledgftd ill this tloctiintmt by Thubaw’a predtretissrtr, have 
not Irttcn recently cJitcretl iijMin, but <latc Ij^ick to thet^igA of 
Kublai Khan, when the Montfol legions, having conquiiretl 
Yiin-nan» carried their vktoriaus arms into Burtnab, 
Nothing iiicnts to Imve rtrsulieil frotn this e.>c|«!diiion 
except a vague claim on the part of the Mongols to 
consicie r the Hu rmcise kii^ as a vassal. Dtairing to *1 fh rm 
this assumptionn tJiey, in 117S, sent ambassadors to tiie 
court of Burmab to demand gold and silver S’cssels as 
mljutc. l>astTig their demand, its uttjust diimamls ans not 
Miicommonty boseti, on prtceilent, Burmese hlstortans 
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assert tlial the conduct of these ambassadofs was insoltuit, 
and, when the truaiicnt behaviour of some of die M ongol 
emissaries to wiistem Asian states is remembttTCd, there 
seems to be nothing improbable in the assertian. On liic 
other hand, the charge of insolence is easily made* and, when 
Uic lives of tlie accused have been forfeited, there remains 
no one to contradict iL It w;is this ofTcncc which cost 
tlie Tai-ping Wangs Uteir heads at the hands of Li itung 
Chang, w-licui they had surrendered the city of Suchow to 
(jordoii on condition that their lives were sparetL Fhcir 
judge was their accuser and executioner, and such was also 
the case with tlit Mongol ambassadors. But* though wild 
and sav;^ the Mongols bad that keen sense of insult 
which belongs to warlike i>t»[dcs, and, on rt^ving the 
news of the cnecutioti of Ids envoys, ICublai tChun at once 


marshalled a punitive expedition against the ofTenders- 
.Acconiing to Marco f'ob, when the king heard " that the 
host of the Groat Kaan was at Vochaii Yung-chang). 
he said to himseif dial it behoved him to gn against tliein 
with BO great a force as should ensure his coiling itfiT the 
%vhoIe of ihem, insomuch dial the Great Kaaii would be 
very sorry ever to send an army again thither, To tliis 
enti he put into the field a force consisting or/<>0,cioo men* 
horse and fooi, besides a,<»o dephanU, each oi wKicJi 
carried '‘from twelve to sixteen w el banned fighting men," 


To confront this Iiosl the Mongol general, NSsnitldin, bail 
but ja,QC]Q horsemen. .As the *' horses of the fartiirs took 
such fright at the sight of ihc clcphanis chat they could not 
lie got lo face tlic foe," Nasruddin ordered dm men to dls^ 
mount and to depend on their bows for victory. 1 he 
result justified his tactics, for the Burmese host were sinitten 
hip and dugli, and utterly dtifeatcd. Two hundred elephants 
and cotmtless prisoncru fell into the hands of die victors. 
The Bumutse records make no mentjon of thi,'* balitu 
rtdauaj by Marco Polo, and socm rather to imply diat Ute 
outrage commitnjd on the amba^dors, as mentioned 
above, w-as some years later, .md was the cause of a second 
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expctlitiori agaJit^it Burmali m 1281- Hovrever thfe may 
be. it is fort^iri that ilitrre was a seco>i<l war at the dale 
referred to, wfien the Mongols, after several engagement, 
drove the Buctoese army in disorder towards the capital. 
Pugin. At first the king was disposed to defend this city, 
and destroyed O.ooo temples to supply niat^ial for the 
fortifications ; hut. losing benft, lie embarked on lUc 
Irawaddi, and lied with his court and treasures to liassein 
in the Delta. Tlie Mongols followed bard after him, as far 
as Tanikmoa (Chinese [itiint), thirty miles below Prome, 
where they were tddigetl, owing to the failure of provisions, 
to give up the pursuit. On thdr return Joumey, thc>' 
indulged in the congenial sport of plimdcring the capital, 
;ind extorted from the Burmese Govenmumt an acknow¬ 
ledgment of vassalage. The king, who is known in history 
as Taruk pye-meng or “ the king who fled from theTaruk 
(Chinese), returntai to hb capital after the retreat of the 
Chinese, but only to find a cup of poison waiting for him by 
order of his son, Thihather, who had constituted liimMlf 
govcnior. If. by this act, Thihather thought to secure to 
himself the sucoession, he was disifipoiiitcd, for iinother 
prin rv , Kyoaswa by name, was, by some unexplaintaJ 
intrigue, pFefprtd lx:fore him. Kyoaswa, however, never 
wielded any teal power, and, after a few muaths of sove¬ 
reignly, he was:deposed by one of his fathers tniiny vodenrs 
and confined in a monastery, the lady hcr^df taking 
possession of the r^al cdfict. 

Having been thus deprived of his rights, the deposed 
Kyottswa appealed for help to tlic Emperor of China, who 
at once dtspatched .an army lei reinstaic him on the throne- 
At this lime three Shan ebidhuDs, sons of one man, bad 
risen to fwaitians of power and importance in the country, 
and on the approacli of tJic GUinese force they agreed to 
• nitmlcr the king, and to persuade the Chines general 
to aixept the accomplished fact as a seitlement of die 
tlisputc between the two countries. The scheme answered 
odmir^iy, and by liberally gilding their arguments tlmy 
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iiHluewl tlie in^^ader 10 withdraw from the country'. The 
three Shan brothers wert now left supreme t button tile 
death of thu second bEoiher a dispute broke out between 
tlw remaiitLflg two, which ended bv the eldest beinjf put 
out of the way by poison; Like the youngest of the three 
brethren in a fairy tale, the third Ijfothcr was now proclaimed 
king: but the dyoaste he thus cstabSished by viol Knee was 
destined to be upset by the same means, and at the end of 
iiiMy-six years the succession returned to a native line. 

From tilts time onwards, the utits between the Durmans 
and the Shafts form a prominent feature in the history of 
the country, and it was in connL-ction with one of these fre- 
^luem conflict.1 that, in the Ijcgtnning of the fifteenth century, 
ihfc Chinese werre. again calfed upon to intervene. Two 
Shan chiefs had attacked My^dii, and^ having txMiii defeattsl 
by the king, took refuge in Chinee territory. In accordance 
with the common otricnLal practice, the eoiiqtieror imprisoned 
the wives and chiidrea of the fiigitivtiis; suid it was to 
■restore thtae unfortunates to freedom that the Chinese, who 
had esjwiuscil the cause of the Slian chieftains mariclied an 
army as far as Ava, The demand for the release of the 
prisoners was, k is sud, met by the lJurmese with Jtsitgges- 
rion that the question should bt- left t<J the arbitfament of a 
single combat between a champion from either Side. This 
^vas itgneed to, and the Chlm^ knight, ntilwitSistandliDg 
that he was clad in armtiur, bit the dust at his opptmeni's 
firet. I*artlifully accepting this award the Chinese with¬ 
drew from the country. 

With this exceplkin, during the whole of the Ming 
Dynasty (t^^S—1644), die Chinese showed no disposidon 
to interfere m the affuirs of Burmah i but, on the advent of 
the (Hresent dynasty to power, dteumstanoes arose which 
again lirought the two countries into confb'cu Thfi Inst 
Empt^ror of the Chinese Ming Dynas^ connnittiaJ suidde 
in 1643, ‘'leaving to the Prince Kwei Waog the duty of 
coBtinuing the struggle against the invading Maneh us. For 
a time this prince maintained an uttequa] war against his 
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enemies, but was eventually compelled to take refuge itt 
Yun nan. Thei« he kept up a semblance of imperial state, 
and even ventuTvd to demand revenue £toni the Shun States 
to the west of the Salwtn river. TUis usurpattofi uas* 
promptly resented by the Burmese to whom before long 
Kwei Wang was compelled to become a suppliant Having 
con(|uercd the rest of China, the Manchus eoiereJ Vun-nan. 
and Kwei Wang, being powerless against tluuu, fled to 
Momein, ami from thence sent messengers to Btiamo asking 
for an asylum from his enemies. This was granted to hiin, 
and he was even allowerl to bring a large following in his. 
train. Shortly afterwards, according 10 Burmese history', 
marauding bands of Chinese invaded the country from 
Yun-nan, and met widi so little opposition from tlic royal 
forces that the people broke out into 
king. to whose supineness they consitletnd it due that they 
were left 10 the mercy of the depredators. The tebels were 
headed by the king's brother, who captured the palace, 
with its inmates, and caused the king ;md his family to 
be drowned in the Hkycngdwcng river. Having thus 
acquired a valid oriental title to the thronCt the new king 
drove out die Chinese, and proceeded to take summary 
mciBures to keep Kwei Wang, whose by;ility he susjMiCtjed, 
out of mischijer', With this intent he mviicd him and his 
followers to an assembly, where, suspecting treachery. Kwei 
Wang and Ivts officers suddenly drew ihesr swords and 
attacked the Burmese. In this encounter all the Chinese, 
with the exception of Kwei Wong and some few mutnbers 
of his family, were killed. But, with umaaing tolerance, 
these survivors were allowed to rentun at targe, and might 
(losslbiy have lived oat the rest of their natural lives amongst 
the Burmese, whose bospimlity they had outraged, had nm 
,1 Manchu army invaded the country, witli the demanti, 
" Give up K wilt Wang, or take war," die tcriasness of which 
rivals jenghU Khan's celebrated summonses to stirremlcr. 
Though willing to an a.syluin to the fugitive, th<: 
liuratusc were not disposed to undertake a war on his bdudf, 
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iiivdwith JiJilc hesitation, therefore, they Iiandwl him and his 
famity over to the invaders. Secure of his priiCi the 
Manchu gencrnl despatchtti him to rekmg, where he 
'W3H put tjo death hy snratigolatioo* TIis wife ami chjldtcrif 
according to Du liiJdc, became Chrisiiatis, and, by an 
unusual act of grace, were saved from the scaffold. 

The Ghinose version of this history di/fere io some par- 
ticuUrs from that given above. According to the native 
autliorities, after a residence of seven years in Biirmab, 
Kwei Wang bft his place of refuge to join his partisans in 
Kwei-chow', who were making a diversion in his favour. In 
passing through Yun-nan he was seized by Wu San-kwei, 
the Manchu general, who ordered the immedhUc execution 
<ff himself and his son.* 

For more than a centmy from this period the two 
<^ounmes ptirsued their own courses without crossing each 
Esther's orbits. In China the Manchu pawer had been 
gradually consolidated by wdse administration at home anti 
by successful ware beyond the northern frontier; while in 
Burmah, after a succession of rebellions and intemecine 
«rifc, a new and jiowerfuJ dynasty had been esinbJished by 
n hunter named Aiaunghpri No doubt meters on the 
frontier were not so ^tisfactory as It suited tlU two courts 
to consider tltem. Throughout didr lustory the t«rder 
Kakhyen and Shan tribes have been notorious as banditti 
and highwaj'rnen, and, with these instincts ever urging 
them on to ilceds of rapine, it Is not to be supposed that 

Ymv*imne3e traders enjoyed fretfitom from their attacks. 
Bui it is so generally the late of Chinese merchants to be 
pliitidt^fcd, either by their own mandanos or by bandits, that 
auifrance has Uccoint llie badge of all their tribe; and, if it 
had not t>ecn that an interna tipllat chitracter was given to 
.an act of injustice, pcrtwtnued on a Chinaman in ihe year 
1765, peace between the two countries might long have 
cemaioed undisturbed. But in that year n certain merch^i 
named Lioll, on arriMng from Momdaai tlie frontier, 
^ BoulgcrV ** ftwtjpty (rf ChiiiM," p- J* 
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with a long tnin of oxen laden with mereh am ifse, de^innl. 
to build a bridge aeross; tlieTapeng river for tlic passage 
of his baggage-animals. In accordance with usage, he 
axipUed U> the Governor of Bhnmo fbr [lermissiun to under¬ 
take the work \ and was kept w'altlng so long for an answer 
that In bis haste he used expressions wkb regard to the 
governor which that functionTir)'' declared to be dkrespect- 
fuL For this olTencc be was sent to Avn as a prisoner. 
There the authorities took a more, lenient view oi* his mis- 
demeanouT* and released him, giving him at the same time 
permission to build the bridge. On rctuming to Ghamo» 
where lie had left his merchandise, he found that his txiles 
had been tampered with, and, not .getting the redress which 
he considered his due, he proceeded to Vun-nan Foo, where 
he laid his complaint boforc the Chinese viceroy of the 
province. But even this matter would have been allowed 
to steep in othclal oblivion, had not another dispute arisen 
almost imntediaicly afterwards. This time (he scene of tljc 
outrage was in the Burmese Shan State of Kiang-tung. A 
deliberate attempt was made by some Shans to defraud a. 
Chinese trader, who. in defence of his rights, took up arms* 
and in the ^ray w-bteh followed one of his.countrymen lost 
his tife. Aft at) fitting recompense was refused him by tlic 
Sitke of the State, this trader ibo carried hb dse before the 
Viceroy of Yun*tian, wlio, acting on the advice t>f aomu 
refugee Shan nobles, recommended the Emperor to dedare 
Wiir against Burmah. Thb was dong, and an invading 
force entered the State of Klang-tung, and surrounded 
the cin* of that namt*. The advance of a Burmese army* 
however, comiutUtal the CHmes^ to raise the siege, and ia 
an engagement whicJi followed the Chinese were defeated 
widi the loss of ilieir geni^. The reircat of the Chinesiu 
within tlteir own borders brought the cunpaign tu u close, 
Bitt ttic Chinese seldom submit to by their neigh- 

btiitiH, and two years later unothcr .*iml more ptiwerfuJ 
invading atmy, consisting bf 150,(300 fuot and 25,000 
horsA marched into the ooiuniry by two routes. i|oyt>oo 
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foot and 15,000 horse advitneed on Bhomo by the Muang- 
ivan route, and lOOjOOO foot nntl lOiOQO horac tnarched by 
Tsanda ronle against Mogaxitig* The iirsi force, after 
posting a blockading army round Bhamo, pushetl on to 
Kouog-Kin and assaulted the city, l icit: they met with a 
determined resistance, and, as they advanced with their 
staling: ladders and ropes, die besieged poured such a 
lieavy fire into their ranks Utat they were obliged to 
retreat to await reinforcements. Meanwhile, a larger army 
advanced from Avaiip the Itawaddi. which, having commu- 
ntcatetl widi and ihroivn supplies into Kaung-tun, marched 
on to Bhamo. Here the general in command attacked and 
carried the Chinese stockades, and then, returning to 
Kaung-tun assailed the besiegers in rear, while the garrisoti 
sallying out attacked them in fttmL The battle ended in a 
v'omplctt victory’ for the Burmese, The Chiiiefic tvere 
utterly dkcainGted* and were coniiiclled to retreat in the 
direction of Muiing-wan. But die Burmese* were quick to 
follow up their advantage, and by forced march*^ they out* 
[laced their enemies tuid arrived first at Muaug-wan. 
Having put this city in a state of defence, they marched 
out to meet the advancing Chinese host, and by skilful 
generalship they out-mantcuvred the Celettials, and in a 
succession of engagements so defeated and harassed Uicm 
tliac they were obliged to bent a hasty retreat U> \ un-nan, 
by way of Sanda, Before this consummating discomfiture 
another Chinese column had advanced by way of ThinnS 
on the read 10 Ava. But the same ill fortune which iiad 
attended the other ndumns awnitol this one, of which, alter 
meeting with reversdr a renmani only succeeded in regain¬ 
ing Chinese territory. Ort all sides the Burtne'se were suc¬ 
cessful, and tlicy reaped tho reward of tlieir prowess in the 
recovery of the right Slum States in the basin of the 
Tapetig river, which for certtnHcs had been incUidcd in 
the Chinese Emptrer, 

But the Cluncsc can afford i»i meci with leitipofary 
discomtitturc. Tiirir strcngili lies not so nwich in military 
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skill aiKl coiinigc as in thdr overwhelming numbers and 
their obstinate f«rsistency. Within the last few years w'e 
ourselves have witnessed Instanees of the steady persevere 
anee with which, under discouraging circumstances, the 
provinces of Hi and Yun-naa were recovered from 
the rebels, after these had been to all intents and 
purposes separated from, the empire for years; ami K'ien- 
lung, who sat on the throne at the lime of which wO 
wTire. was the last man in the world to rest tamely under 
a defeat. Befori: ihc year was out, another and a larger army 
advanced to Tbliml w'hich was occupied without opposition. 
Leaving a garrison in the town, the Chinese genera] pushed 
on towards As'a, defeating a Burmese column tn raxr/r. 
But again the Burmese showed superior military skill. 
They cut olT ihe Chinese supplies, harassed them at every 
step, and by a skilful attack recovered ThinnT from the 
invarlers* Leaving a sufficient force to make this plaa? 
secure, the Bumaese general advanced to attack the main 
body of the Chinese in rear. By a preconcerted plan of 
action, the previously ddeiited Burmese army, winch was in 
retreat, joined with this column in ,i night attvek U]xin the 
Chinese. 'I'he maiiccuvre was completely successful and 
the discomhti'B Chinese general was compelled to beat a 
hasty retreat across the frontier. 

But even now' the Chinese w-oukl not own iliemselvt-a 
Ixuucn, and yet anoUier army w.assunt acrti^ the frontier by 
the indiimitalde K'ien-lung. Tliis time also die Chinese fol¬ 
lowed much the same tactics as on former occasions. 
They marched by Bhamo and sti>ckadcd themselves in the 
neighbourlwiod of Kuung-tun. Again the Burmeiie advanced 
up the I raw oddi and along its honks, and again they succtwltal 
in throwing pfovisidns and animnnitioTi into Kuung-tnn. 
The Chinese, who had made boats for themselves out of 
pbnfcs cut from the trees by the way, eon rested the supremacy 
cm the river for a lime but here also were out-manceuvrf:!!!. 
Several engagcmcnia, both on land and water, which cndcil in 
victories for the Bemnese, led up to the fijiol attack on the 
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main Chinese army within the ^reat Stockade. The assault 
was made slmultHneuusly on the four faces of the work, I’he 
Chinese for a time fougiit well, but they were no match for 
their assailants, who at length forced an entrance and drove , 
the garrison out of the works in full retreat. Anxious to 
follow up his victor)', the Burmese general brought the mnjn 
body of his troops to the eastern bank of tlie Trawaddi in 
prepamtlan for a further attack. Hut the spirit of the 
Chinese was broken and the two commandcrs-tn-chier 
summoned acoundl of war to decide on oBering terms of 
peace. They laiil stress on tlic hardships the troops liad 
undergone, and. in view of the Tncreagihg unbeidthiae^ of 
the climate, urged the necessity of bringing the war to a 
dose. These views were accepted by die council, a letter 
was addressed to the Burmese general offering terms, and, 
after some nt^liations, faurteen Burmese and ihirtecn 
Chinese commissioners met to conclude a peace. As it 
would be plainly inconsistent with the attitude of suzerainty 
assumed by the Clunesc to conclude a farmaj treaty with 
a tributary, no mention is made by Chinese historians of 
anything beyond a general agreement having been arrived 
at on this occasion. The Burmese oi» the other hand assert 
th,at the following treaty vra.^ draw'n up and foiynany signed 
by the international commissioners:— 

'‘Wednesday, December 13* 1769, in the temporarj' 
building to tlie south-east of the town of Kaung-tuni His 
Ex^llenc)’ the General of the Lord who rules over the multi- 
ludc of mnbrclla’wcaring chiefs in the W'estom Kingdom 
tlte Son-descendf:d King of Ava, and Master of tlte Golden 
falace, Imving appointed [here follow' the names and titles 
of the fourteen Burmese oflficcrsl, and the generals of the 
Master of the Golden Palace of'China, who rules over a 
muitliudc of umbrelb-wearing chiefs in ihe great Eastern 
Kingdom, having appointed [here follow the names and titles 
of the thirteen Chinese ofiicerij, they assembled In the 
large building erected in the proper manner with se ven roofs 
to the OTUth-eost of die tow*n of Kaimg-tun, on December 
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J3, 1769, lo negotiate peace and friendsliip between the 
two great countHcs, and that the gold and fiilvcr road 
ahokild be establndietl a^eeabty to former custom. The 
troops of the Sun-descended King :uid; Master of die 
Golden Palace of Awn, and iJitise of the Golden Palaoij ol 
China, are drawn up in front of each other when these 
negotiations took place; and. after its conclusion, each party 
made pFrcsents to the other, agreeably to fonn^ custom, and 
retired. All men, the subjects of the Sun-descended King 
and Master of the CoJdun Palace of Ava, who may be in 
any iiart of the dominions of the Master of the Golden 
Palace of China, shall tie treated ajtxording to Ibrmer 
custom. Peace and friendship being estabtkhed between 
the two great countries, they shiiSl become one, like two 
pieces of gold united into one t and suitably to thf; cstab-- 
lisliment of the gold and stiver rt^iL as welt as agreeably 
to former custom, the princes and officers of each country 
shall move their respective sovereigns to iratismit and 
cxcltange affectioitaije [etlcrson gold, once every ten years,*" 
In addition to tlm terms eotitained in this agreement, 
it was artanged that the Chint.>se should give up to the 
Burmese the three Soabwasof Thinni, Qhamo, and Mogaung 
who had ta]|cji refuge in Yun-nan, and that iti return die 
Burmese on dteir pan sbpdd restore the Chinese prisoners 
of war oouhnud in Burme^ territory, it was also under¬ 
stood that the Chinese lx>ais on the Irawaddi should be 
handed over to the Burmese. Neither of these condidoru* 
did the Chinese fulfil. I'hcy bnrnt theu' bocus. .ind omitictt 
to give up the three Soabw.is. These bteadves of contract 
thresttened at one imte to endanger the peace; but both 
ooutitriea were weary of the war, and tliough the Kjn^ of 
tiurroah found ikalt with hb gcttcntls for having iilbtwcd 
the Chinese army to escape, he refmineJ from renewing 
hostililieiK while K’ien-iung slvowtmKf distinGiions on lus 
gvnerals for ilmir conductot the camjiaign and nugficiatioits. 
The Chlduse traders lost no time in liiking advantage of 
the reauimtkm ‘>f peace, niul in the autumn of the followfi^ 
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j'ei*r(i77o) the caiuvans ciime down as fjcfore to IJhamo, 
Kaung-tun and other Burmese marts. 

In the Chinese recards great Stress ts laid On the duty 
of Btumah to iKiy "tribute'’ it> the coun of Peking once in 
ever)' ten years, while all ruftretice to a corresjHinding duty 
on the part of China as provided for in the treaty is cire- 
fuUy wmittctl As a matter of fact, however, the Ciunese 
were the first to send a mission, the members of which 
arrived at Thinnl in lySJy* Great preparations were made 
by the Burmese court to give these officers a Fitting 
receptioiif. and, on a given day, widi all the pomp and 
circumstance of ropUy, the amlwssadors were recctvud by 
die king, to whom they presented a letter in gohl, aceom« 
panied by eight images of Bndima cast in gold, eight 
carj^^ffts, ten pieces ol gold cloth, and ton horses. Xho 
letter was couched in terms oi erjualtty* that 

K’ien-Iung spoke of himself throughout as the "cider 
broiher." and of the king aS " his younger brother.’' 

In return for this evidence of friendly alliance the 
king appointed ambassadors to return with the Chinese 
envoys, and deputed thtun to present a letter in gold, 
addresscil by *' The protector of religion, the sun^lesccitdeti 
king of righteousness.. k ovmcr of th e while, red, .'md mottled 
clppiiantsi and proprietor of mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
and amber, who nil& over the great tdngdoms and all the 
umbrella-wc.iring chiefs to die westward," to his “royal 
friend, the lord of the golden pabice, who rules over the 
great kingdoms and all the umbrellu-wearing cliicfs to the 
eastward,’* and accompanied by royal presents, consisting 
of ■■ four elephants, one hundred mus wmghi of elqihants 
teeth, an ivory hdinct surmounted by a ruby and another 
endrcled with rubies and sundounted by a sapphir^r. two 
ruby rings, one sapphire ring, one ow weight of Mcdiye 
Stone, one piece of yellow iiroaddotli, one piesa: of green 
lirtiadcluth, ton pieces of dtiuir, ten pieces of handkerchief, 
ten carpets, one hundred books of gold leaf, one hundred 
Imuks of silver leaf, toir weight of wliiic jjcrfume, four 
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taigc laot^utircd-warc boxes; and lifty smalt lacquered*ivare 
boxes,” 

From tliis account h appears that the presents sem by 
the King of Burmah far exceeded in value those transtnittetl 
from Pehitig; and it is a noticeable fact that die Chinese 
env'oys look tcave of the Burmese ambnssudois in Yun*nan« 
instead of accom^mnying tltem to the ctpitaJ to report the 
termination of their iiiission, Th<’, assumption wouJd seem 
to lie, thereforej that this and other missions which were 
understood by the Burmese to lie of an Impcml character, 
were m fact sent by the viceroy of Yuo-oaQ in fululmenc of 
treaty conditions, which were possibi)' never reported io 
full to K'ien-iung, CireumsUnccs connected with subset* 
qoent so-caJIcd Imperial missirms, which will be referred to 
furdicr on. seem to confirm this su^esdon. The only 
missions mentioned In the Cliinese chnmictes are those 
winch are stated to have been sene on the occasions of the 
tnsiaJlacion of succeeding Icings, w’hcn, in the character of 
suzerain, the Emperor confirmed their right to the throne, 
N^ot much ini[K»rtance, also, can be attributed to the expreS' 
sions made use of in the translations of the letters aitdressed 
to dtJier sovereign, as in tlic hands of skilful interpreters 
slight turns fi phrases might he easily introducird to [latter 
the vanity of the recipients. 

Another fact which seems to throur doubt on the 
Imperial character of the Chinese laissiuns is their 
frequency, Hy the treaty, it was laid down that presents 
should be exchanged once In ten years, but three years 
hatl lianlly elapsed since tha last so-called embassy when 
the Soahwa of Bhamo retioftctl to the king tliat a mission, 
consisting of several Chinese officers of h^h rank, hid 
arrived at Momcin, bringing with diem, in addition to the 
usual presenis, three Chinese ”princesses" for His. 
M^csty s acceptance. *1 his embassy was rcceivud with as 
great, if not witlt greater ccremmty than the last, and the 
’• princesses” were lodged ia the i«al.TCif, in apartmems 
espcdally constructed for them. Colond ilumey. how- 
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ever, stiUes t^ist lhc:stf ladies, far from fielng Manchu 
princesses, were in reality farjje-feeted women fmm the 
city of Maluo^, in Ywn-nan. Even if this cvidena' had 
not been forthcoming, their designation would have shown 
that they belonged to the people. They are calli^t in 
liurmese history, so Colonel Burney writes, Ta-ku-ngyett, 
E-ku*ngyen anil Than-ku^ngv^cn. TIuise last, recurring 
syllables are cviiiuntly the Chinese Ku-niaiig, which is 
equivalent to “ Mis.s" and the young lailicsi therefore, were 
the Ta, E, and Than, A.s an instance of tltc 

curious and elaborate w-ay in width the Burmese king was 
imposed upon in this particular case, it is worth recording 
that, soon after their arriviil, die young hultcs addressenl a 
iettcr in Burmisu; to the Em^Kuor of China, in which they 
styled him "grandfather.*' and in which they* adjured 
him. as he valued liba soul, to embmec Buddliiam. 

It is possible that thCMC envoys who escorted these 
•'princesses" to Atmiapura may have been the members 
of a comsntssion ap|>C'inied by Iv icodung to setifu the 
boundaries between Siam and Burniah. According to die 
Chinese historians, an ambassador from Siam reached 
Peking, in (7S9, with n petition from tiie king, complaiiftng 
that in 1765 a Burmese army had invaded SJam iind had 
captured three cities which the King of Aval continued to 
hold, and begging the Empewir to order him to restore the 
conquered territruy. In consequence of this repr^rsentniion 
the Emperor commissioned the Viceroy of Kw-ang-iung 
and Kwang-se to go in pereon to settle the question, which 
he did, or at least said tlvaJ he did. 

Two years after the arrival of the ladies, a return 
Burmese mission was sum to China, bearing \'atuablc 
presents to the Emperor, and to the Viceroy of Yun-nan 1 
and in J79S another embassy arrived at Anaarapura, the 
members of which i^dmed themselves ofiT as Imperial 
ambassadors, and the gifts they brought as being from the 
Emperor. Captain Symea, however, uho met these 
envoys at Amarapore, considered them 10 be, as they 
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Scarcely, however, had ihese envm's gone out from the 
presence of the when another batch of .imbassaflcai 
arrived, brining with them a letter from K'ien-lung, 
aimouncltig his intended abdication and the nomination of 
his son Shi'Wit-ye. aFterwaKh known as Kiadc’fng, to the 
throne. Colonel Humey givts tlic folldwlng translation 
of the letter^ which is both inicrtsiing and importani r and 
theingh the final sentence, in whidi tltt writer bcg3» the 
king to regard Shi-wu-yc as his younger brother anti his 
son. would scenv to imply equality^ it must be refnembertid 
that we have only a tnmslatton of a translation before us :— 
*' As darkness disappears," wrote die Einperor, " througli 
the rays of perfumed light, and as light is receivud when 
the white rays of daybreak appear after the third quarter 
of the night, so, when refiecting on tbe affairs of the 
kingdom, and of sende^it beingSi a good iilca occurred [to 
me]. In the begianitig of the world the early emperors of 
China, whim they attaitictl an advanced age, aljandoned the 
throne to their sons and retired to the w'drlemess* In the 
sarr^ manner [Ij now propcen to abdicate In favour ofj[(nyJ 
son. Among ancestors the name of the son who 
wo-s consldcffy most worthy to succeed his father as king, 
was written and placed on tltc canopy [t>ver die throne]. 
W^hen Yung*ching, my Father, died, the officers, agreeably 
lo the document which he bad nvritien and left, rawnl me 
to the throncr My grandfather K'ang'hi reigned sixty-omt 
years;, and my father Yung-chmg thirteen years. The 
T/jw<7b and all the other iVat,i having day and night 
assisted me, ! have reigned sixty-one j-eans and am ntne 
ci«^ity*six years of age; and. although my sight and hestring 
are good, anil my phyacal sirtingth U as complete as ever, 

I nm become an old man. After searching for a proper 
sneerssoT for a period of sixteen years, agreeably to the- 
custom of the early kings. I found my eldest son Lu-yi-, and 
intended him to be king, but in consequence of his death, 
my second son, Shi*wii-yc, will assume the soverelgTity 
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wiiH i!ie title of Kiu-k'jng* on the first ilay of Tabaung', 
tn the sSxty-fitst year of [my] reign, and at a propitious 
iiKununt calculated by the astronomeni* Sbi-wd-yc is not 
an ordinary son ; he is a man qualified to conduct all 
the affiiirs of the kingtlom. [OurJ two countries have 
established a true friendship, to continue to our son's son. 
and Jire united like two pieces of gold into one. Cunsider 
Shi'wd-yc as [your] own younger brother, and as fyour'J 
own son, and assist and look [after him]. 

No mention is made by Burmese historians of the 
arrival of any Chinese nuaaions beiwuen die last date 
and tile year of the death of Kia-king {j 819)1 though, 
judging from the constant flow of envoys, prior to that 
time, it is reasonable U» sut>pti5e that the vanity of the 
Burmese court continued to be tickled by ihe appe.irancu 
of mandarin visitors. The mission of 1819 tm doubtless 
sent to announce, in tlie formal manner usually aJgptcd 
towards tributary states, the decease of the Emperor. But 
it may be doubted whether the one which followed th tSsj., 
had equally good credentials. According to the Burmese 
account the tvro ambassadors, \ an Tado^ye and \ on 
Tsheng'Vc. brought an imperial letter which, judging 
from its conamiB, aiii>ears to have Insen forced from liif 
Emperor Ta/ju-kwang. by the refusal of the fBurmese to 
receive cenain presents transmitted by the Viceroy of 
Yun^nan w ithom one. To soothe the suseejiti biliii es of the 
court of Ava, which had been ruffled by this omission, 
Taou-kwang ordered Van Ta 4 o-y« to go .Tgaln with 
the pp£ia;nis, and commissioned the V^iceroy of \ un-nan to 
prcsutit on his behalf to the king "a royal letier, tivo fur 
jackets lined with yellow silk, one small ^tnikam box. two 
boxes containing glass tea cups wUh covers and saucers 
. and a male and female mule with saddles complete. 
But, front the account referred to above, it is plain that the 
viceroy either wilfully ilirobeyed hut tnasteris commaiub, or 
that it tvas secretly understood that he was not exfiected to 
cfimiily with riicm, for wo find that, on the second occasion. 
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also, Ydn Ta-lo-ye was the principal ambassador. The 
title of this man points to the fact that he was not of 
ambass:uIonaJ rank. Ta-laou-ye is a title borne hy 
inantlarins of the rank of Prefect and snh-Prafect, and 
ccrtainlj! not hy any person who would l>c of fit and proper 
rank to represent the Son of Heaven at the court of a 
sovereign claiming cQuality. His coadjutor appears from 
his designation to have lieen of still inferior quality. The 
sufiut “ Tsheng-ye" indicaies that he was a graduate 
wicltout any ofUtcLil rank whatever. The Burmese wem, 
however, satished with the compliment paid than» and 
dcspatcbiid a return miSsian to Peking, where the envoys, 
were hospitably entertained, and were received in audience 
by the Emperor, Ten years later there was again an 
cxdiange of presents and compliments. 

Such have been the reladons in past time between the 
courts of Peking and Ava, and the quotation given above 
from T/ie Peking Gazette reflects the present conditiem of 
diplomatic intercourse between the two states. It has long 
been tbc polic)' of China to surmund herself with friundly,, 
it not in the strict sense tributary, nations, who should act 
as buffers to ward off the approach of *’ outside barbarians ” 
lo her fronti^. With these she encourages in every way 
commercial itlatbns, and has shown that she U by no means 
backward in taking up the cudgels, on their liehalf when they 
have been attacked, She has thus fitiaclied them to her, and^ 
from the superior cultivation of her people, her overwhelm¬ 
ing populatifin, and her greai wealtli, tliey liave been not 
unwilling to kotow before her. It is possible that, if the 
question had been put to Thebaw, whi^ber he was a tribu¬ 
tary to China or no, he would have indignantly denied the 
iuipcaclinvcnt, and very likely he w'ould Itave said so in good 
faith. But it is quite impossible to supjwse tliat tltc tentts 
in which the Uunnese missions are .-ipokeEiof in The Peking 
Gazette are unknown to Thebaw's ministers. IndeeUt the 
relations lietweea the two courts appear to be based oit an 
mgapised ^’Stetn of make-believe. The Burmese ministers. 
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knoVi' perfectly well that their envoys are regaMeil by 
the whole Chmese nation as the mesi^ngers of a vassal, 
anil the gifts they Ijear as tribute, and they must be equally 
conscious that the Chioifee ambassadors who haunt their 
capita! are clotlied with just so much oflScial sanction as to 
prevent their being ridicutous. 

The depth to which the Burmese have descended In 
acknowledging fealty to the Emperor may be gauged by 
die fact that they received from him a gold seal, " purport¬ 
ing to confer on the King of Ava the same power and 
audiority as the Emperor himself possessed over every 
part of the Chinese Empire (?), This seal is still at Ava, 
and is said to be of pure gold, weighing 3 viss, or 10 lb., 
and of the form of a camcL with some Chinese characters 
at the bottom. At the time it was brought to Ava, the 
question arose as to the propriety of retaining such a gift, 
as its acceptance might afterwards be tonsinied into an 
admission that the King of Ava derived liis power from the 
Emperor of China, or that tile latter confirmed the former's 
title to tlte throne of Ava- The value of the gold, however, 
of which the seal was made is ^d to have decided the 
Burmese court in favour of keeping it."* The existence of 
ihui seal gives support to the Chinese case, and its recep. 
tion W'as a distinct lecognition of the surerauity of the 
" Smn of Heaven." But this submission has not the same 
importance as it would have in western lands, Ftaltyship 
sits lightly on the conscience of an Astatic, So long as the 
yoke, does not gall hts slioutder$, he willingly submits to 
it, especially if tltene are counterbalancing advantages to 
put against his lo^ of dignity- In the present case the 
value of commcrciai relations with China is quite «i.sufficient 
inducement to the subjects of Thebaw to bow tiie head to 
Pdeing, and this is the secret of the constant interchanges 
of missions, not only betwt^ China and Burmiih, but 
b^ween China and Korea. Mongolia. Tibet, and Annam. 
The envoys havt: special commercial advantages accordetl 
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to them. They are allowed to brin^ latgc follo^vings and 
long- baggage treins. For instance, on the return mission 
in 1853 the Burmese envoys bad 46 Tolbwers. and the 
crews of the boats afnoiinted. to ai8 men. The goods 
they catty are exempt from duJy, and the presents they 
receive, added to the profits on their trafficking, make the 
post of ambassador one nhidv is eagerly sought after. 

The relation between the two countries is thus based 
solely and entirely on tine principles of mutual advao' 
tage f and the complunentarj* Tetters and presents ex¬ 
changed between the two sovereigns are but the garnishing 
of the dishes of solid nourishment and support which the 
merchants on both sides of the frontier secure by the 
exchange of their commodfries. But, in Order that this 
advantage should aixrtte, it is above al( things necessary 
that the tnule routes should be uninierrupted, and that 
merchants should have some security that the goods they 
despatch will in the ordinary coarse reach their destination. 
Of tale aMumpitotts of this kind have had a very probfe- 
ruaticaj fulfi t meot. The Shan and Kakhyen tribes who 
inhabit the borderlands have been infetted with the dis¬ 
orders of ibe rest of Thebaw’s dominions, and, being at the 
jarthest disOsnee from the capital, they have bad less rfifii- 
culty and le^ compunction in kicking over the traces, and 
in governing themselves, ill default of having anyone else 
to rule over thwn 

Although nature and their stutoondings have imparted 
to these tribes a certain lawlessness of dtaposition, tlicy are 
by no means blind to the fact that, lying as the>- do in the 
uadtof a large and profitable trade. poace ,-jnd plenty am 
interdependent terms. At the time of Colonel Sfatlcns 
visit, the chiefis of sever^ of rim tribes expressed ihttr 
earnest hope that British trade should be established in the 
cpimiry, and rimy declared themselves prepared to guarajitee 
a free transit to all euavans. If sieiw had then r>een taken 
to open up the trade through these statei, thesm promise 
would probably have been found 10 have betm made in 
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laith. But the chiefs waitett, and waited in vdo, fDf 
an)r sign of tite while-^ced merchant'! wham chejir had been 
Icil 10 expect; and. when all hope of their appearance 
vanished, they made no effort to bridle their predatory 
habits^ hut continued to levy on all poking tradere just 
<<0 much black mail as their goods were able to bear, and 
tfie Burmese Government would tolerate. Soon after 
Thebaw*s accession, hoarevia'. they found chat the Burmese 
Government was not a factor that they need trouble them¬ 
selves about. They found that, as the king*5 tyranny in¬ 
creased, the area over which his Vfriis ran grew less, and, 
fust as the decay in the Hie of a forest tree becomes finst 
observable at the cxtremitiGs of the branches, so they recog¬ 
nised ibu first sjTnptoms of the decline of Thelww's power 
in the increasing lawlessness of the districts abutting on 
thdr territories. 

In these circumstances it may be readily imagined with 
what ea.se and rapidity thinga went from bad to worse. As 
the exactions of the blackmaiicrs became more and more 
excessive, trade declined, and the highwaymen, having 
thus killed the gpose which laid the golden eggs, were driven 
in pursuit of plunder further nMd, This it was which 
indneed them to attack Bhamo at the beginnir^ of the year. 
The sack of that place yielded them for tJie moment a rich 
spoil. But in this they overatepptul die limits even of 
Thebaw’s imjKptettce, Bbamo, lujing the point of departure 
for the Chinese trade, was too important a town to tie lost 
without a struggle. An army vviis therefore sent to recover 
it; but the works thrown up by the bandits were so strong 
that the Burmese eneral deemed it wise to postpone an 
attack until be had received rdnforcementsL As events 
turned out. the most iiowerful fots the besit^^ed had to con¬ 
tend with were those of tlteir own household Being as 
unused to yield continued obedience as their letulers wo'u 
to administer a government, the rank and file of the Shan- 
Kakhyen ibrcc split up into (actions under stress of a siege, 
and aponion of them opened negotiations with the Burmese 
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commander for the surreiuler of ihe city. The Bumtan's^ 
condition for the safe conduct of the garrison to ihefr native 
hilts ivas the surrender of the dead bodies of the Shan- 
Kakhyen leaders. This was agreed to, and the rctitams of 
two mtn who had died of fever having been duly hacked to 
give them the necessary' murdered look, wane then handeil 
over to the Burmese. Tlie besi^od thus recovered thtdr 
liberty, and Bhamu passed again under the Burmese flag. 

It may Le imagined with what impatience the Chinese^ 
who arc essentially a nation of shopkeepers, luive regarded 
the intcrTerence with tlietr trade with Bunnali begotten by 
these circumstances, mure especially when they found that 
the drunken despot whose sJtameful misgovemment h^ *! 
brought about this disorder was cociuetting with the 
French, whose presence in Tong-king already constitutes 
so senoiis a danger to the peace of tlie empire. The 
establish meal of a strong power in Upper Burmah is recog- 
nised by Chinese statesmen as the must effectuai remedy 
against the existing evil and the still more serious compli¬ 
cations wltidt would arise from French intrigues. Of us 
the>' have no fear. They would be perfectly willing to see 
our frontiet matle cottamitious with thdr own, as the 
beaevoleot Wees which they volunteered duru^ the late 
campaign suttidently mditate. Fortune cotnes to usv there¬ 
fore, with both hands full. Thus "everything ties level to our 
wisli;" but it must be borne in mind that it is only with the 
full cancurrence of the Chinese that wc can make the iM ' S f 
use of our posiiiiin. In conjunction with them ilje padfior. 
tion of the border tribes and the ootisequetii security of the 
trade routes can be easily effected, but wiihooi their co- 
operotion the task would be tjoe of continiial anxiety and 
of tmcertaln results. Any legitimate concessioos. there¬ 
fore. \vhich would tend to secure .a future cordial ailtance 
With China should unijutstionably be made, and we liave no 
lieaimiioJi in saying drat a compact so concludetl would 
exercise a peaceful and beneficent mfluence over the wlwti: 
of somh-uastern Aria. Robert K, UooouiS. 



THE TURKS IN PERSIA AND THE 
CAUCASUS. 

Ik speaking cif Persia and of its peopie. we are generally 
loo apt to assume that the great majority of the inhabitants 
arc Iranians of pure origin, and that the Turks represent 
merelv a small and inconsiderable foedon. which settled in 
the north of the country not further back than the begin¬ 
ning of the Moliaramedan era, Thjs Is deddedly a 
mistake. The Turks, within the boundaHe* of Persia and 
in Transcaucasia were known in those countries long 
before that dme : for. even admitting chat the outskirts 
vf mixlem Iran, extending to the north of Khorasatr. 
possessed that amount of culture which can only be 
nitribnied to a strictly Iranian population, it is undoubted 
that the GAus mentioncil by the Arab ge<^raphers as 
Jiving in the lunitroph deserts beyond the,Atrek and 
Gurgan were Turkomans. Nor is it a fiict clearly 
established that these Turkomans or G/ms bad, long before 
the appearance of the Romans, spread across the whole 
Hyrcanian deserh as lar as the cntbouchures of the Volga, 
and bej'und the Caspian to the north of the Caucasus, 
whence their name passed into the Byzantine Empire, 
under the form of Out, an easily recognisable iransfor- 
matfon of the original Gktts. Similar erroneous statements 
have been m ^dc and seem to prevail as to the eristence of 
the Turks i i the east of ancient Persia, namely, on die 
banks of th: Oxtts, and beyond it in the central Asian 
Khanates of to-day- Our scholars rely clnefiy upon the 
data furnished by Zemarchos, the Byaantine ambassador 
of Emperor Justinj in Oizahulus, Prinre of iho 

Turks, who is said to have lived in or near the Altai 
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ntountams. From die record of that embassy hasspniit^ 
up ihe belief tliai the Turks made their first appearance in 
the province of Sogd, in the sixth centtir)* after Christ, 
although there is evident proof that this must have occurred 
at a much earlier date. In. the Uzbeg epic» tvhtch I have 
recently published, the Oxus or Amudacya is always called 
Ogitz or OgOr, a word meaning in old T urkisit, a river, 
or water. Undoubtedly this was the very word from which 
the Ofo? of the Greeks was derived, by merely addingiho 
final syllable to the Turkish Ogui, as heard by the 
followers of the great Macedonian. The name itself sull 
survives among the Turicomans, who call the ancient bed 
of this river, visible to the present day in the Hyrcanian 
steppe, by the name of Ouz. or Uz, for the TJzbot ur 
Ux-boyi, means along the Uz. Now, if the Greeks heard. 
500 years Ixtfore Christ, the name of the Oxus under a 
Turkish designation of CJfwrv and not under a Perrian 
name, as might have been expected ftom the Iranian 
population of ancient Sogdiana, it can be taken for granted 
that they were Turks with whom they came into coti- 
tact on the banks of this rtver 300 years before Clirist, 
Consequenyy, tlic assertion titat it was not until the sixth 
century aft^ Christ diat nomads belonging to the Turkisit 
race appeared on both banks of the tJxus falls to the 
ground They were there suvcral centuries before our era. 
and they undoubtedly acted an importem pan in guiding 
historical events of a remote antiquity:. 

If we continue our invesifgations about the origin anti 
the early history of the Turks along the northern outskirts 
of the Khernsan and Kubbet mountaiits, we shall find that 
the more generally adopted view, that the influx of Turfcisli 
dements was not previous to the time of the fust KJiaJifs, 
whose guards and auxiliary forces sJiowed a preponderance 
of Turkisli exmiction, is likewiiit far from being based upon 
historical evidence We (ufly admit the dubious and 
unreliable character of the i-aiin and Gribefc ^rces, fram 
which the naiiwuiUty of the Punhians k deduced* and w-e 
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lay as little stin^ upon the fojnantic report of Firduui about 
the savage inhabitants of the steppes to the north of Persia, 
from whom the Turanian or Turicish nomads might be 
easily imagined to descend. But, on the other hand, we 
may and do fully rely upon die proof furnijihed by the 
linguistic monuments of the Peislaii language—monmneiits. 
which amply testify 10 the considerable number of Turkish 
words occurring in the earliest Persian teats, and whidi 
evidently originated from a long previous and inces 
sant communication ivith a people of Turkish nationality, 
or course, many of these words are i>ui down in out 
dictionaries as being of genuine Persian origin, a mistake 
equally made by Richardson, Johnson. Voltcrs; and by the 
authors ol the Ferhenghi Shuana, Burhani Kati, 8 cc .; but 
the present state of Turkiidi philolcgy will easily prove 
the contrary, and these pseudo-Iranian words are. to be 
found, not only ia the ■* Sliahname "f‘' Book of Kings but 
also in die language of the Zend-Avesta, as W, Geiger 
has already insinuated in his valuable Ostirantsche 
Culiur ill Alterihum*' (Erlangen i88a)—a fact which 
l^ves no doubt as to the presence of a Turkish population 
in the north of I ran, or immediately ntlghboimng to it in 
remote antiquity. 

As to the Turks in the Caucasus, which was an iniegral 
l>art of Persia tqi to die end of the last century, we may 
s.afeiy sumtise the Khatars and their olispring. the 
Kumiiks, visited and partially settled in the cts-Caucasian 
c^ons in the first centuries of our era. although the report 
of Uic Armenian chronicler. Kagankatwadri. about an inroad 
of tlie Khazars into Agvanta. the Albanb of the Romans^ 
35 early as 450 ti.c., can be hardly taken as htstoncal 
evidence. Hot less hazy is the staieiaent of Priscus. the 
Rhetor, referring to an rmiprion of the Huns under Attila 
into Persia, whose ethnical border extended at that time up 
to Bender, to a place whence the Imnian innueiice had 
Sinead on both banks of die Lower Volga, amongst the 
Ugrian and Turkish popukrtion, as amply proved by 
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words existing in the tauguages of the Teheremi^ 
siiiiis. V'otyaksi Vpguls, Cumantans. and Hungarians ; words 
borrowed through the introduction of oM Parsee^-or. more 
correctiy speakingsZoroastrian—neli^ousjSOdaJ and political 
habits amongst the aforesaid nomadic and barbarian nations, 
(t is only after the spread of Islam in these regions, and 
partiailariy dunng the reign of die Khalifs, Kishan ben 
Abdulmelik and Harun-er-’Raahkl, that we get some 
accurate notion of the movements of the Turks in the 
Caucasus and in Azerbaijan. It was at this period that the 
army of ihe Kiiazars penetrated, far into Azerbaijan, whence 
they are said to have carried away lo.ooo prisoners. It is 
not unlikely that some of die Turkish tribes were early 
visitors to the steppes of Shirvon, Mugan> and Karabag, and 
along the Kur and Araxes, but die bulk of them could only 
have migrated there in the first centuries after the Moham¬ 
medan era. The present Turkish population of Trans 
ducasia must, therefore, be looked upon as descendants 
of those Turktsli warriors who were brought into the 
Qoumry by tlie lit^t Arab Khoiifs, by the Seldjukians, the 
Hkhrinis of Persia, and by the sub-sequent dynasties of 
Iran. Thosie warriors were brought partly from Azo"- 
baijan, and partly from the aouth*easlcni sherrea of the 
CasfMaiL. 

Regarding the number and the geographica) extensioa 
of the Turks In Iran and iht* Caucasus, it is only in the 
last-named countiy that reliable statistical data can he 
obtained, for in Persia we can do no more than a|j[jfioxi- 
mate to the number of one or two milSions, The "i urks 
in the Caucasus number 991,700 souls under the following 
division 
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The Turks are to be met with in the regions extending 
from the Mjuthem slopes of the gctoit Caucasian range to 
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the AtaJtcs, and they form the bulk of the popubtlon in the 
ffld Khanate of Shirvan, and in the Gubemium of EILsa- 
betopol. They are aUo settled in large anmbers throughout 
the plain stretching between Shemakha, Nukhaand Shusha. 
They are dwellers as well in the bwdying lands watensJ 
by the rivers Kur and Araxes, to as far as the Wilash- 
tchai, tti the district of Lenkoran. 'Lhe earliest settlement 
in and around Sbir^''an was made after the invasion of the 
Mongols, and this element was strengthened by further 
immi^ation during the wars between the Akkoyunlu (party 
of the white sheep), and Karakoyunla (party of the black 
^heep). This is sufficiently proved by the existing ^^oh 3 Jll- 
medan architectural monuments of Shirvan. which are of a 
much older date tJiati those of Erivan, to which place the 
Turks flocked in still larger numbers during and after the 
rise of the Sereviao dynasty. As to their tribal origin, the 
Turks in Transcaucasia represent fractiofis of the same 
tribes and clans as are scattered over Persia. Thas, for 
tistample, there are Shathitv^m in the envirotw of Baku, and 
In the provinces of Teheran, I'ars, and Khamsch ; we find 
Kadjiti’i in the village of Kadjar and in the district of 
Shemakha, as well as in Maiendran, which is prr^perly their 
ancient seat. There are i^-ti on t)ie Kura plain, in the 
district of Guktehai, as well as in other parts of Persia; 
finally wc find the Kcnghirltt tribe in tlte districts of Gflk- 
tchai and Kuba, as well as in the province of Telieran. 
As a hirthcr proof of tlie strict affinity between the Turfe 
in Transcmicasui iuid in Iran, we can point to the similarity 
in physical features ly.tween the tw'b fractions, a Cict which 
could not lie ascertained in a comparison between the Cau* 
caslan Turks on the one side and the Kumiiks and Nogab 
on the other. Suffice it to say that there arc the clostist 
Ijonds of affinity by which the Turks of Transcaucasia are 
united with their brethren of Iran : and it is only since the 
iidvent of the Kad/ar d^masty that, by the inevitable rise 
and fall of empires, tlicy have been separated [soliticaily. 

In turning to the Turkish population of Iran propeff we 
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find them: (1) Jn A^erbaij^, begiaaing firom the right 
bank of the Anixes in a southerly direction along the 
frontier of Kurdiaun beyond Urumla as far as Keritianshah. 
(3) In Khamsclt, i>,. In the districts between Azerbaijan 
and Teheran, namdy, in the environs of Zendjan. (3) In 
the district of Teheran^ namely in the valleys of the 
Demavend, aiul in the environs of the capital, (4) In 
Kerman, namely. In that portion which is limitnoph with 
Para. (5) In Iran, particularly in anti around Hamadap. 
16 ) In Far^ where they cliattgc their summer and winter 
residences from the frontiers of Isfahan, sometimes as Taras 
to theseacoast: (7} In Khorasan, most numerously around 
Nishapur, Kuchan, Djuvein, and Kelati Nadiri, Acdir* 
ding 10 their tribal division, we have to memion before all 
the Kadjars, the actually reigning family of Persia, which 
derives Us origin innn Sertak Noyan, a Mongolian chief of 
great influence during the re^ns of the successors of 
Djenghiz Khan. Sertak's son K ad jar gave bis name to 
the whole tribe. In the fourteenth century they roamed 
about the frontiers of Syro^ whence they were forcibly 
transplanted by Timur to Azerbaijan, and niigiated 
after wardsV to Ohendje and other places of Transcmicxisla, 
where they remained until the reign of Sliah Abbas the 
Great, who had sent them to the banks of the Gurgan, and 
to the enviroos of Kueban to serve as a kind of milUaiy 
barrier against the inroads of the Turkomansl Next to 
these come the Shaksvv^n. a tribal name, meaning, iitetally, 

*♦ loving the king,” and evidently connected with the 
party feeling of those ftuciioa.s of the Turkoman^ who 
separated from their brethren of the eastern coast of the 
Caspian and followed the fortunes of Shah Ismail Seferi, 
The name being of a compariinvely recent and rather 
political character, wc must not wonder fb at tlie Shah- 
Severn; have sprung from various Turkoman tribes. To¬ 
day they are to be found in Persia and in Transcmicaaia, 
pantodarly near Erdchfl, where they spend the sumihtir 
on the slcpes ol the Sfl^uUan mountain, whilt:. they pass 
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tlw winter on the Mugan steppe. The Sftahss^ns dt Iran 
proper live between Kutn» Teheran, Karvin, and Zendjan. 
Their number is computed at 60,000 souTs, and tlicy 
enjoy the reputation of being the mosc unruly^ and warlike 
of ail the Iranian Turks^ 

After the Sknhssvent we may mention the K^hi^i 
and Alialmerdi insoutliom Persia, who migrated to that part 
of Iran during the reign of the Atabegs, and, as both these 
names occur as tribal denomtnaiiotis up to this day amongst 
the Turkoman!), w'c cannot have any doubt as to tlieir being 
of strictly Turkoman origin. During my vbii to southern 
Pemia, In rS6i, I met with the Kashkais on the plain of 
M;irildfebi and near the Ntriz Lake, whilst CbL Oliver St. 
John saw them some years ago in their winterquarters near 
the village Ferrashbond, situated on a plateau 3,000 feet 
high. In their features, Ixjth bear tbe mark of a southern! 
climate, hut their diaiecE has retained much of its early 
origin. The same fact ts to some extent iraceahie in their 
social life, Djafep Khonnudji, a Persian guograpliical 
writer^ still living in Shiraz, divides the JwirMatr into 
Kashkni proper, and KhaJat/J^ estimating their total number 
at 60,000 souls. Among the Turks in Soutli Persia^ the 
same author also reckons the fnanlte, 12,000, and die 
Bahariit 13,500.souls strong. He classes them as /ii*/, r'.c-i 
nomadic people. There are besides the Knrtiieynnlu in the 
environs of Khoi, very probably the ofispring of the histori- 
caily famous Turkoman tribe, which became the object of 
Timurs bloody' vengeance, 

Smaller portions of different tribes are to be met with in 
various parts of Persia, wrbere they have been driven by the 
wars and re volutions of bygone ages. It is only after the 
eonsolidation of tbe Kadjar dyrjasty on the throne of Iran, 
at the b^tnniog of the present century, that the influx of 
Turkish elements on any Large scale from the neighbouring 
steppes has been brought to a staudsiilL From this time, 
the gtjirsq>arating the Iranian Turks from their northern 
tuxthwtt, has become wider. Sectarian fanatidsm and a 
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touilly different mode of living have made iwih parries 
implacable enemies* and, strangely enough, only the Iialf* 
savage Turkoman on the banks of the Gurgan* and the 
A trek preserve a faint recollection of the former relation*' 
ship, by saying of the Azerbaijani; '* Alas, he is our lirother, 
that unbeliever 1 " This brotherhood cannot be proved to* 
day by a similarity of features, or of moral and social 
life. A comparison of the tribal denominations of the 
Turks In Iran, and of those in the steppes; wilt alone 
establish the connection. Thus we find—* 

The tribe AU in K umbniT m4 Kh:>gja Ait uuiit^ tbe Sadk« 

„ BtgMU „ „ ,, „ Trklci. 

„ Ktstf^ker ,, Tranwauraiia, *nd „ ,, 

„ Kart „ KcrTBiin, „ Kars* iroiutd AailUtoL 

,, uound XisbapuiT oaiuBg tbe 

This similanty of tribal designation could be proved in 
man y other instances, but tt Is i^uite superiluous to augment 
the evidences of a common origin of the Iranian Turks and 
Turkomans; for, although not excluding the {tossibnity of a 
small Inlcrmixturc with Eastern Turks, nay even Mongols, 
we must look at the Persian Turks of to-day uf having (fmtt 
/rom tks in tht mtrih nf Per shy and as the genuint 

hrsthrm itf those '^rry mmsih veUk they have be oh at 

deadly feud, for peatra! eettfmjes. 

After what wc have fiaid of ihc origin and classification 
of the Iranian Turks, we may lixik .it tlieir physical and 
moral qualities \ and here we can state at once that, in spite 
of being scattered over nearly the ivhule of Iran, there is 
siai an unquestionable simllariiy nf features, which will be 
noticed on com[mring them with the other inhabitants of tho 
country. In spite of the Fntcmtrxturu with Caucasian^ 
Kurds, Amicftians, Iram’ans. Arabs, &c,, llm Turk has 
retHincd to this day many of those physical peculiariticfi 
which am oommon to the whole Turfeo-Tatar family. 
The Turk In Azerbaijan, and also in Shirai, is mom 
damiiyund robust in appearance than ihe Persinn. His 
skull H less oblong, his face broads, and less exjjressive; 
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hifi eyes are of a less delicate cut, the lidii being tlkicker; 
hts no4i€ is short and broad, in fact his wiiolc physiognomjr 
is diflerent from that of the Ii^anian, The heaviness and 
want of refinement, so conspicuous in the physical appear* 
ance of the Iranian Turk, will \x also noticed in his mental 
qualities, which arc, of course, much inferior to those of the 
true Ipaniarv In comparing a Tabriz merchant with his 
Turkish contemporary peaceahty squatting in the haiaar of 
Eraerum or Kharput. we may well feel Inclined, to attribute 
Ui the former a vast amount of wit, cunning, and sharpness, 
Bui this suspected mental superiority will soon. disapjMiar if 
the Tabrirman is brought face to face with an ts^tiani, or 
Shirazi, who is really of an astounding cleverness, and whose 
flowery oratory, used even when referring to the most 
trivial business, will not only disconcert the good Azer¬ 
baijani citizen, but will demonstrate ihe fact that a certain 
heaviness sticks to a Turkldt brain, in spite of many hundred 
years of uninterrupted connection with the culturally supe* 
rior Persian. lu religious manors, the common tie of Shiite 
faith tends cowards a stricter union lietween the two ethnic 
elements of Persia. Nay. the Turk is even a more rigid 
believer in the tenets of Shiism than his Iranian co¬ 
religionary ; but even here we note a good deal of animosity 
and a Muichtehid. or Sayid. from South Persia has always 
a hard standing in Aierbaijan, or in any other Turkish 
community. The only characieristic by which the Turk in 
Iran has been influenced through his Persian countrymafl Is 
the commercial spirit, and the love of gain. In volubility of 
language, which Is so advantageously used in commercial 
transactions, the Iranian Turk very frequently outdoes his 
teacher, and it is by this means that he has oecomc the 
unrivalled trader, not only of Asia Minor but also of the 
European dependency of the Ottoman Empire. Eraerum, 
Trebizond. Samsun, SmjTna, Kharput Sivas. have always 
luuboiired a large number of ICiailbash merchants, who^ 
dcrldjcd, and persecuted by the Sunnite popula¬ 
tion, have nevertheless exploited tJw sJuggislincss and want 
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of entcr|)rise of the Ottoman Turk. Without the compel 
titioti of the Armettiuns and Oreeks, the Iranian Turk, it 
may be ^id, would long ago have dominated the markets 
of Turkey. 

Excepting, however, this peculiar feature of character, 
which belongs also to a comparatively small portion, the 
Turks In Persia have steadily adhered to the peculiarities of 
their race ; for, in spite of the long and intimate connection 
with the Pcrsiiin element, the proverb—Y chi may cut the 
Ttirk and Persian in smaJ] pieces, and, throwing them m one 
cauldron, you may iet-them boil months and years, they wdl 
never amalgamate, and will be alwaj's. discernible from each 
other"—still retnina all its force. The Turk gives prefer¬ 
ence to the semi-nomadic, or if possible, to the permanently 
wandering life. He is eminently fond of equestrian sport, 
of warlike engagements, and particularly of good anns j h« 
clings with rare tenacity to the patriarchal consdration of 
society, and to him tr/an and /Hie are identical with family- 
He Slid bdteves in the old Turkish supersdlions. He 
recites the very poetn', which is the favourite pastime of 
his deadly foe. ihe Turkoman, and hiu love for his natronal 
idiom is so deeply rootfil that he rarely or never will 
master the Persian language—a peculiarity from which not 
m.'eti the ruling family of the Kadjar is exempt, for the 
present Shah, Nasrutbh, speaks the Peraian language with a 
forciga, f./., Turkish accent. L^i me add that his stj'le is 
thoroughly Persian, and his [roetica] compositions are not 
without taste and mertc 

Other members of the royal family of PcTaia prefer 
fWeft K> this daj' their natiouaj tdinm to iJte P ersian and I 
remember, amongst others, the late Sultan Murad Mirra, 
called Hisam es Soltanat ^the naked sword of the State), 
unde of the present ruler, whose aoquaiiitance 1 made in 
Mesbeti years ago, to have been a very good Turkish 
nctioLw, and more converaant with the poetry of Neva! than 
any Turkish prince of Centra! Asia. With other 

this strict adherence to the Turkbh nationaiitv becomes 
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suH mwe striking* and. altbnugh the Kfians Of chiefs of the 
Shahseven. Shrikhlu, Afshar, Usaolu, MahmuJIu, Bcgdilli. 
and others, are pretty well acquainted with the Persian 
colloquial language, they use by preference in their corre* 
spondence the Turkish dialect, called Aicrbaijani, and 
delight in poetical works wriueo in that idiom. What we 
said about the language, applies also to the customs and 
manners of the Iranian Turks, upon whom the dose contact 
of nearly 600 >'eafs has wrought but a ver>' slight influence 
so far as their daily Hfe and mode of iltinkihg are con¬ 
cerned. The great majority of them are addicted to 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, but the love of warlike 
adventures lias not f>een wiped out of tlicir memory, and 
mtlitar>' life is certainly more popular with them, than 
amongst the purely Aryan population of the country. 

The Turk has always been the nalio of Iran, 

and the lajger part of die Persian army is recruited from 
that race- This has been the case ever since the imiption 
«jf the Mongols,4Miil even before that period. Owing to this 
circumstance the throne of Persia, centuries ago. fell into 
the hands of the Turkish princes; for. excepting the short 
rule of Kerim Khan Zend, whose auxiliaries were chiefly of 
tile Kashhai and AllahverdJ tribes, the kings (rf Persia 
sprang from one or the other of those Turkish semi- 
nomadic tribes, whose rernnams are to be seen co-day cither 
in Transcaucasia or in the nortli of Iran, According to the 
hitherto unshaken pniriarchaJ eenslimtion of the different 
the Khiin. or chid; had alwa>-5 an unrestrained com¬ 
mand ov<^ his tribe, which followed blindly his coimntuid. 
,-i rnl shared equally in bis fortunes. As the llkhanides. 
Sefevians. and Afshars were the rulers and princes of the 
country, so are the ICadjars to-day* and. although single 
members of the royal family have sunk down to the level 
of servants, bookhindtEs* and coachmen, they still look 
upon the supreme potver as theirs by right. The old spirit 
of family or tribal bonds is particularly vigorous among the 
Turks who form the irregular cavalry nf the country, the 
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mlliiary consdtuuon of wJiJch dcKii not differ very mucb 
from ihas of the Sipahi in Khiva and Bokhara, tor an 
offence given by the Shah to the Khan of the Begdilfl, 
Shohseven. or any other tribe, will cost fdm the obedience 
of aJI its members, and will convert his former subjects into 
rebels. The Turkbb iiordoti of the popiilaiion of Iran 
furnishes also the l>est infantry of the sixalled regular 
army, and, despite the motley crowds constituting one Jbudj^ 
r,<.i Tt^giment, where ^n, faiher, and grandfather, arc to be 
mat with frettuenUy in (?«*■ company—It Is generally 
admitted that the purely I'urkish regiments are far more 
serviceable than those recruited from the Persian inhabit- 
antSH The latter are quick, but unsteady, rash in action, 
but exceedingly inclined to disobedience, easily Inflain- 
inable. but without perseverance; whilst the Turk has 
retained many of those qualities by which his western 
ncighLour, namely the Ottoman Turk, has acquired the 
reputation of the best soldier of the Asiatic world. 

As to the Caucasian Turk, we should certainly be wrong 
to suppose that .Russian rule, extending now over more, than 
one hundred years, has had such an influence as tp rob those 
fanner subjects of Iran of their tsational peculiarities. As in 
Persia, so aboin Transcaucasia, large numbers arc leading 
still a senu-komadic life, nay, some of them, such as tlte 
Kar&papak (black cap), between Alexundropol and Kars, 
as well as the Ttnkm<^ between AkalzikU and Alexandrov 
poj, maintained up to recent times many of those predatory 
habits, which mode their kiJismeo on the eastern shores: of 
the Caspian so much dreaded. It Is only in the upper 
classes and with the inhabitants of the towns, where Ru^ian 
and Armenian elements prepondemtei that a slight chaTlg^; 
has of hue become noticeable. Here the contact with the 
Christian rulers has caused on infraaion of tlie Shiite laws. 
The Russian has ceased to be looked upon as 
unclean; and, with a view to be fully understood by the 
TiMnn^nUt^ or the Mir^v&i-Sud (tocaJ judge), the Russian 
language is now eagerly learned. Allured by the splendid 
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tnilrtary career of Georgian juid Armotiian noblemen, the 
'['^tK^iicasTan Turfe have gradually adopted Ure habit of 
firequenting Russian military schools, and the Alikharvoffs, 
Tahimfis, Naziroffs. &cl, are on the best way to become 
^rthy rivals to the Lazoreffs, MelikofTs, and other 
Armen tans. 

Them b evetj a Russian scholar, whose origin cai> lie 
traced to these Turks. 1 mean the famous Orientalist, 
Mirza Alexander Kazem-Bcg, noted for his published 
translation into English of the Dcrhend-Namch. Con* 
dderlng the very small success Russia's civilising clforis 
had obtained hitherto with Kazan and Nogni Tarara. with 
Bushkirs and other Mohammedans. I suppose the Govern- 
ment of St Peiereburg has no particular reason to fte dis- 
saiiafied with these TranSrancastao Turks. They verj- 
rarely revolt against the rapaciousness of Russian cunt and 
military officers, and they peacefully submit to all kinds of 
vexations, as long as their family and rdigmus life !b not 
touched upon. Cases in which a Transcaucasian Turk 
would he willing to exebrnge his situation with a Turk 
living under the Mohammidau rule of the Kadjars are 
reidly of rare occurrence. Russian despotism may be hart! 
and oppressive, but there is a certain amount t)f system in 
it, w'hilst tlie tlespotism of the Kmljars b boundless, ami 
marked hy arbitrariness and shocking disorder. 

In comparing, therefore, the political advannjges offiered 
by the Turks to the governraertt of the Shall oh tlie one side 
and tn Russia on the other, we shall find that, whilst dit; 
fonner has got neither the means nor the ability to A\m\ 
itself fully of the military sirengtli supplied by diat portion 
t>f tile inhabiianm of Iran, the latter has well undersiDod 
and made ample use of the warlike character of her Turkish 
!tubject5. Without exag^g^ting, wc may ay that, if the 
Ciucjisus is the wdll-chdscn base for the future military 
opi^tions lit Ceninil Asia, the Turkbh inhabitants 0:1 
the ban ks of the Kur and A raxes hai'e greatly fadliiate I 
the anbjugation of Khiva and of the Turkoman sttppcs. 
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There was always a deqfily scaled hatred and an implacable 
enmity between the Turks on both shores of the Casphin 
sea. During the last 500 years iht greedy and atWen- 
iurous Turkoman tribes on the Atrek and the Gui^nOi 
wdl as from Mangtshlak, have triech either by a northern 
or by a southern detour, to penetrate into the Caucasus, 
and, under tire banner of great comiuerors, they havtr 
succeeded in spreading havoc and dc\*astatian In valleys 
occupied by tndustnous inhabitants^ The tum of events 
has now brought tlie day of retaliation. The flood of 
comiuest fuu* quite recently been diverted from tire west 
towards the cast, and, as this modern invasion is led by 
Russia, it is quite natural that the dcscendams of the 
Kamkoyunlu and Akkoyunlo, renewing the old ftucl. 
should be eager to fall upon each odrer. Whatever may 
lie said to the contmry, it is a feet that Rttraian officers, of 
Turkish origin Had a promiirenE share in the subjugation 
of the Itardy nomads between lire Caspian and the Murghab. 
Emissaries of the type of Alikhanoff and 'rahiroff 
were Certainly able to find an easier access to the minds 
of the Merv and Pcndjdeh Srrdan!, than other Russian 
officers. The Turkish diulccc sj-mken on the Kur :ind 
.Araxes Is ijlie nearest to that of the Turkomans, Their 
popular poetry, proverbs and romantic tales arc the samtr, 
and the Russionised Turk might easily he imagined 
captiblc of enticing his wild but simple kinsman to the 
paths which lie liad already chosen for himself. In 
Persia's plans nn the Turkoman country the advantage 
ofTerei by race affinity was rendered void through the 
want of power, perseverance, and a Higher ciyilisat^, 
Rusia, more astute as well as powerful, has reaped the 
full bendlt of this cthnia^ stmilariiy. 

Om: need not be pnniciilarjy fersechg in order to 
perceive the threads by which Rus^ pursues her [lohcy 
along the whole northern jiart of Iran, and enlists in her 
support the aid of the Turkish popufailon in TranscautaJfia. 
From Khoi to M e^ed Russian weights and Ku^ian moni^ 
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btcn Ions' foi'crunracrs of Russian conqu^L To 
ifiis has b«m addedi dtiring tlic last fxifi yea^, the enormous 
incfCJise of Russiiin (iujK>rt-s in Aicriiaijanj Ghilnn, l^tazon* 
dran. and Khorasm i and last, but not toasi> the prestige 
Russia has gsitietl through her victories over the Turkey 
mans. When Russia proceeds towards the cJiiension of 
her frontier beyond the Araxes, a plan which she has 
long meditated, and which will be matured as ^n ais nil- 
way communlcaifon betsveen Transcaucasia and Inin has 
Ijeeii esiaWIahed. the Turkish population of Aiferbiiijan anti 
Khiimseh will not show ver>^ great reluctance to exchange 
the supremacy of the Shah-in-shah for that of the Wfute J 

Padishah on the Neva. The ground is being cotulfiumisly J 

and vigofoitsly undermined* The Russian Propaganda is | 

cleverly spread by pious Turks on their pilgrim.iges to the - 

holy shrines of Mt^hed. Kuin^ and Kcrbela, and even th,; H 

fanatic feeling against the ^a/r will soon be obliteratetl ^ 

by the wanton anarchy and disorder «f Persian ndc, |J 

The chances of the Iranian Turks are irretrievably Iosl i 1 

if the three million Turks, Uving between the Caucasian i 

range and the shore of the Persian Gulf, were not seixirated 
from thtdr brethnm in the north-cast and in the west by j 

the Implacable hatred of Shiite sectannnism. a compact body. ^ | 

composed of a urrited nation, would Iw able to offer an ^ , 
effective defence against the most powerful assault. Hut ^ 

this wedge of religious animosity has tong ago spin up the 
great Turkish ethnical body, extending from South Silxiria 
m the shores of the Adriatic : anti, as neither the Otto¬ 
man Sultans nor any of the Mohammedau conquerors of , 

Western Asia ever thought to unite the scattered rings of 
Turkish population in one chain, for die anti-national ten- ; 

detvey of Islam never allowetl such an idea, the Iranian. \ 
or Shiite, fraction of the Turks will, when the fatal hour 
arrives, fad an easy prey to Russia, Once conq^’PU^ 
they will 1)0 made to contribute to the subjugation ol ihcir 

Sunnite brethren in Asia Minor. , ,, , I 

A. vAaiHEirv ^ 
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EARLY ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IK THE 

IvVR EAST, 

Tirane is one fact in the pnlidcal and social condition of 
England which cannot be explaJne.d away^ and that strikes 
31 its vitals as a great empire. Its trade, after s long 
period of nnequallecl prosperity, shows marked symptoms 
of stagnation, and no longer develops in proportion to 
the increase of population. Foreign competition has 
something to do with this, shortened hours of labour, 
and the increased time devoted to pleasure by iltc masses 
—the two most marked characteristics of the age—have, 
probably, a great deal more; but, wKaicveJr the ca us e; die 
fact remains. The consequences of these straitened 
means will inevitably be popular discontent and national 
deterioration in wealth and power. The remedy b rought 
in a change of fiscal policy which may reasonably fill 
the prudent with apprehension, but the strongest argu¬ 
ment as to its advisabUi^ would be provided if Mr, John 
Motley's dislike to acquire new colonies and fresh avenues 
of commerce were to prove a (aiihful expression of 
English opinion. Admitting the stagnation of our trade 
and the suspended activity of our manufactures, neither 
of which facts can be denied, it follows that a remedy 
mitst be found if our welfare is to be maintained, and If 
die requirements of a growing populaiion are to be 
saiisfacToriiy met, It is.with the view of setting off the 
substantial remedy of new possessions and new tratle- 
routes against, in my opinion, the risky and shadowy 
experiment of a protective commercial policy, diiU I Entve 
prepared the following description of early English enter¬ 
prise In J^ion, Chinaj Slam, and Tonquia. The nanutive 
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will go far to justify Uie late General Gordon s stateanent, 
that England was made by adventurers, and it will cany 
the reader's mind back to some interesting passages in the 
early historj' of otir colonial luidertiiktngs. It is not im¬ 
possible that it may be fouiid to cont^n some matter 
with which even die specialist has not nuide liitnsdT 
acriualnietl 

The destruction of the Spanish Armada encouraged 
the spirit of maritime adventtirc which liad revealed itself 
among Englishmen soon after the accession of Elizabeth* 
and the sailors who had dcfetidcd, our shores and plundered 
the treasvire fltsets of Mexico and Peru turned their energy 
into the channel of wresting from tlw Portuguese and 
Dutch the commercial supremacy which they bad csta- 
hlLshed as effectually in the Eastern world as tile 
Spaniards had in die Western. The overthrow of 
Philip's great expedition ensured the security of onr shores, 
and the tranquillity of the nearer seas. The mariners of 
Devonshire were then able to devote their attentioii to 
undertakings in more remote regions, and to commence 
that traiSc in the spices, Jewds, and silks of Asia, which 
eventually made English commerce supreme in the Paofic 
and Endian Oceans. 

In the year 1596, Sir Robert Dudley and others titled 
out three vessels with the Intention of trading to China, 
a country which harl been known in Europe for some 
centuries by an overland trade and intcrcoursL* as Cathay, 
or the Empire of the Great Khan. Captain Wood was 
appointed the commander of this small squadron* and to 
bis hands the Queen eninistcd a kuer addressed to the 
Emperor of China* The letter was dated Greenwich, 
July 16, 159'S- 3Rd a draft of it is given in so easUy 
accessible a work as Bruce's Artitak (vot* i* p* no). 
Although the expedition set out with the best prospects of 
success, its fate was untowiud. Nothing was cv^ hctaitl 
of its course and adventures, and not a sirtgle man of the 
three ships' crews returned to tell die tale 01 its mis- 
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fortunes. Such was the and of the iirsi English expedition 
to establish commercial relations with China. 

I'our yeare Uter, a single Englishmait succeeilad where 
a goodly company of lib felhiw-coun try-men had lailed. 
For China must, bowev'er* he subsmuted Japan. In i6od, 
William Adams sailed, as chief pilot, with a Dutch tliiet, 
which arrived siifely in Jaj^n, where the Dutch had. a 
factorv. He was not uninmdfiil of his oationalityj and 
when he heard that the English meditiiied extending tlieir 
trade from Bantam in Java, he wrote a letter fjfombing 
them a hearty wetcoine in Jiqjan, The exact incidents of 
his Japanese career an? lost in oblivion, but he seems to 
have left the Dutch service for that of the Japanese them¬ 
selves, and was thus able to inHuctice tlic natives in favour 
of his countrymen. This was the more useful, as the 
Portuguese and Jesuits were ttever tired of representing 
the English to be only •' pirates and rtivers upon the sea," 
In thij, therefore. Captain Saris was sent in the ship 
Ctarjt to avail himself of VVtUiam Adams's good oltices, and 
to found an English factory in Japan. In tliat year die 
Empjrar granted Engltshmen jiennission to trade in lib 
country and to establish a faccoiy' ai Ftrando stmilur to that 
possessed by the Pcrtuguestt The trade with Japan proved 
disappmnting and all its prolits were said, to be tmten up 
by great presenLs and ciiatgcs, ivhich die people required, 
ahhongh the government donunded no customs. Even at 
this early stage of the question wc Had that the dlsappoint- 
tnetu caused by the intereouise with Japan gave ?idLlltioiial 
xest lo the project of establishing tiade with China, and in 
a letter, dated December to, 1-614 written by .Mr. 
Richard Cock, from Firondo, to John Jurdinc, a name to 
become subst?quuniiy fatnoys in the annals of China trade, 
there occurs the following highly ioteresting paragraph ^ 
Chytia into which country I stand in great hope we shall 
procure trade, but keepe this to yourselfe untdl wee sec 
what it will come unto : for so thay dcsier which labour in 
the tnnittr, thay lidnge 5 princip,dl Cliyna imrchant!., Yf 
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it tak<i effect the place ^'ec should live at we may goc 
fro hence to it in 3 or 4 dales, ] prayc you use all Chimui 
kindly find will utlwr Engllshmea to doc ihe like for my 
ho{‘Ki is great. The Chinas doc complainc much of the 
Hollanders for robinge or pilferinife of their junckes j thay 
report thay have rUikd y juockes, which before we came 
into Ja^faii the Hollanders laid all the fault on the Ingliiili' 
men, which now is known to the eontrary, both in Japan 
and China; and the good reiwrt of the Englishmen more 
than ever." I have preserved die inconsistencies of 
opening. 

'I'he disappoinimcnt expcrieneetl at the small extern of 
Japanese trade after the (bunding of the factory at Firando 
in vested all the surrounding countries and islands with 
special interest in the eyes of adveniurcra like Captain 
Adams and Mr, Cock. Jn 1615. a Mr, Coppindall wrote 
fjxtm this station impressing on his correspondent at Ban- 
tntn ihe advisability of having a trade with Eiam and of 
neglecting 00 opijortunity of setting foot in the Moluccas, 
Trade was also sought for in the Leques, as the Lcx>cbcx> 
idands wrere then called, and in 1617, Gairtain Adams, who 
passed much of Ws time in journeys between Japan and 
Cochin China, wrote hopefidiy of the trade with China 
herself, which it was expected to establish ihraugh the 
instnimcnraliiy of some Chinese residenis at Naagasaque, 
the modem N’aga-saki. The handful of Engliahmeii at 
Firando even wrote to the king of Shashma. which name 
conctals the twin island, Tsusima, between Japan and 
Corea. 

The foothold obtained by the English in Japan encour¬ 
aged bolder aspirations in the direction of China, James !• 
pursuing, but in a .sluggish spirit, the wtne commercial 
policy as Elirabeih, wrote in i6i6 another letter to the 
Emperor of China, But although it reached the China 
coast it was never delivered. No Chinese subject dare 
translate it, as it was dcatlt by tlselaws. and ihe mere know¬ 
ledge that such a letter Iwd arrived sufneed to invest with 
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frcsti force the old popular supersCttion that China urould 
one day be subdued by a j^rey-cyed (icople. One English¬ 
man, Mr. George Ball, rccommentled that the trade should 
be acquired by furce, saying the sooner h was done the 
better. The tx)!dness of the project wilt not be disputed 
when it is remembered that the English at Eirando could 
not have manned more than one ship for the coercion trf a 
vast and populous empire At this conjuncture llie rivalry 
ivith the Dutch broke out in open acts of hostility. The 
Dutch, carrying into [auctice the maxim of Mr, George 
Ball, often itsijd force to jiiomote llidr trade and to procure 
die means of a prosperous voyage. In these nefarious 
practices they endeavoured to throw a cloak over their acts 
by using tlie name of tlie English, and the relations of the 
two nations in the waters of Japan Ticcamc much embittered. 
Pud was added to the flame when, in 1617, three Dutch 
.ships attacked the English vessel called Sarapsii/t and 
Hound ill Pattaniu Itarbour, and in the fight CapLuin John, 
jourden, English President of the Indies, lost his life. 
The incident did not end! with the encounter, for three of 
the prisoners taken made good their escape and took refuge 
in the English factory at Fiiando. The Dutch demanded 
their surrender, but the chief of the factory, Mr. Cock> 
finnty refused, to give up his unfortunate oounirymen. 
The Dutch then went to the Emperor and soUcited his 
interference, but !us reply was discouraging, and he refused 
to employ any force against the Engli^ who. he declared, 
were not slaves. I'be Dutch seixed an liiigllsh boat in the 
harbour, and delivered a fleicc attack on our factory at 
Firando ^ but, thanks to the valiant defence of the English 
ficiors and some Japanese, all their efforts were repulsed- 
The strife went on for somy time, and, in loig, tbe Dutch 
captain named Speck was taken prisoner by the Tono or 
king, and only released after the rcstoration of die English 
boat. The Emperor promised to obtaiii for tbe English 
full redress for alt their losses, but this seems to have been 
withhtild. At all events, after this period w.: find the 
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English in Japan rtsirktcd to Ffrando and Nangasaque 
(Nagasaki), and of the two iti« latter began to be itreferred, 
Titc factory in japan was deemcil useful on its own 
account, but its chief value was con^derixt to lie in its 
convenience to China on the one hantl, and to Cochin China 
on the otlier. At that time the japanesewtre great traders, 
and their junks sailed as far as Siam and Sumatm. In 
their traces followed majiy a courageous English tnitrincr 
and merdiant, anxious to extend the influuiitec and prosperity 
of tile gi^t comj^y In whose name he laboured. Among 
other places Cochin China received visitors of this character 
and a factory w;is establtailed, But it enjoyed only a brief 
life. In 1614 It was destroyed by the natives. All the 
goods deposited in it were taken and two servants of the 
company named Tempest Feacocke and Walter Carwarden 
lost ihdr lives. The same Mr. Cock who iiad so valmndy 
defended Firandu against ilic Dutch wrote five years later 
that “ nothing is to be gotten but fair words and loss of 
present gain “ in Ctidvin China, the king of whidi he de¬ 
scribed as a thief. In Skmi, where, however, trade was 
described as unprofitable, another ftictory witli Mr, Edwaitl 
King as chief and thw members of council wax established 
at a place named Indea, which seems to have been situated 
on the river a Itiilc below the modem Bangkok, In t6:t3» 
the factories at both Indea and Fimntio were given up as 
improfiuble, and their resjwctive establishments were 
disbanded. 

The treaty of defence with the Dutch in thso tended by 
closing the strife which had !i*etai the chief clement of 
trouble among the Euroijcafis to improve the chances of 
trade in the f<ur East, and about that year renewed confidence 
10 be fell in the esuibli^inent of direct trade wdth 
Oitna, h w-as curmndy bdlevcd that dm new Emperor of 
China—Tienki, the grandson of Wanleh, and die last of 
the Ming emperors—had given the Englisit permiaslon to 
send two shijis annually to I'ucicchew' (Foochow), but it 
vaH also staled diat " the war in Tartaria had debyed llie 
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despatch of the passport or goshowl" TJic Manchiw were 
then cotisohdating their piasitioii In the northern province of 
Leaotinmg. Andrea Diet us or Ditds, a Poriugiiese naval 
captain, associated with different English and Chinese 
merchants in Japan, seems to have been the chief source 
through whom information as to the progress of sfEiirs in 
China was obtained; and how far his news was trustworthy 
may well lie considered doubtful. Although the Dutch 
had formed an amicable arrangement with the Engiish* 
they continued to aim at a .monopoly of the China trade, 
and. by hxtng their establishment In the Pescadore 
group, they possessed superior facilities of cocnmnnl- 
cation to Uteir English rivals in Pulo Condare, The 
murder of an English factor named George Cuelcaynu 
at Batavia showed also what little security the Treaty of 

m * 

Defence afforded individuals at tlie chief centre of Dutch 
supremacy in tills quarter of Asia, The Dutch themselves 
could not overcome the opposition of the Chini£se. and the 
fdbwlhg account of the reception of some of their ships 
in tiic Ciitiichew river (tile town of Chinchew tx;ii^ the 
Zaymn of rarltrr tmvellers. and tlie present *raiuen Chan 
of Fuhkien) furnishes clear evidence of the reception the 
early traders met with on ihe coasts of China, That 
reception was described in the following letter 

Whereupon the Dutch sent tw'o ships and two pinnaces 
Into the river, who were entertained with great compliment, 
and in the Mamlarin's name were desired to come unto fiim 
in the next tou'ti. To w'hich the Dutch acceding oticon<- 
dition of having three hostages giv-en them, thret; Chinese 
with the tiile of Mandarins were sent on board the Dutch 
ships. • Whereupon one commamlw, two merchants, an<I 
two Qlheni of the Dutch went ashore and were receivcil 
with gvtiai solemnity, and thcncc were conductcti to the 
nest town. At the banning of the night the CHinu^ 
brought a present of victuals aboard the Dutch pinnace, 
‘WhIch they foimd to be poisoned by the extreme vomiting 
of tlieir I people; and Bticr midnight great store of burning 
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vc^Is came Jown the river upon them, so iKw the pionac<‘ 
Mftidta, wherein the Chinese hosages were* w'as fifed, 
her powder suddenly taking fire it blew up the ship, 
whereby 40 Dutch with the Chinese htKiagcs perished. 
The other pinnace cut her cable and escapetL The ships 
riding behind*an island in the river fartlier ofiT deparred 
without further hurt The Dutch that went ashore were 
kept prisoners.” 

No inlbrntation is obuiinabln as to their fate ^ but the 
sub(set}ucdt silence would support the belief that they were 
released. The results of this conflict were important, for it 
was the main cause which induced the Dutch to abandon 
the Pescadores, and to establish a new factory at Tymtn, 
or Taiwan, on the western coast of the large island <tf 
Formosa. In 1015 it u-as cumstilly believed that llic 
iThincse trade w*ouId settle in tiiat port, and. as wdl fie 
seen later on, this view prevailed for sixty years. The 
prevalent belief in the importance ol that trade is shown 
in a characteristic report of the tiine on the articles of 
which the Chinese stood most in need, and in this doai- 
ment it is stated tliai *' the need of those mighty monarehics 
Japan and China is clothings answerable to the roagni- 
tiocnee of those nations, defensible again.st the cold, and 
convenient for their employment in travel, war and 
weadicr." But. perhaps, the most notable sentence in 
the whole of the report is the bold and confident asser¬ 
tion that England aUm can supply these articles. In 
those days “size" was unknown. 

The Dutch expedition to the Chinehcw river had 
counterpart in the English expedition under Captain 
Weddell, of Couiteen's Association, to the Canton rirer 
In 1637. The captains narrative h well worth re-pub- 
lication in the form in which it was wricttm. and on a 
fatiire occasion we may be in a position to publish iL 
On the present occasion we need only observe that, while 
it was satisfactory in a nautical sense as racking the dts* 
co\*efy of the Utoutlt of tho Canron river, and ^ showing 
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its navigability, its commercial results were highly unsatis- 
factcir)% The Portuguese at Macao resolutely opposed alt 
propositions to allow the English to share in the trade for 
which they paid iH’avny, and the Chinese manifested an 
unfriendly feehng. Notwithstanding the injury to trade 
attending any recourse to amts. Captain Weddell was com- 
pellcil to defend himself against the Chinese, and to 
impress their na^'al commanders with a sense cu' the naval 
superiority of English sailors. The experience of Gaptaiii 
\V«£rk 1 ell discouraged those wlio hod been most sanguine of 
the prospects of the China tmrfi!; and the disturbed state of 
the country thrci^li the struggle for power between the 
Chinese and Manehus rendered the outlooh extremely un¬ 
promising. The situation in 1645 was summed up in tlio 
sentence, China is wholly embroiled in wars,” and it was 
said that any attempt to trade in its ^iresent state would 
surely incur the loss of the .ship. The civil war in England 
exercised an injurious mHuettce on the eflbrisof the English 
in the East,and it was not until Oliver Cromweirs authority 
was hrmly established that any renewed attempt was made 
to effect an entrance into the country, 

Ily this time the Manehus had gained possession of the 
greater part of China, and, througlit thr: cHbris of the Chines 
\'iceroy, Wou Sankwd, the Tartar Emperor, Chuntche, 
might be regarded as supreme in all parts of the empife 
e.xcepi at Canton and the jHinsof f'oochow and Amoy, fti 
1658 two EiigHsliships, the A*fW^ /’irdiuaitti^.tK^TXyc Rkhani 
and Martha^ arrived at Canton, but their visit was fraught 
with evil consequences^ the exactions of the mandarins 
cuni{>clled tliem to slip thdr cables and run away wiihinii 
paying any measur^e or ships dues. The injury thus 
inflicted upon Ertgfeh ira^e wtiis very considerable, and 
the Portugmise wen^ nnt to lay great stress on the 
bod faith of the English, h is curious to note that evtil at 
this early period of our intercourse a marked distincuon was 
dmwn between the Chinta^ and the Manehus. The hoiies 
of till? Englifth merchants centred in the natiii; Clrincse 
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goyernment. From thcTiUtaTs they nothing but 

strenuous opposition to coinmtircc, and heavy eseactions 
when permitted 

At this point >1 new turn was given to the question* The 
Ming^ had been vantiutshed in every battle and, praeticdly 
speaking, the members of their dynasty lud been extef- 
fninated The remaining leaders of the national 
among whom Koshinga was prominent, quitted the mam* 
land and resolved to establish their headquarters on some 
of the islands adjacent to the coast. In 1662 Koahinga 
landed on the island of Fomtosa, aitackett the Dutcti in 
their settlement, captured Fort Zealand, and founded what 
was knt*wn for twenty ycirs m the Iting^om of Taiwan, 
All the efforts of the Dulth to ret-over what they had lost 
were bafned, and Koshinga made many descents upon the 
opposite mainland before bis confederacy was finally broken 
up, in bis ^5 time, by tlic gniai Empec#>r Kanghi, .At 
first the English do not seem to have realised that tile 
misfortune of the Dutch provided tliem with an oj^wr* 
ttuiity, for their attention had been turned more to Siam 
than to Fomiusa. The factory tn Siam, despite the oppo 
sitionofthe Dutch, was resettled by Mr. John South in t66i, 
and his opinion wav etmfideniJy expressed that he gave 
Siam the preference over any place in India- Me dwelt 
forcibly on its minwnl resources, including tin and copper. 

The third attempt to estabtish trade wuJi Canton wan 
made in the year 1664. when ibe Survf frigate Tvas litttid 
out, with great expense, and sent to Macao. The com¬ 
mander of the ship was named Robert Groste, and the 
factors on board were Francis Farrar, Robert Hopper and 
Francis Fletcher. On this occasion the Portuguese were 
more obstructive than the Chinese had been befort!:. I hey 
demamled a city's duty of 6 ^r cenL. and tltey claimed 
measuMge for the tw'o ahijts already named as having run 
away six years before. It would take too much i.i«ce to 
fclate the numerous iitlier difficulties thrown in their way. 
When they rented a house in Macao for the storage of 
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their goods, they were left ooly a little time lo peace. A 
guard was put upon them, and, after submitting to manyexaC' 
tions they were glad to l>e allowed to depart in safety withom 
Iiaving disposed of their cargo. The Portuguese refused 
to entertain any proposal for the esubtisKmeni oi an 
English factory* at Macao, and once more the prospects of 
a trade with Clttoa appeared as black us they could be. 
The Tartars were denoimcod as the enemle of trade, and 
the Portuguese eommanckd the best avenue of approach to 
the people themselves and would tolerate no rivals. 

Failure at Macao excited fresh anxiety to succeed clge- 
where, and the idea was ravdvetl of creating a trade with 
Japan , tnstructions were sent to Bantam, the chief English 
factory beyond India, from London, in 1664, to take steps 
in this direction, and it is curious to learn that at that time 
no one at Bantam knew of the past existence of a factory 
at Firando, Of of there having been a trarle once with that 
place and Nongasaque. Several vessels were sent for this 
purpose^ but the result scenu* to have been nil, and we are 
informed that even the Portuguese could only carry on dieir 
trade by stealth on account of the Tartars. A brighter 
prospect atone presented itself at Taiwan, where Koshinga, 
or Coxin, oHered die English more dcouragcmeul ibaa 
any other foreigner, and gave his consent to their tounding 
a factory near bis capital. His resentment against the 
Dutch remained very keen to the end of his career, and 
about this time he expre^ed hblmcndon to attack Manilla 
in revenge for curtain injuries inRIctcd on hii Icibw 
countrymen. So much enoouraged wen* the English by 
his friendly attitude that dtcy sent three fresh ships in 1671 
to T aiwan. These were the the Eiiitm. and 

the if anti but Keshings's motive in enooura^ng the 
trade were «oon made plain in his demoiub for guns and 
ammuniiion. Silli the English merchants accepted all his 
propositions in the hope that he might open the door for 
them Into Chino, for he was then engaged in cxlenslve 

miUtary and naval preparations for die invasbti of thai 
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country', anti Kb fir^ opcradoiu! had licen market! vrith 
iu> mcoitsidcrubk success, 

Formosa, was not the only scajne of our activity. In 
1671 two the Baniam Merthani and the Crown, 

were dispatched to N'iigasaki, with a Captain Partree to act as 
odmlrat, and presents were sent to the klng^, which wen; 
to he dcHvenecI '^with respect and modesty.^' Hut of 
all the places selected for the centre of a trade there was 
none where greater energy was shown thun in Tonquin, or 
Tonqucenc, as it was then spdl. In 1672 a new coimcU 
was appmntftd in this country for the " better eseablbhing 
of trade and commerce.' Mr. W. Gyfibrd was named first 
factor, and reached the mouth of the Tonquin river 
(Songcot) in the l^nnt frigate, on the e^th of June, Thr 
ilanger of the bar was successfully overcome, only to be 
followed by much more setiotis difficulties at the hands of 
the mandarins, who demanded and took all the presents 
they could procure- Mr. Gyfibrd went up the river co the 
chief, or grand city, which he calls Catjaw. hut which is 
evidently Kesho, or the modem Hanoi. Seeing titat the 
nearer he got to the king's court the more did the claims 
of the officials increase. Mr, Gyfford expressed a wish to be 
allowed to take hb tleparture. but even this satbfaction was 
denied him. ■* No," they ^id, "you h.ivc come and yovi 
must stay," and, as further consotaiion. they compared hb 
state to that of a married woman, who can blame no one 
but hersdf for her bondage. 

Failing to* obtain leave to mke his departure. Mr- 
GyfTord endeavoured to make the best of hb sicuadon. 
and even delivered hb goods to the mandarins for the 
purpose of sale. The conditions umkr which trade had 
to be carried on in Tonquin may be inferred from the fact 
that the people were such bold thieves that they used u» 
prick die bag.s on the cooties' l)aid3 so that the pepper ran 
utit It need scarcely be added chat commerce under such 
oxcumstancus could not be wry remunerative. In fact, the 
experience of our mcrchanfct on the Songmi showed tliat 
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money was the chief, jT not the solCi ardde of pmhtable 
trade. The lead Imported by the English was only allowed, 
tu be sold at onC'-fourth the cost and charges, and the 
avarice of the mandarins aggravated the difficulties of 
the intercourse. Large presents had u> be mnde to all the 
ministers, and even the king s aunt had to i)e propitiated 
with four bottles of rose water* A curious contemporary 
reference to the I'rench house in Tom)umcnds by declaring 
that It was intended more for religion than trade." The 
conclusion forced upon the minds of tho.<)e who conducted 
the enterprise i<i TenquSn was that no gtxKl could result 
tmtll trade bad lieen re-^istablished with Japan. 

Ahout the year 1672 there uras 4 fresh manifestatioa 
of interest in tlie revived of inteirourae with Japan, but 
the war ol CUarlis 11. with the Dutch entailed some 
disasters to tlie East India Company in the waters of the 
far East, where tlie naval strength of Holland was very 
considerable* Prominent among these tras the capture of 
several English merchantmen, including the Exparim^nii 
off the coast of Siiim. where a favourable reception had 
l»ccn granted chnm, as well os a iarra. or royal order, to 
toimd a faaoiy. Peace, however, was soon concluded 
between the two nations, and then the Siamese factory 
must have been started, for in 167^ Mr. Ntchnlas Watte 
wrote from the comjjany's house in die city v( Siam ashing 
for goods from Surat, About this time the Itrst specific 
mention b made by name of Bamrock, the nwiJem B.ing- 
kok. The attempts to obtain access into Japan—the 
main object—were not very successful, altliough some 
satisfaction w'as derived from the Dutch sharing in the 
evil effects nccntlng from the obstructive policy of the 
Japanese. The Dutch seem to have been hindered in 
their proceedings chiedy on account of their parsimony, for 
the governor of Nagasaki dedared their prosents to be so 
small that they might to be ashamed of them. Each timo 
the English visited Japan the trade of China seeme*! 
nearer to their liand, and they actpiiicd more precise 
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inforroiUion as to the comractcia] capaliilltEcs of that 
country-at Nagasaki than ai either Macao or Lampcoo, 
both of which places they sotight to use os etitrepAts, The 
opposition of (he Portuguese ai the former, and the incon¬ 
venience of the latter, baffled titesc schemes, hut by this 
time our menJiaots had at least teamt that “ China makes 
as fine serge as any in England." 

Ropiulsed in Japan the English mcttliants turned with 
greater energy iq Formosa, where they seemed to possess 
lit the favour of Kosbioga, King of Taiwan, an advantage 
over all European rival? which at that dme they did not 
enjoy anywhere else in Asia. The position of Taiwan itself 
w:ts not altogether favourable as a place of anchorage, for 
the harbour was described as insecure in one part for the 
South Monsoon, and in the other for the North Monsoon; 
but the most sanguine hopes were tndulgedi In the event of 
Koshinga's success in China, for he had pramfsed to grant 
the site of a factory on the mainland, and many trade 
privities. For a time It seemed as if Koshtnga would he 
as good as his word. On taking Amoy, or Einoy, he pro- 
claimed the exemption of English goods from any duty for 
chrcf; years, as much in gratitude for aid in arms and 
advice towards accomplishing hb^ enterprise, as from 
any esecssive aj-mpathy w-ith^oreign commerce. But bin 
finandal necessities soon compelled him to alter his plans, 
and the duty was immediately retmposed. In consequence 
of this the English refused to give any assistance in the 
si(^ of Chochusea, and that affair was so iKidly conducted 
that from It dates the mrn in Koshinga's fortunes. 
They were, Imwevcr, induced to lend a few gunners for 
two months. At this time there Was a rumour t!uU 
Koshinga would not be unwilling to transfer Formosa to 
the company, and the Court in England passed a vote 
accepting the offer, should it be made. Several fresh 
arrangements were concluded with Koshinga: a house and 
grounds were rented at 500 rupees per annum; special 
ships, mie hatdng the name of the Ju>r/msa, sent to 
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Taiwan, and in a small vesa;! was Bent tri Anwy lo 
find " a vent lor ICngiisil maiiiifiicitures/' 

We may now dcsoibe the fiMther course of irude in 
Tontjuin and Siam before reviewing the final ^ifforts made 
tinder the prolectipn of Koshlnga. to gain adrattiance to 
China, Not withstanding ^Ir, GyfFonls experience in 
Tonquin the factory was kept on. Mr. GyfTord was 
removed, if not dismissed, and Mr. 13 cnjamin Saj^er was 
appointed his successor. That there was very little chanee 
of an improvcmient may be inferred from tire rejxart that 
the market was glutted, and that the English were accused 
tif Jiiding didr goods Moreover the position of English¬ 
men in that country was extremely irksome, being 
’’reckoned among the third sort of strangers." The 
Bantam council decided to quit Tonquin, but the arrival 
of several ships from Europe specially freighted lor the 
Tonquin market prevented tlie inimetliaie execution of 
this decision. On the departure of the foctory they 
" sombaied ** lo the king and prince who, we are told, used 
English cloth chiefly "to make caps for their soldinrs.'' 
After tire fiiciciry was withdrawn die Flying EagU ship 
visited the coast at the end of [676. buc its commander, 
John Thomas, and six seamen write drowned while fund¬ 
ing the bar in a smalt boot. Tire Engltsh factors- 
endcavoured tu take advantage of the coasting trade 
between Siam and Tonquin, but any hopes in this direc¬ 
tion were dispelled In- it.s smallncst, as only one junk carry¬ 
ing betel fiut and silver was sent annually from Siam. 
The massacre at Bantam in 1677 interfered greatly with the 
traile in Tonquin, which continued during tdyS and 1^79 
in .1 more or less fitful manner.. In ipSs it w-asemphatically 
tleclared that the war ip Yam tevidently alluding to the 
struggle in Yunnan Iretween Kanghi's geneials and Wou 
Sankwei), between tire shoni Chinamen and the long' 
haired Chinamen would have ii bad efiect on Tonquin 
trade. Tonquin was declareil to be tlren as much tributao’ 
to the Tartai?^ os It had been to the Chinese. Tlmt 
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Tonquin -was not far nemovcti from the scunu of the contest 
may be judged from frequent ndcreaces to fugitive Chinese 
junks in Tonquin w-aters. 

About ibis dme there was a renewal of French activity 
in Tontfuin. It was one d* the projects of the Crand 
to promote trade with ihui country. He acoord- 
itigty sent an elaborate embassy with pfcsctiw valued at 
^2.000, but the visit was unfortunately timc^l. The king 
died at the moment of its arriva!. and ihc envoy h;id to 
return empty handed, and withnitt being received in audi¬ 
ence, AH the EngiLsh influehes to encourage the Siamec 
to trade with Tonquiti bore little fruit, and at length, the 
attitude of tire Tonquinese being so opposed to trade, u 
was decided to abandon the country. The last chief of tltc 
factory, Mr, Keeling* was sev’crdy censured, bui with the 
definite dosing of the Tonquin fnctor>', a waning mtensst 
may be perceived in this quarter. The mission of TTioitki* 
Howyear a few year^ later, upon which, as Ireiog so much 
letter known, 1 say nothing here, finally dispellerl all iHii- 
sions as to the extent nr inqiortancc of a trade in the valley 
of the Soiigcoi. It is only in our ovirn time that interest has 
liecn awakened in ihe question, and that chietly by the 
aeiion of the French, who two centuries ago were described 
as thinking more of religion than of trade. 

The alternative scheme of tnuh? with j.-ipan failing 
through on account of the opposition of the authorities of 
N.igasakt, altliough the English council bad come to the 
conclusion to accept a rate and smaller profits If it 

would incre^ise trade ns japan alone would provide u vent 
for all Engibli and csjxicially woollen manufacturts, grerater 
energy and jiitcntinn were devoted tlian before id securing 
uodtrr the (lag of Koshlnga the marliets <if China. Bui by 
ihis lime the sueceas of thatadvertuittnis leader had btscome 
clufquered with disaster. His attempts to extend his 
autliorir)' wert; baflied. and his own poverty of resources 
aildcd 10 the discoumgement of the Chinese people greatly 
simptified the ta-^k of the Mandius, Kosbitiga's power on 
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tlie mainkuid was limited to Amoy, but the jms^f.-ssion ‘>f 
that town provided the means, it was hoped, of sending 
British goods into the mterior tjf the coantry, atid of receiv¬ 
ing in retnm the tea and silk for which China was already 
fumouEL Amoy was expected to prove the door of Ciiina^ 
and for that reason, so long as Koaliinga’s forces hetd it, 
there seenttul some reason to aottcipaie that the sanguine 
expectations of the English might be realtsed. 

While some remonsertmees were made to I’unhce, 
Koshinga's prime rnimster. against the extortions of the 
king, lltc factor}' at Taiwan was placed on a reduced scale, 
and that at Amoy was raised to a position of tninscenJent 
importance. A Mr, Benjamm Dclaune was appointcri 
chief of the factory, and Taiwan was, in September, 1678, 
declared subordinate to it. Tlic clandestine trade between 
China and Formosa, which had been encouraged, was 
dropped, and in order to flatter Koshinga and cement the 
ailianoe with him. he was always styled King of Formosa 
and Foquicn (f>. the province of Fuhkien), The value of 
Amoy in the catimatiofi of these emerprising Englishmen 
did not blind them to the greater imptniance of Canton, and 
the fact that this place was held by a force of Chinese 
encouraged the opinion that some success might attend tire 
effort to stciire the right to trade there. The best reason 
for holding tills belief was that the Chinese were a strug¬ 
gling minority, who would not be likely to reject any aid 
that might Ik- proffered them. These views were encou¬ 
raged by the request stated to have been sent by die 
Viceroy of Canton for a company's ship to vs^t his city. 
Before any steps could be taken to carry out this project, 
the Chinese power had been shattered, and Canton passed 
;^n and finally into thahands of the Manchus. 

Koshiiiga's want of money reduced him to great straiis, 
and seriously embarrassed all trading operations. The 
TaiwTin factory ^vas finally given up in 16S0, although the 
Tartars were known to be making every preparadon to 
recover Amoy, and the uncertainty of Koshinga's hold 
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upon thai pkice ^I'as sulTiciendy obvious- 1 ito very next 
year, in fact , the Tartars -tttackeil and took Amo/t 
Koshinga's remaining foltowers were compelL^l to flee to 
Formosa. The only tangible acquisition of the English 
was a Chtnamiin skilled in lacquer work to proceed to 
Euro|.>e, but it is not quite certain tliat tic ever consented 
to leave Amoy, The Call of Amoy compelled die English 
to alter tlieir plans, and to look about theiti for a new setde^ 
ment as it was highly improbable that the Manchus would 
constmt to continue the arrangements of their enemy 
Koslunga- Under these altered cirtuinstances their chief 
hope was to obtain admission to Canton \ but, failing that, 
they wished to obtain a settlement on either Lampeco, or 
one of the Pescadores. 

In 16S3, owing to the capture of Biintani by tile Dutch, 
the omirol of the China trade was transferred from that 
place to Bombay and Surat, but the opinion continued to 
prevail that a factory at Csnton was to be desired above all 
things. In the same year die shtp called the China 
Merchant was sent, with a Mr, Gosfright on Ixord* as chief 
factor, to Macao, with the intention of making his way to 
Canton, and there representing " the peaceable conduct of 
the English," as compitred with the Dutch. But the 
Portuguese were able to baffle ail these attempts, and their 
task was facilitated by the prewailing opinion among the 
Tartars that the English liad helped Kosliinga and the 
native Chinese. The Portuguese war-ships openly hindered 
the English merchantmen, and the Tartar junks attacked* 
or captured the native boats that held any comm uni canon 
with our vessels. The attempt to cany on a trade in the 
escuaty of the Canton river, which proved fruitless at 
Macao was not more fortunate wlum renewed at Lamptan 
and Tempa KehrcihL Dead, which seems to have formed 
the chief item in the ships’ cargoes^ was pronounced to be 
a drug in the market, ihraugh the opening of the mines m 
China; and the Canton trade was declared to be viilucless, 
nnlr^c a factory were allowcfl to be estublish&l. Before 
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that wish was obtained the East India Company had to 
wait 160 years, but it showed remaria^ble foreagUt 
that they should have s«;lected at this early stage of 
their proceedings the txret site for a factory. 

Meantime, the fate of Taiwan had been dedded, 
Koshinga died soon after the fall of Amoy, and was spared 
the final pain of witnessing the overthrow of his confederacy 
and the triumph of the Manchtts. d'hc English merchants 
enraged at their pecuniar)- Itjsses, and at tiie disappearance 
of all their hopes with regar^l to the Opening of China, did 
not spare the son, who succeeded to his authority under 
tiie name of Siurponan or Ching, from die denunciation 
which their loss and disappointment seemed to justify. 
They were Instructed by dieir superiors to use aomt: 
forcible means to get recovery of the debt from the King, 
and,according to the lawes and customes of all nations 
endeavour to right ourselves upon the shipps and goods of 
any of your Majestte's subjects thac wee shall meet with-" 
By this lime, however, the King of Formosa had lost all 
his goods and'ships; and the English merchants had to 
lake their departure empty handed. 

In 1683 the Manchu arnmgcmejits for attacking Taiwan 
were completed, ami a Tartar gen<;ral named Sego was 
appointed to the command. Sego's colleague^ Poec, com- 
manded tlic Ih^ei.and began thooperations with a successful 
attack on Pehou. or Ponghou, in the Pescadores. After 
thb achievement, the Manebus had thtle difficulty tn eatab* 
lishing tlieir power at Taiiran, for the Chinese lost huar^ 
and gave In their submission. Simponan was made a 
Chinese duk*iJi or kung, and a. tai^e tiumber of the Chintsse 
fugitives were carried buck to the mainland. A Tartar 
garrison was installed, and Sego apjiointed a Chinaman 
named Gimta his agent for collecting the rirvcnue. T vfo 
Bnglisii merchants, Messrs, Angier and Lloyd, were al 
Taiwan during thfe jieiiod. and although the iVjrmur died 
ai Amoy, the latter remained at Taiwan to endeavour to 
ccune to terms with its new masters. 
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Tht- first act pf tb« Manchus is^ to calJ upon him to 
render a full account of his possessions as the «iemy of die 
Tartars. In this dilemma, Uie only loopliolc of escape that 
ofSbred iu?elf was to bribe the authonttes, and Sego was givtm 
and accepted a present of 3,090 tack. By this means Mr. 
Lloyd saved Utc lives of himself ami Ids companions; but 
when they were called upon to present a humble petition 
to be allowed to trade, they had the courage to refuse, and to 
ctedare that ihcir only desire wai die penuls^iton to depan. 
This was not granu'd, ami during Sego's absence the 
English were oppressed and subjected to various indigni¬ 
ties. None of these iwomed to weigh so much upon their 
minds as the attempt to make pedlers of them by n;<piiring 
them to sell their goods in small quantities I After this 
iinal indignity the Engiisli were glad to uke the first 
opportunity of dcf«irturc, and to aliandon the dreams 
which had been associated with the name of Taiivan, 

The establishment of M.inc!iii auihonty in Chinfi, which 
may be-rt^aidcd as eompleiedby die conquest of pormosa 
and the overthrow of Woo Sankwei in Yunnan, brings to 
an appropriate cIoBC iW efforts made by the early English 
traders and juvigatom to gain an entrance into that country 
4uring tlie first eighty years of the lyih century, Gn another 
occasion 1 may, should the subject be deemed interesting, 
return to the question in order to describe the subsequent 
efforts nuule in the same direction. I n cstiinatiog the import.* 
once of our present intere^ in the far East, it is well to recall 
the length of time during which fruitier cflbrts were made 
to grajip thfe price, and perhaps ihe story of ii^ariy Ettgltsh 
enterprise may coiiicibuie to niiike |>eo|>)e think more of it 
now that it been won. Of one thing dicn* can be 
doubt. Only the qualities evinced by these oirly traders 
will enable English merchants to hold their own agnimt 
their numerous and constaxuly increasing rtvJiU. 

Doihtrius Hotn,C£ftH 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF AKBAR. 

Dark rhJ full of fxml was the day when Htimayun, ddest 
son of the illustdous Baber> succeeded to the fairest jiomon 
of the empire which his father had foimded Four years 
and seven months after Bafer had been prodaimed 
emperor ^ Agra, nearly five after he had gained his 
decisive victory at Pantpat. death removed him from the 
scene of his splendid triumpha. He left four sons, Humayun* 
Kamran, Askerit and Htndal. Humaytin, brave but flighty, 
loving pleasure, a chamtlng companion but a bod leader, 
bearing up nobly against adversity, generous large hearted^ 
but yet deiident in decision and in the qualities necessary 
to ensure obed ienoe. Kamran, as brave, but full of ambition, 
of dupltdty, and of cunning. .Asken. arrogant, anibitiousv 
sd6sh» and trracherous. Hindal, vreaker than Htimayun, 
possessing few of the good qualities which redeemed thai 
broihcFs faults, and unstable as water The tliree younger 
of these sons, and their cousin Sulaimon, a man of con^ 
stderable ability, were each govc^ti^, when Baber died, 
important provinces. Kamran ruled in Kabul; Sulaiman 
WHS supreme in Badakhshan; Askeri in the province of 
Sambhal; and Hindol in Mewot. Possessing a nominal 
authority over his brothers. Huma^mn ruled over the 
districts known in our time as die ^forth-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab. He dalnted, likewise, to possess Bihar, 
but that province and Bengal were in the actual possession 
of the turbulent Afghan nobles whom liis fatlier ImU driven 
from Northern India. 

Dark and full of peril was for him the outlook. His- 
iirst act was to confirm his three brothers and his cousin in 
their respective governments. The first thought of each of 
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tliR hrotlier^, not* perhaps* of ilie cousin, was to how the 
ground could be cleared to secure for himself the empire. 
The Afghans io Bihar, headed by a nobleman of conspicuous 
ability, Sher Khan by name, pondered how best they might 
recover the empire which Baber had wrested from them. 
The death of that great sovereign had* also, roused the 
ambition of Bahadur Shah, king of Giijrat. Each of tliese 
chieftains began* In his own numner* to work for one 
object. For the moment VI umayun was the conunon enemy 
of all, for each coveted for himself the full inheritance of 
Baber. 

The hrst to move was Kamran. Knowing that his 
hroihcrs attention would be absorbed by complicaitons 
nearer to bis s<iat of government at Agra, Kamran 
crossed the Indus, and seized the whole of the Fanjab <1531 )- 
VIumayun, occupied In Bandelkhand, anxious by concession 
to obtain his brother a support iigainst the enemies of the 
dynasty, yielded to Kamran the province he liad conquered. 
Scarcely had he thus renounced the Punjab than he W'as 
called to reptd an invasion of the Afglians of Bihar into the 
districts of Jaunpur and Asamgarh. He met and defeated 
these at Daura, then remmed to Agra, to make preparations 
for the siege of Chunar, one of the strongest fortresses in 
India, hdd by the Sher Khan I have referral to, Vltimayun 
appeared before Chunar early in • 53 "' four 

months before it, making from time to time fruitless 
efforts to induce Sher Khan to sunender. He was still 
before it when infonnarion rtuiched him that tile king of 
Gujmt was making rapid progress in Malwa and Nagor. 
To crush this new enemy. Humajttn patched up a 
hurried treaty with Sher Khan, and returned to Agnu 
Deluded there into a false repose by the assurances in^e 
him by ambassadors sent by Bahadur Shah, he gave him¬ 
self up 10 pleasure and to spcculatibns in asirology, of 
which he w.»s pasiomudy fond. He was roused from 
his dreams by a message from the Kana of Cbtttor, the 
famous fortress in Mewar. to the effect dmi unless lie re- 
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cdved prompt succaur^ltt: would be forced to surreuder 
lo the army of the king’ of Gujrat. Htttnayun at once 
advnna:d to his nssbtance, but before he could reach 
Chitter the incursions of the Afg^hansef Bihar had asisumed 
proportions so serious that he left the Kana to his fate, and 
retraced hb steps. 

In t534 matters in pentml and Western India liad 
assumed a vtuy serious aspiu:L. Bahadur Shah had r>’cetvett 
the acxessbn of the representatives and adherents of the 
dynasty of Lodi, and of other nobiemen who conceived 
they had cause of complaint against Humayun, The 
alliance became so formiflable that Humayun, joined by 
hb brothers, Askeri and Hinda!, moved from Agra tfj crush 
it. Fortunately for him. Bahadur Shall had divided his 
forces, allowiiij^his allies to approach Agra, whilst he kept 
his own troops in reserve. Humayun was thus able 
to cncciuatcr hb enemies in detail. Me hr^t met nml 
defeated die Afghan allies of Bahadur Shah, at Mandrula, 
sixtt'^-two miles west from Cwaiiar, and then, pushing 
forwanJ, invaded Malwa. His arrival on the Betwa 
alarmed Baitadur Shah, once mom engaged in Liesieging 
Chitior. That prince had the wistTom. however, tiot to 
renonnee a task which liad almost been accomplbhed. 
On March S, I 335 » assauhed and stormed Chittor. 
then, marching against Humayun. who luid hurried nortli- 
ward on learning of the fall of Chittor, he came in sight of 
him 4 few (!a>C later, encamped on the bonks of a large 
tank near ^landisur. a town situated on a tribubarv of the 
Chaml*ak eighty miles from Ujjen. 

Bahadur Sliah was strongly urged by his best generab 
lo attack the emperor whilst bb troops were still under the 
influence of their success Chittor, Bui. poai^ing a 
powerful artillery, worked by men who had learned their 
trade at ConsKintioople, the king of Gojrat prcfeiml to 
intrench tumself and await in his intrenched camp an 
attack which was never made. For Humayun, well 
advbfcd, contented himself wiUi scouring the country with 
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bU cat-air)" and cutting off the supplies. The mevitable 
coosetiuencii soon followed. On the night of April ^4. 
Bahadur Shah, having crammed hss guns vdth powder 
so that they- might burst, stole away from his camp in one 
direction, whilst adooo of hLs men escaped in another. 
Mitmayun attacked and plundered cite hallrdcserted camp, 
and pursued the defeated army to the very gates of Mandu, 
the famous capital of hlaSwa. He then took that fbrtre&is, 
whiUt Bahadur Shab. who luui found his way thither, 
escaped to Gujrat, Humayun. following up hisadvanta^. 
pursued the Hecing king, captured Kambhayat (Cambay) 
and Champanir, then, for a time gave himsdf up to pleasure, 
whilst his ministers were engaged In devising measures for 
the adnuxiisuation of the conquered kingdom. Rouse) 
from these pursuits by the inromiatiun that the Ajglians 
were successfully asserting their supremacy in Jaunpur. 
and that his long absence from Agra rvas weakening b('^ 
infiuencc. Humaynn returned to Mandu, (toping to be able 
to make a prolonged stay in that central position. 

But the ambition of hta younger brothers h:«l only 
slcpL They were but awaiting their opportunity* The 
. evacuation of Gujrat was the signal for the return to thai 
country of Bahadur Shah and for the prompt march of that 
king against Ahmedabad. tlien held by Prince Askeii 

This action again was the signal for the disaffeKtion 
of Askerl A plot was formed by tiuu prince and his 
associates to march with 20.000 men qn Agra, to assume 
there tile ensigns of royalty. Askeri retrtsated from 
Ahmedabad before the army of Bahadur Shah, and, after 
making an attempt ou Champanir. which failed, hurried 
towards 'the capital. An accident alone prevented the 
complete carrying out of hjs plan. Maiclting through 
the Chiitor territory, lie came suddenly upon the army of 
Humay un, more numerous than his own. The only course 
open to him was to feign submission* Humayun, always 
generoiis, accepted his cjccuscr mid the^iwo armies fell 
brtcK titether on Agra. The precipitate retreat of Askeri 
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had. howci'er, a flowed Bahadur Sliah ld recover aU Gujrat. 
Prince Hitulal had been lefi at Agra. There he had 
tioc only maintained his authority., but had retaken Kanauj. 
which had been captured by Muhammad Sultan Mirza, at 
one lime a pretender to the Imperial throne, but who had 
been latterly conienC to esiablkh a principality in Audh. of 
which he had made Bdgram. a town seventy-five miles to 
the nnnh'West from l..akhnao, tfie capita]. Not satisfied with 
that. Hindal had marched on and taken Bdgram. He then 
pursued his way to jaunpur. From that place he proceeded 
to Agra to meet his brother. Up to this he had been loyal 

In the north-west Kamran had been engaged tn 
strengthening his position. Determined, if possible, to- 
secure India for himself, he was concerned esiJccEally to bar 
it from invasion from the countries whence iiis family had 
^mng, W^th this aim in vievv. he had bcai all his cneigies 
to the defence and recapture of Kandahar. That place had 
been besieged by Sam Mirra in 1535, but relieved, the same 
year by Kamran. Two years later, however. Shah Tahmasp 
succeeded in taking it. Thoroughly roused. Kamran 
marched in 1538 to recover it. and. after a si^e whtcli 
lasted many niontlis, succeeded. 

That very year, and the year which Immcdiatety 
foIWeil. were crucial years in the life of Hmnayun. The 
long-chcrishcd plans of the nobles of Afghan descent, of 
whom Sher Khan Sur was the inspiring genius, came to a 
head in 1538. We have seen how, in (533, that chieftain 
had fiLide a nominal submission to l lumayun to secure his 
retreat from before Chunar. The years which foltowcd. 
spent, as wc have seen, by Humayiin mainly in Central 
and Western India, were well employed by Sher Khan. 
In 1535 he conquered Eastern Bihar. Two vears later 
he invaded Bengal. He was engaged in securing his 
conquests in that province when Hutnayun returned to 
Agra from his long campaign in Gujrat. 

It was not instinct alone which indicjitcd Sher Khan 
Sur iti Humajmn as his most formidable enemy. The 
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newM af ilse progress of that chief haJ not been without 
eflfcct in infliienciag his return from Western India. 
Having returned, he resolved to cruslt the germ Iwfpre 
it should be still further developed. He marched In the 
beginning of ( 53^ against Chunar. to*Jli it after a siege of 
six months, and then occupied Benaros, At Benares he 
learned that Slier iChan ss-as still in Bengal, engaged in 
besieging Gaur. the splendid capital, whose ruins are now 
frequently tenanted by tigers. At once he transmitted to 
his enemy a summons to submit. Sher Khan refused. 
Huma>'un marched against him, and. notwithstanding some 
initial tosses, cxpell^ him from Bengal, A few months 
of severe application, and he would have fully esfciblished 
his power. But at Caiir again, as in Western India, the 
careless monarch gave himself up to pleasure. *' Without 
thought of the itast, with little care about the future. ' he 
did nothing to ameliorate the conduion of the people, or 
to secure bis new conquest. Gaur was his C^ua. 

Suddenly a succession of troubles roused him from his 
false 3ecurit>', First, Sher Khan seized, by the treachery 
of its Rajah, the strong fortress of Rhotas: then, gathenng 
adherents, he re-occupied Bihar, and the passes, and laid 
siege to Jaunpur and Chunar, Simultaneously with this 
information came the news that Prince Hindal had revolted 
and proclaimed himself emperor at .Agra. For Htiimiyun. 
the careless lightJieartcd Humayun, the situation was full 
of danger; for the passes which sepamte Bengal from 
Bihar, were held by Sher Khan. 

Prince Askeri was still with Humayun. His fidelity 
and the fidelity of the chic& serving under him were secured 
by presents and largesses, and they and their troops 
pushed throngb the passes and reached Khalgaon (Colgong) 
on the Ganges. Tltere Asken learned that Sher Khan had 
ptodaimed himself king. Hunujyun. to whom this infor¬ 
mation had bean trnn,'imitte4l, advanced then to Monger 
(Monghyr), and, with A.skeri, cros&jt! to the right bank of 
the river, and marched along that bank past Patna, as far as 
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Moncr, near the canUlneoce of the river Son with the 
Ganges. Hutnuyun crossed the Son, and. pushing forward, 
reached, on the fourth day, Chausa, at the confluence of 
the Karmn:isa and the Ganges. As he arrived there about 
nine o'cktck in the morning, douds of dust in the distance 
announced the appronch of the army of Sliei^ Khan. The 
emperors ;iriny wa.s fresh, that of his enemy had been 
marching all n^ht. An Imincdiate attack, therefore, waa 
ootmselled. Hunwyiin w'-as inclined to concur, but was 
induced by a favourite lieg or lord, to defer it till tfie 
morrow. The delay was fatal Sher Khun, who occupied 
the road by which the emperor must pass, began to throwr 
up imrenchmrnts. Day followed day, and still the ,ittuck 
was delayed. At last, after a d^y of two months, most 
prejudicial to the m^r^e of the emperor's army, Humayun, 
who had written pressing letters, ticgging for aid, to his 
brothers llindHl and Kamran, entered into negotiations 
with Slier Khan. The terms of agreement wrere easily 
arrived at. Already the soldiers of the two armies met 
daily m friendly converse, when suddenly Sher Khun, 
noticing the too great confidence of Humayun, took 
advantage of the want of vigilance therefrom rcstiictng to 
surprise his camp in the drsati of night. So complete was 
tlie surprise that Mumayun. wounded in the arm by an 
nrry w, escaped only by urging hts horse into the river. He 
li>st his seat in the plunge, and would have tiecn drowned, 
biid not a water-carrier pushed to liim his inflaied goaLsfcin. 
Holding this, Hutnayun was towed by the water-cam'iy to 
tiic opposite bank.* MeanwIiUB his camp was stormed, hb 

• The reward bestftwsd vpnn ihi imlsr-tamer, whpse teuRe was JfitaiR, 
will icntiml the reswlpr of sn inodeniT fccnfled in the NghlsJ’ 

tiunisfuo, when ha hvl heen tnro! ofdy Ui the 01)p0«ite of the 
rif’er, liid pTornaierf the mttcr^irndr that hr woatd *• idiicc hiui ua lus 
Umiofe'* Holdii^ coort a thon rime dtiarwanfe ^gW, lie heltoU the 
Vatcr-f^rierajiproidtins'. ilindful of hir vow, he deacxnderi, and jifjir^t 
bli {veerver pa the thtone for the remaioder of die clay. Vtiuievez 
■wdent the lotcr-camer iswed were obeyed, md the shrewd fellow leitcd 
the u|i|wntiimy of plariiTg bi» fnniljr and hlr friends in (KHikiPos whiek 
lefetiRd tnem nsatnui want iur the retnunder of thotr rial's. 
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baJtMti wnsj captttred, and his nmy deatioyed or tlisperstid. 
Accompamcd Uy his brothiir Asken, the emperor rode by 
^vav of Kalpj to Agra- Thai he wjis able to reach that 
place in safety wm due cniirdy to ihe loyalty of a Rjnpoi 
cliief, who Itaflled the liot pursuit of the victors. 

The surprise of Chausit gave Btiiigal and Bihar to 
Sher Khan. Determined to press his victory to the utmost, 
that chieftain advanced ID wards Agra. !n that Imperial 
dty were the four royal brothaas—Humayun, the titular 
emperor; Kamrao, who had raarchtal down from ihu 
Siitlajr Askeri, who had shared the misfortuae of Chausa ; 
and Hindni, who had made his submission. But each of 
the brothers was still working' for his own hand- Huiitayun, 
indeed, wished for union—a union which would be suEctent 
to annihilate Slier Khan, On the other hand, Kamran. 
able to afford an assistance which would have produced diat 
end, .saw, or ihoi^ht he saw, in the overthrow td" tlumayun,' 
tJic liiut step to his own advancement and resolved there¬ 
fore to rettirn to his own govcrnineiit. Making sickness 
his excuse, he set out in Mardi, 153^. Askeri and Hindal 
were for tlie moment simple waiters upon Providence. 
Left to himseir Humayun was so cheered by the success 
obtained by his getierals over the advanced guard of Sher 
Khan's army, that he tiuiited Agra in the beginning of 
April, for the valley of the Ganges, and marched to Kanauj, 
Sher Khan reached a point opposite to him by the 
other bnnkj, and for upw,irds of a month the two armies, 
iKjtb intrenched, watched each other. ,At length the rains 
fell, and :i movement became imperative, Humayun then 
cnfcfcsetl the river and again intrenched himself. But the 
postiitjn was badly chosen, and Hmnayun was ctHniiellcd to 
march to a higlier ground by_ a roatl which, 10 a certain 
extent, gave his dank to the ehumy. Sher Khan noted the 
advantage, attacked tltc emperor whilst ba was iii move¬ 
ment. and completely defeated him. No victory wvis ever 
more neosiye ilian that of Kamuj, Agsm did the emperor 
owe his life to friendly aid. This time that aid was aftbrtlcd 
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by Sbainsaddin Muhaminad of Ghazni, afterwards the 
foster-father of die illusttious Akbar. 

Humajrun lied to Agra. Finding that the place could 
not be defended agalnsi the enemy, he stayed there but 
one day. and cunttnued hb flight through the PanJab. 
Realising at last his hdplcss position, Humayun made a 
dash for Kashmir, but ngmn Kamrau foi'estalled him. 
Bahled in this attempt, he ihen made for Gul-Balueh, near 
the Indus. At the end of January , 1341, he reached the 
town of Rcdiri on the left bank of that river. Thus by 
December. t540v the dissensions and jealousies of the sons 
of Ihtber had destroyed the work.of tlie founder of the 
Mongol dynasty. 

At Rohn the first necessity was to procure food. It was 
not an easy task, for not only were the deserts of Sindh 
sand)*, but such cultivation as there was in the vicinity had 
been destroyed Sindh was ruled at the time by Shah 
Husen Mirza, a man of penetration and sense, who had 
realised all the possible disadvantage of giving refuge to 
fugitive princes. On hearing of the approach of the two 
sons of Baber, he placed Upper Sindh under the chaige of 
Mahmud Khan, an officer in whom he had confidence, with 
iostruedons to do all in his })ower to add to the dKcomfort 
of Humaygn SO long as the latter should remain in Sittdltr 
Carrying out these orders Mahmud Khan had laid waste 
all the country about Rohri. In the same spirit, when 
Humayuti in his despair summoned Mahmud Khan to 
surrender to him, as his siuerain, the fort of liakkhar. iluu. 
officer politely declined. To secure the fugitive monarch and 
his scanty followiog from absolute starvacioh Mahmud 
Khan transmitted to him, however, grain and oUie- supplies 
from the fort Humayiin revengeil himself by immediateiv 
laying siege 10 Bakkhar, His following had been, in the 
interval, largely increased by fugitives from Hindustan, 
who had refused to bow their neck to the Afghan. 

Whilst his adherents were engaged in the blockade of 
Bakkhar. Humayun made the journey which brought 
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about rhe most importani tvuni tif hts JifCj hts marrugc 
with the Wty who was the suoihcf of Atbar. Hindal 
iuui marched, in the early days of 1541. from Rohri 
with the ioiention of occupyinjj die province of Sehwan 
or Sevistan. With him were his mother, Dildar Uegum, 
and her ladies. A rumour had reached Humayun that 
his brother contetnplated tjuittiiig Sindh to make a raid on 
his own account against Kandahar, To ascertain the truth 
regarding the rumour the emperor journeyed to Pacur under 
the nomioa] pretext of paying his respects to Dildar Begum, 
Kindal received him with the honours due to die emperor, 
and, the evening of the day on which he arrived, gave an 
entcruinment to which all the ladies of the court were 
invited. Amongst these was Hamida, daughter of Shekb Ali 
AVhar Jami, Hindal's preceptor, a man held in honour by 
reason of his descejit from a celebrated saint Humayun was 
fascinated by the bright face, beaming with intelligence, of 
the young girl, and, finding that though promised loanodier, 
she had not been actually beiroihed, declared that he woulo 
marry her. This declaration mortally offended Hindal, and 
drew from hmi the re.mafk that he had supposed Humayun 
had come to Patur to pay his r^pects to his mother and 
not to look for a young wife; that if he persisted in his 
resolution he would quit his service. For the moment 
Dildar Bcgum was not able to itocify the two brothers, and 
Humayun left the palace in high dudgeon. Night, however, 
brought better counsels. In the morning a reconciliation 
took place; Humayun returned to the palace, and was then 
and there mamed- A few days hier, he returned with 
his bride to the camp before Bakkhar. Hindal, who had all 
along medicated treason, took advantage of his brothers 
absence to march with all hts following towards Kandahar. 

Hitvdal's departure was felt keenly by Huma>mn, After 
much deliberation he left a portion of his army to maintain 
the blockade of Bakkhar, and. with the remainder, entered 
the province of Sdtwan, and kid sii^e to its capital, a town 
of the same name. Whilst engaged in this siege he was 
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lembty harassed by Shah Hiisen, whi>. encautping nearJibn 
with an army, cut supplier. Misfortune then foBowed 
misfortune. The general whom he had left lo command 
the blockading force before Bakkhar made terms w-fth 
Shah Husen. Humayun was forced to retreat from 
Sehwan, with the loss of all bis baggage. The retreat yvss 
most disorderly. When Idumayun reached Rohd no boats 
were to be found I and, before be could cause rafts to be 
ccmstmctedi Shah Husen and his army were within four 
miles of him. With difficulty Humayun succeeded in 
crossing the Indus. But even djcre he was not safe. The 
general who had made a compact with Shah Husen, Yadgar 
Nasir Mirxa^ had made a show of ensuring the passage for 
his sovereign. But no sooner was Hnmayuit on die right 
bank than he openly renewed his intereoiirie with Shah 
Husen, and declined bis revolt. Abandoned by almost all 
his followers, by some even of those whom he had most 
trusted, Hmnayun, despondent, hoiieless of the future, begun 
to talk of Tcnounting worldly affaits. of making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and of devoting hiiRself to religious exercises. 
From th^ tlioughts he was diverted by the coiauge of hiJ 
young wife, and by the entreaiiesof the followers who yet 
r^ained tree to lum. Following their advice, he quitted 
Sindh, and entered tire deserts of Marwar to implore the 
aid of Maldco Singh, the Rajput ruler* of Jodhtnir. hUldeo 
Singli refused the asylum lie sohciretl; he livedloog enough 
hon-ever, to sec the then unborn son of Humayun sitriW 
on the throne of Hindustan. ' 

Weary and toilsome were the months spent by 
Humayim in the deserts of Rajputana. On every aide 
he was rejmbed. Driven, after many w^iulCTings. from 
Jaisalmir, he was forced to seek a precarious .shelter in ihr- 
greater des^, reached, after 

incredibIcsDfiermg from want of water, the fort of Amarkot 
some eighty miles eastward of Haidarahad, There, on I 
Sunday, October t,. 154^. four days mter her arei'M hi: 
wife, Hamtda llanu Uegum, th. companion of all his 
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wanderings, gave birth to a son, who was to be known to 
the world as Akbar, the second founder of the Mongol 
dynasty in India. 

Humayun was poor. The birth of a son, however, 
was an event to be celebrated as the happiest of bis life. 
He summoned, then, as soon as he had completed his 
thanksgivings to Gocl. the chief of bis dotnesttc household, 
Shekh Jauhar, the same whose record of h» private bfc has 
formed the basis of this article,* and asked him what was 
yet remaining of the things committed to his charge, 
Jauhar replied that he had at the moment only a hag of 
musk. Humayiin ordtiircd him to produce the musk, then, 
breaking it on a China plate, he divided it amongst his 
nobles as the royal present in honour of his son's birth. 

The boy, who from this moment becomes the prindpal 
personage iit the story, was named Abul Path Jolaluddin 
Muhammad Akbar. Of his three nunses we liave, owing 
to his care for their relations in after life, a sjmciiiJ mention. 
The first of these was Mahum Anagah, who attended on 
Akbar "from the cradle till after his accession*'' She 
would appear to f have had unbounded influence in the 
harcm, and over Akbar himself* She had one son, whose 
father was probably Humayun, and, therefore, hatf-broihcr 
to Akbar, The name of this son was Adham Khan. Hi^. 
Gxcer was full of adventure but his end was untimely* The 
second nurse was PichaJi jan Anagah, whose husband was 
likewise in the service of Hanuda Begum, mother of Akbar. 
Their son, Zain Khan, foster-brother <ir -Akbar, became a 
great commander, and was one of the omameuts of Akbar s 
court He was accomplished, no mean poet, played on 
several musical instruments, and had a passion for collecting 
elephants. Me died ultimately from excessive drinking, his 
only fault The third nurse, Jt Ji Anagah, who was the 

• The TcAereh al V«kut: on Pir^ Memoifs oT Uw ^prr'tr 
Hanu^n, tij Shehh Jauhar, txaiubtcd into Ensliih OutU* 

Sceiran, iSjr* 

f Btocimvm's “ The .^in-J-Akbui^ p, 3*3. 
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tvet-nur^ was the tvife of the Sh^stiddin Mufiammailv. 
who, 1 Imvc already stated, saved the itfc of Humayun after 
the defeat of Kanauj, The same Shamsuddln had besides 
Special charge of the child Akbar, with the dtle of fosier- 
&ther. Their son, who was nounahed at the same breasts^ 
Mirta Aziz, became one of the most loyal and devoted friends 
of tite great ruler. He was a man of a fine and noble 
nature, very capable. He held, ultimately, the highest 
offices. He w.ts bold enough always to speak his mind 
freely to his sovereign. This boldness often offended Akbar, 
but he almost invariably submitted to it. He used to say: 
*' Between me and Aziz is a river of milk which I cannot 
cross." He survived Akbar some years.* 

Under their fostering care Akbar grew and fltmrishcd. 
At Amarkoi itseLT, indeed, he remained only two months. 
Almost immediately after his birth, his father kad been so 
successful in a skirmish with one of the Sindh chiefs that 
he had taken possession of the town of Jon. on an arm of 
the Indus, in the most fertile part of Sindh, and here his 
following Ivad so greatly augmented that, in Deoemher of 
the same year, he sent for his wife and child $o formidable 
indeed did. his position here seem to Shah Husen that he 
marched against him with a considemble force, and, though 
he was unsuccessful jn an assault, he blockaded Humayun 
so effectually that the latter consented, after coasiderabJe 
negotiation, and on the condition that he was supplied 
with money and water-carriage to (|uic Sindh. On 
January to, T54J. Humayun carried this resolution into 
effect. Crossing the arm of the Indus, he marched to 
.Schwaii, talcing with him the young Akbar. then nine 
months old. Before the negotiations had concluded an 

• Of Ihe phhr sttritoted U> Ihb able ii»a. who wu 

for hif wkleM*. ha mteillgeniar. and hi* laomiedge of haiofv I laay be 
IrrfmItu^d 10 mote the fulloeiBst ‘'A mm, thjnUd mAtry fonr we*-* 
Penan eemu to luie Mmebodr to talk to r a Khorasad wosan for lus 
bouieetek; e Hindu woman Cw ainzins ha childao ■ and a womyt 

aLi»«uimhf, to baw ume oas to whip at a warning to the other ihiBt“ 
^Bloeknaan's '■ Aia4-.4kh«ri,“ p. ^, 7 . 8 w. mk oiner u««. 
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event had happened which, as alfecting the cariy life of the 
child-prince, deserves special record. 

On April 11, a nobleman joined the emperor, Bainun was 
a native of Badafchshan, the fifth in descent from a famous 
chief, Mir Ali Shukr Beg Baharlu., Educated at Balkh, then 
a fiourusbing city, he had, at the age of sixteen, entered 
Humaytin's army, and had fought in the famous battle of 
Kanauj, Separated from the emperor in the confusion of 
the defeat, he had taken refuge with die Rajah ot Sambhal* 
When in Mahva waiting for better times, he had met Sher 
Khan, the Afghan victor of Kanauj. ami that prince had used 
all his influence to win him over. Faithful, however, to 
the cause of Humayun, Bairam refused all his offers, and 
fled, in company with AbuJ Kasim, governor of Gwaliar, to 
Gujrat. They were surprised and taken daring their flight 
by the large retinue of an ambassador of Sher Khan, 
reiurnxng from that place. The ambassador mistook Abul 
Kasim, a man of imposing stature, for Bairam, and was 
about to kill him, when tJainun stepped forward and 
exclaimed in a manly I'oice; " It is I who am Bairam,^* 

No," said Ahul Kasim, "1 am, indeed, Bairam ; this, man 
is my faithful attendant, so brave and sc faithful that he 
wishes to sacrifice himself for me; sc let him go," The 
ambassador believed Abul Kasim, beheaded him as Bairam 
and released the true Bairam, who succeeded in reaching 
Gujrat, Thence, under pretext of sailing for Mecca, he 
embarked at Surat for Sindh, and joined his master at Jon. 
We shall see later on how he was appointed guardian to the 
Prince Akbar, and how greatly lie induenped his destiny. 

11 was hlumayun's object to reach Kandahar, with the 
hope of securing that imj»omnt place. But the treachcious 
Shah Husen had sent information of his moVemenix to 
Kamran, and that prince Iiad ordered Askeri, then at Kan¬ 
dahar, to put that ciiy m a state of defence, and to way Lay 
.-ind seiae (heir eldest brother, Askeri made all Ids arrange¬ 
ments to surprise Humayunin his camp near Shal-Mustung. 
His plan would have succf?eded bat fir the devotion of an 
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Uzbek, Chupl Bahndur by name, who managet] lo cludu thfc 
vigtlancc of his chief and convey to Humayun tile informa- 
tiuii that tile enemy tvas approaching. Htimayun liad but 
tl»e time lo place his wife, Hamida Beggm. on horsebacki 
and to ntoiiiit himself aud gallop tdij abcompanted b\' fofH* 
men and two ladies. As for the young child, then but a 
j-earold, the father and mother both felt that the rapid 
joiimeywinch had. been forced upon, them on horseback in 
inclement weatlier. across a waterless desert, would be fatal. 
Akbar was left under charge of the faithful Shamsuddin, 
afterwards better known as Alguli Khaiti, to the tender 
mercies of his ancle* 

Askeri behaved kindly to the child. He senL him Into 
Kandahar to be under cluirge of his own wife. Sultanom 
Begum, and. whilst he tr^ted cruelly the other nobita 
w ham he had captured, he allowed Shamsuddin and the 
three nurses 1 have named to continue their ministxatiofia. 
It testifies ro the sweetness cf tfie young princess dispo¬ 
sition that in a vmy short time he won the affwiion of his 
aunt who, as long as the child ims tn Jier charge, exerted 
herself 10 make him as little sensible as possible of the loss 
of bis mother. 

.■\khar had been brought to Kandahar on December 
i 5 > * 543 ' He remained there carefully tended till the 
autumn of the year 1545. During those two years his father 
bad greatly restored his affairs, and in October, i$45, he 

advancing at the head of a considemhle force from 
Sistan with the avowed intention of making a bid for 
Kandahar. Kamran, who ruled Afghanistan from Kabul, 
was naolved that however successful might be his brother's 
hid for Kandahar, lie should not recover his child. No- 
sooner, then, did lie team Htimayun was marching up 
the Helmund than he despatched a confidential officer to 
Kandaliar with instructions to take possession of the voong 
prince and bring him to Kabul. 

U was not <|uitc antain that his orders would be obeyed, 
e tits which unitijd together the sons of.Dabci were 
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<ivcr the ties of uiterest. amJ the samjntler of Akbar 
depended entirely ujx>n the opiniott which ittii^ht prct'ail 
in the mind, of Prince Askeri as to the line of conduct 
best for hU inier«ts. When the confidential messenger 
of Kamrart reached Ivandaliar, /Vskeri called a council of 
bis ministers and chief officers to debate as to the reply 
which should be given. In that council opinions were 
divided. Some udvbed that the cliild should be restored 
to his father, who was close to Kandahar with a force 
tvhich they believed to lie irreststiUle ^ others dreaded 
incurring tlic displeasure of the |M>werfu] Katnran. Askeri 
would appear to have been for some time in doubt as 
to the coarse he should pursue. The fear of Kamran 
prevailed. Humayun was generous and would pardon. 
Kamran would neither forget nor foigivc. Notw-ithstanding, 
then, the mclemcnt season of the year, the young Akbar 
was despatched, still attended by Shamsuddin and lUs 
three nurses, to Kabul. 

The journey was attended with some difficultyj because 
Kamran could not deiiend upon the loyalty of the 
district chiefs to himself, should they become aware that 
the son of Humayun was being conveyed as a prisoner. 
Many were the precautions taken to disguise the rank and 
name of the boy prince. ,^t lengtli, after the secret had 
more than once narrowlyescaped discovery, the party reached 
Ghazni. The journej" thence to Kabul was accomplished 
without adventurci There Akbar was confided to the 
charge of his great aunt, Khauzailah llcginn, a lady of the 
highest consideration, the favourite sister of the Emperor 
Biiber, and in every way worthy of that preference. It 
neetl scarcely be added that this niu.striQus lady bestowed 
upon him all the care of a mother. 

Whilst Akbar was thus being tenderly cared for by the 
Begum, his fadicr, Humayun, lind besieged Kamlahar and 
taken it. The news of this event had so alarmed Kamran 
that he at once removed Akbar from the custody of his 
gTeat'iiunt. thn:w hb governor, the faithful Shamsuddin. 
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into prison, and placed him in his owo palacc> tBe Bala- 
litssar, under charjgc cf servants devoted to himscir. 

T he two jrears which foTlowed were remarkahle for a 
succession of event'? all more or less afi^aingf the young 
prince. Htunayun, by a series of successful marchef*, 
enticed Kantran from Kabul, November 15, 1^4^, and 
capturing that city regained Eiis son, whom he at once 
restoneti to the clta^ of Shamsuddiit Idis wife, Hamida 
licgmn, arrived eariy in the roHowing spring. Her arrival 
was the signal for the performance of the rite, the most 
important in the eariy life of a Mtihammadan child, the 
rite of circumcision. The ceremony observed on tlie 
occasion was magnificent, and Humayun celebrated It by 
bestowing rewards upon the most distinguished of his 
adherents. 


Then occurred another turn in the wheel of fortune, 
Humayun made an tutpodilion into Badjikhshon, h was 
successful f but wiulst the victor was arranging the ad- 
mi nisi ration of the country, he fell dangerously ill, Knmran 
was at the time a fugitive m Sindh ; but no sooner did he 
hear of his brother’s illness, than he marched on Kabul, 
and took it. Once again did the young Akhar fall iiuo 
Um hands of his ambitious unde. As :i consequence, 
Sharasuddin was dismissed, and t}»e care of the child 
entrusted tu the servants of Kamran, 

Then occurred the most perilous crisis in the life of 
the young prince. The recover)* of Kabul by Kamran 
hatl been a enacted by a prince who Iia<] rmt the 

means m retain his conquest. Humaj'un advanced to 
reuke Kabul, defeated the army which Kamran despatched 
to hinder liis progress, aod laid siege to the city. He took 
the outer fortifications, and had reduced the garrison to 
«ctremity, when Kamran, to check the fire of the beSieoera 
oidered his men to eitpose Akbar on the part of the wall 
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barbarity reaflicd the ears of Humnyim, amt the bring 
ceased on tliat Mean white the ctilld was uninjured. 

A few days later Kamran sticcceded in escaping from 
Kabulj and Hujnaynn re-occupied the city. He found 
Ahbar. his mother, and all the ladies of his household 
perfectly safe. The faithful Shamsuddin once more assumed 
charge of the child, whilst the emperor proceeded to pursue 
Kamran Into Badahh^han, After a short campaign, Kam- 
can surrendered, August 53 , 1548, was panloned, and 
treated with generosity, and assigned the province of 
Khutlan, Humayun retumei:! to embrace his son at KubuL 

According to all appearance, the dangers which hatl 
encircled the life of the young prince from his infancy had 
disappeared. Hh fathe/s autliority Wiis at last securely 
founded in Afglxanlstan and on its borders. He received 
all the attention due to the firsc prince of the blood’royal. 
But in those days? i: wtis necessary tliat a'sovereign who 
wished to retain power should leave nothing to chance. 
Humayun ‘would appear to have been wanting alike in that 
large comprehension and energy necessary to consolidate 
an empiro. Certain it is ihnl, Kiimran again rebelled. To 
])Ut on end to his brother’s pretensions, Mumaj'tin, who h.id 
returned to Kabul, quitted that city (1SJO), leaving Akbar, 
then in hb eighth year, the nominal governor, under the 
guardinnshrp of Muhummad Kasim Khiin Badas, a noble¬ 
man, one of the partisans of Kflmnm, but now H umayuns 
trusted counsellor. Then occurred one of those surprises 
so common In ihtise days of disorder. Hmnaynn, who had 
marched from Kabul to crush Kamran* was himself surprised 
by Kamran at Dera Klpchak. Kamran re-occupted Kabul, 
and became master for the diird time of the person of his 
nephew. 

Not, howev'er, for long. Humayun, who had escaped 

thTCKLened to ’ITifi ouettltt payetnital by Eunrsn duiiitjr 

this BUigc were M wrritile aatl so wan tort ih«t U it diifKQlt to belifire 
He would hjive |j«n withheld by my tneml camidifriJiiWl from cooiailniitg 
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slightly wounded, from the field of Deni Kipehisk, Pi^llicd 
his army at Auderob, omrched against Kabul. K.unraa; 
Issued from that city to meet him and the two armies met 
at ShuLargfatdan, the i>a5s used in our time by Sir Frederick 
Roberts in his march to Cabul in iSt~^ After a bk)ody 
fight Humayut gained the victory—a victory- ihc more 
precious to hiir as on its conctusion he was delighted by 
the .ippeanmce on the Geld of his son Ahbar, of whose 
fate hr- had been uncertain. On his arrlvat at Kabul, 
H umiiy un bestowed upon his son a rich jaghir. 

From this time Akbar began to take a prommeni and 
actis'c part in State aflidrs. When only in hi.s tenth year, 
he commanded an army-corps which proceeded from 
Ghazni to co-opemte with the emperor in an expedition 
against Uangash, a fertile valley extending across the 
Sulalntan range, now subject to the chief of Kohat The 
year following saw' the complete collapse of Kamran, and 
iliat favourable turn in liis affairs which made Hnmayun 
resolve to recover India. 

Mention has been made uf the illustrious nobleman, 
Bairam Khan, who had jomed the Emperor at Jon, 
When Humayun first marched to Kabul he had appointed 
Bainun, governor of Kandahar, and, during the events 1 
have recorded, Bairam had faithfully administered tliui im* 
ponant districts. When Humayun decided to rc-conquer 
India, he summoned Bairam to Kabul with all the troops 
he could collect. Three and a half months after Bairam's 
arrival there, August ji, 1354, Humayun and Akbar. the 
latter in his thirteenth year, set out, at the head of 3.000 
horse, leaving Baiiam to bring on the artillery, infantry 
and surres. Humayun and Akbar marched on Jalalabad,, 
and embarked there on a raft on the Kabul river. They 
reach Teshawar, then an integral portion of Afghfinlstan, 
in the last week of Dccemtwr, and on the last dav of the 
year encamped ou tJic hank of the Indus. There Bairam 
joineri ihejn, three d.ays later, with the main body of the 
jumy. 
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Hiiinayun crossiai die Indus the very day of Hufranis 
arrival, and, mardiing rapidly forward, reached the Jaland¬ 
har district without meeting: ,in enemy. Then he dii'idetl 
his army,, sending Bairani Khan against the Afghan 
generaJ encamped hctwceti Kihuiuf and Jalandhar, whilst, 
accompanied by Akbar. he marched on and occupied Lahcr 
(February 34, 1555)* aniid the nccloxtutions of the people. 

Whilst from that central position the emperor and his 
son took measures ro secure the country as far as the 
Satluj. Batram marched against his Afghan enemies. These 
fell back before him, Bairam followed them across the 
Sutlaj, caught them at Machhivvara. four miles from the left 
bank of that river, and inflicted upon diem a crushing 
defeat Strhind was the immediate prize of this great 
vktoiy. The permanent effects were still greater. It 
forced Sikandar Shah, one of the Afghan pretenders to the 
empire, to concentrate his forces and march against Garratn. 
To the assistance of Bairam the young Akbar then led a 
force from Labor, Humayun following a few daj's later. 
They found Sikandar Slwh besieging Bairam. in the town 
of SiKiind. They endeavoured at once to cut off the 
supplies ert* the besieging anny. This endeavour brought 
on a general action {June 22, which 

Akbar, tlten in hb fifteenth year, was eng^ed. The 
battle, hotly contested, terminated in the complete triumph 
of Humayun. It was decisive. On February 23, Humayun 
re-entered Dthli, after an absence of fifiemi years, as a 
conqueror. 

No time was lost in securing the remainit^ parts of his 
former empire. Agra surtenileied without a blow. Tlie 
main danger at this [icriod proceeded from the ambition of 
the generals of the victor. One of these. Abul Maoli, a 
special favourite of Humayun, who had rakirn to lumself 
the credit of the victory of Sirhiitd, and lo whom had liecn 
committed the comnumd of the army of the Panjab, dis- 
pljjj,*iid so much self-seeking that {Humayun despatched 
Akbar to supersede him. Bairam Khan, appoint^ Attxiiq^ 
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or guardjiui. lo the y'oitng prince, accompanied him on this 
mission. To the prince Abul Mnaii, deserted by hb officers, 
made an ungraceful submission, and Akbar then put his- 
army in motion to expel Sikandar Shah from the Kilty dis¬ 
tricts leading to Kashmir, Tvrhere he had taken refuge. On 
his mirch information reachctl him that liis father had 
fallen down the stone staircase of his palace and been 
killed fj^inuary 2t}y i5Sb)- 

It is snid of the present Em[>ejxiror Austria that when, 
at the nge Of eighteen, he iefomied that by the .nlidi- 
cation of his grandfather and the renunckiiion of his father, 
at a most critical period in the fortunes of the empire, he 
was rcipxested to assume the vacant seal, he remained silent 
for a few niTnuiea and then eycfiimM . " fcfi kuhc w.vh; 

(1 have lost my youth). If such a 
thought forced itself into the mind of the young man of 
eighteen, much more scrongiy must it have occurred to the 
boy. hut a few months over fourteen, whose life till that 
moment had been one long series of dangers and adventures. 
To secure for him an uncontested succession, the nobles of 
Dihli concuateif from the public for seventeen day^s the 
information that Kumnj'uti was dcncl. But the throne of 
the deceased prince had not been so ftnoty founded but 
that it was prooi against aiJventure. 

At the very momcmt of his death, the titular successor 
of Shcr Khan, Muhammad Siiah Adel Shah, master of 
Bihar arid Bengal, was collecting forces at Chuiiar to expel 
the Turk) inrader. On hearing of the death of I lumavun, 
he desiiaicheil his best general, R:yah Hemu Bafcgl, against 
Akbar. As I lemu apprcmchctl Agra the officer who com¬ 
manded there, Iskandar Khan, a desicendant of the L’rlick 
Kings, evacuated the place and fell back on Dibit Tliere, 
Tardi Beg Khan of Turkistan, a nobleman who had l?ccn 
the companion of Humayun on many a battlefield, com¬ 
manded, As H<imu approached, Tardi Uiig sallicti fonli 
to meet him and was defeated. Completely disheartened, 
he hastily evacuated the capitai. and, with Iskandar 
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Khan, Tell back on Akbar Thac prince had nicanwbrie 
been advancing to relieve the capital, and had reached the 
|itaina of Panl|»at, seventy-ciglit mites to the nortli of it. 
There Hemu met him, and there the decisive battle for the 
possession of India, between the Turks and the Afghans 
was fought. November 5, *556. Hckly was it conteatecL 
The advantage at frrst lay with Hemu, for widt Ins 
elephants and horsemen he broke the left wing of the 
Turki army. He turned then on the centre, where 
Akbar and Bairam commanded in person. Standing up in 
his bowdah, fur he rode an clepliant, 10 encourage bis men. 
he was wounded in the eye by an arrow- White suffering 
from the extreme torture, a young nobTeman of the Turk! 
clan, to whicli Bainm Iiimself belonged, Shaii Ktili Maltram 
by name, dashed forwiuti and forced the elephant to tlie 
place where Akbar stood. The capture of tfemu decided 
the battle. The victory gave die empire to Akbar. 'I’he 
date on which it was fought marks the cessation of the 
youth of the greatest of the Mongol sovereigns, of the 
real founder of the dynasty which ruled as well as go verned 
until another battle of Panlpat (January, 1761) proved that 
its day was virtually over. The young prince^ now become 
emperor, refused, on the last day of his youth, to stain his 
sivonl with the blood of his prisoner, though strongly melted 
to the barbarous act by his guardian, whose bloodthirstiness 
and cruelty lost him the affecdon of his sovereign. The 
greatness of the character of Akbar, as a man and as a 
sovereign, after his ascent to the throne, is attested by the 
records of the " Ain-i'xAkbari of Abul Fail .■\llami,'' the 
latest and best translation of W'hlch was i^ublished In 1IS7J 
by the lamented Professor Blochmann for the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. This stormy childhood—stormy from its very 
cradle—prm^ed a school well fitted for one who liad to work 
out the regeneiatioa of an empire. G. B. JlALLEsofr. 
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THE CHINESE BRAVE. 

l3( the months of August, Scptemberi Octobta*. and 
November of 18S4, there was a scettungly endless 
stream of Chinese soldiers matching on the north-east 
fremtier of Tongking, The French demands for an 
indemnity had been refused, the Marquis Tseng had 
received his passport, and the order had gone out to 
the eighteen province to prepare for war. it was a 
rjoeer sight this army of ” braves marching down to 
dispute the way with some of the most warlike troop* 
in the world, for France sent her best fighting men to 
Tongktng. On the road they might have been, taken 
lor a huge caravan, or a series of carai'ans, for the 
regiments were broken up into long straggling bands. 
Quite half of the men wore no umTorms; these, like the 
ftrearms and stores of all kinds, were orrie^ down in boses 
to the frontier and to the various entrepots, and the 
w-arrior was only dedcetl out and armed when he arrived 
at the fronL The officers jogged along easily on hill 
ponies, with huge, wooden, padded saddles, and stirrups 
heavy enough to brain a man. Those of higher rank 
and bigger girth of waist progressed amll more comfort¬ 
ably in chairs, carried by four or six groaning bearers. 
Some of these were rteketty, black oElcIoih-coverad 
constructions z others smart, in blue doth, and decked 
out with braid und ta^s. The generals travelled in 
hi^ grwn sedans carried by eight coolies, heralded by 
minor officials and servants on scraggy ponies, with 
strings of ilag-beaim. gong-men, guards, and mined- 
lancou* ragamuffins. 

The Chinese consider that tiicy defeated the French^ 
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forced them to sue for peace. I saw a great deal 
of the Chinese armies, and all dieir Ughtlng. Thdr 
successes, real or imaginaryi wilt have a considerable 
influence, not only in China, Imt on her rdattons with the 
Western powers, and more particularly with Great Bniain, 
tt may. therefore, be wortli considering in some detail 
what the Luh>Ytng or Green Flag did, what It is likely to 
be capable of doing, and what the Imperial Government 
will do with it now tlint it has found out its faults and 
potentialities. 

Troops came pounng into Lang-son during the autumn, 
and were passed on southwards, but nothing was done for 
weeks except fatigue work, dte building of forts, and the 
digging up of the soil. The French did not move out of 
the flat delta, lands for a long time. The weather was not 
favourable, and there were not enough troops to attack Lang- 
son. Moreover, great preparations were necessary for the 
commissariat and the finding of means of transport occu¬ 
pied time. For fif^r miles the army would have to march 
through a cmintry almost entirely barren, TheTongktnese 
were none too willing to go to Lang-son. Ibr hundreds of 
them had been kilted in the Bac-Le affair. The work 
expected of them was very severe, their treatment In mtmy 
cases especially by the artillerymen, was brutal in the 
extnmu:. and, when to this was added the chance of bdug 
killed by the Chinese, it was not to be wondered at that 
they hung buck and had to be enrolled almost by force, and 
then guarded like so many prisoners. 

The Chinese got tired of waiting and emboldened by 
what they considered the fear of the enemy. They 
encroached farther and farther on the low undulating 
country benveen Bac-Le amj Fhu-Lang*Thuong, the 
Fcendi advanced post, and farther east on the upper 
waters of the Loch^Nam river, towards Dong^Trieu, 
another French outposL They burned villages and 
levied contributions on the country side, and at last 
their advanced guard appeared within three miles of 
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Phti'Lang^Thuong. and mn^ked a ^’tllagc a thousand 
yards from the atockade. 

The eighty miliiin^treguns soon dislodged them and drove 
them back, but the country wa; harassed so continually that 
General de Negnefwas forced toadvancejn order to clear his 
immediate front. This ttas in the beginning of October, i {(84, 
The Chinese retired on Ke|>, a village about nine miles front 
Phu-Lang-Thiiong, and there resolved to make their stand. 
They had tltree or four rude forts, or raiiier earthwork re¬ 
doubts, formed of clods of earth, pierced for riEa fire, but 
with no cannon- The village itself [ay <wv the northern or 
farther slope of a low liilJ, looking down on a lakelet of 
paddy-fields, and was surrounded by a thick wall of day 
burnt almost into brick by the sun, and laojiholed all round. 
On both sides of this and upon it grew the dense bamboo 
fence so invariable In all Tongkmese villages, except those 
faraway in the hills. On the southern side were a number 
of low hills diickly covered with brush and secondary jungle. 
Winding round the base of these was the " Mandarin 
Road," the direct route from Tongking to China. It was 
over these hills, through the brush, that the French made 
their attack. The artillery took position on an elevation^ 
and soon drove the Chinamen out of their forts; but they 
did not go far. In the meantime, in uccordance wkh the 
stereotyped celestial notion of fighting a battle, a large body 
came round on the French right and threatened to turn their 
flank. While the bulk of Nigrier's column was engaged 
with this enemy, Captain (now Commandant) Fortoul, the 
chief of the staff, with a few of the Chasseurs d"Afriquc and 
a small body of infantry, made a detour on the left and 
scijted a temple in the Chinese rear, cutting off their retreat 
by the direct Chinaroad.an<l capturing almost all the Chinese 
officers* ponies and sedan chairs. Meanwhile the aiinamen 
had been driven back on the right, some retreating on the 
vUIage, some on the hilb to the east. Lang. Kep was now 
attacked on nearly every side, but it never thought of sur- 
render. The French artillery were firing shrapnel at about 
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thr<it! hundred yards faagt' from tlic tisung ground where 
now the chief fort is, and did great CKCcudrm, notwithstand¬ 
ing that live bamboo stops a great deal. By and by the 
fence was cut down and tom into taggetlness: clomls of 
dust rose as: every now aiu! then a house fell in, but the 
Chinese defendersi some six or seven hundred strong, and 
mi)sUy ensconced behind tliick mud walls, kept firing away 
all the limn? though in very'siraggling fashion. Still/they 
never stopped altogether, ami met the French shouts withy dti 
of dehunce and occasional braj^ on a hoarse trumpet. Three 
times the French charged up to the gate, but it was biockctl 
up as solidly as the mud wall, and although some of them got 
near enough to lire through the Chinese loopholes they were 
bcatcji back. Hill bamboos arc not cut through in a hurry,. 
Then a couple of guns were brought op and died at tlw* 
gate till a breach was efFected. If the wretched Chinamen 
had had the most elementary notion of how to aim a rifle, 
they could have prevented dns,Juscas they could have shot 
doiivn far more men during tlic assaults, if they had been 
instructed. But the beat-trained marksmen in the world 
simply blaae away anyhow in their first action, and the Kep 
garrison had never been trained at all. The storm of 
miirailh and the shell at such^elose quarters was more than 
human beings could endure, and at the next attempt the 
French got in. 

Tlien began a terrible struggle tn the ruuTow winding 
lanes between the houses, Frenchmen and Chinamen 
fought literally hand to hand, mid the strength was not 
alwtiys with the white man, ^Nlany a puny Gaul was only 
saved by having hts bayonet fixed and knowing how to ust 
it. ,A big French caiitatn, a powerful man, with a voico 
tike a trombone, th:u made him known all over the army, 
got to hand-grips with an wjually brawny Chinaman, anti 
the Celestial had the beiter.of titc struggle. He got tile 
Frenchman down, and was just seizing his knife to cut 
his foeman's head orT, when the Iteutenant-colund of the 
regiment blew his brains out with a revolver, and the captain 
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scrRinbled, bathed in btoodi from beneath the tltad bixly- 
The Freiichmen were in the greater numbers, and the 
Chinese had no nodon of getting logeihcr for defence or 
retreat, I'hey were killed off separately without mercy, 
and nest day the Totigktnese TiraiUturs made a large 
pyramid of thur heads; 

At Chu. twenty milcsoverthe hills to the east, andalmgsp 
at the same time as at Kep, anotlter desperate struggle took 
pUce, There the French wen? not so numerous and tlie 
Chinesii? did not allow themselves to be hammed irt. In 
fact, they got a company of the 11 ] tit of the line into a par¬ 
ticularly tight place, fuid would have as'etiged the Kep 
slaughter if they Itad Iiad any system or anyone to lead 
them. But it was simple indiscriminate mob- work, and 
bdbre they had made up their minds wlwu to do the artillery 
Itul found them out and tune shell w’erc bursting about their 
cars. The Chinamen fell back on the hilts and the French¬ 
men did not follow them ui*. They had not enough mea^ 
and they were not sufiidcntly prqnued to send even a flying 
column. 

Each Chinese camp w*as surrounded by a fivcToot mud 
wall or breastwork, with crude loopholes for the defendera 
to hre through. No attempt was made to clear away the 
brush or any other cover, so us to form .i glads, Asa matter 
of fact, the Giinc^ thought ilicir forts impregnable. Tltere 
were usually four weak gates to the camp, and in froru of 
the main gate uas the Itousc of the general in command. 
The regimental oqlpnels, and the higher olficcris generally, 
had separate divrdlings a tittle retired from the men, but ail 
of them placed sn as to look dow*n a lane to the limit of 
iJtdr respective soaion. The antllery commanders had their 
batteries drawn up in front of ihelrdoors^ and a con^^iderablc 
proportion of the anutnmiturn m their [Kidoarg. They wouTil 
{lersist in keeping tlie gun^ down in the hollow .it the 
entrenched camp. The pack mules, they said, would caivy 
them up to tlie forts fast enough wlici| they wanted. 
W'iten the gonerabin-chief came round, all the camps atid 
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forts were decomted wlih flags planted in rows on the 
ground, aescording to the haiialion to whicli they bebirged. 

verybodj wore full uniform^ and guns were flreii ojT pr^j. 
miscuouslj on these fortunately rait oecasbns. 

The men hved in tents, or inore ofien b rough and rtad^* 
diatched huts buih of brandies of trees, and as nearly i 
^tble in a lio^ as the nature of the ground permitted. 
They were large, but nil built at a few paces from one 
anc^ er. From ten to thirty meat livc<I in cadi hut, and 
eadi section had its cooking pots, meals, and odicr 
i^gemetus b common, tlie firepboc being the primi¬ 
tive three bricks. The dwdlings were hardly ever used 
except for deeping purposes. The braves lived fur rmni 
badly, according to their modest ideas of good living 
Ead. man had his crocker)- bowl; each mess had 
huge iron pan for cooking. Huge <iuantiries of rice were 
heaped up in every camp, and served out with no niggard 
hand. Fork and iwrk fat there were in abimdance. Vegetable 
gardens sprang upm the neighbourhood. Numbers of pedlcre 
with refreshment stalls followed the troops and ministered 
to the wants of the epicure by the supply of the bcan- 
^rd. the salt flsh. and brews of diffeneni hinds of vegetables 
^m nettles to bamboo shoots, in which the jieasant delights' 
The officers had their ragouts of chickens and ducks: 
their jars of soy, and peanut, and other oils; ihdr bottles 
of wine, mostly iq old champagne quarts, with Chinesi* 
a els of a ntiigniloquctice calculated to convert a teetotaller. 
^ the whole, the Ciiinese armies were,^ from badly oE 
They had guns that could Arc quite as: fosi as the French* 
men a, and, seeing that tliey knew how to let them off. ami 
bad niilhons of caitridges bandy, diey were nsiisonably 
confidenL They iiad cannon, too. come from their own 
arsonds, with ^-aunting iitscriprions on them for every' man 
to read; Kro|ip guns an<! V'ai'asscurs. aJ] new and formidablc- 
tdoking. with little red ilags stuck in the murrie or in the 
breach; thej^ had machine guns, and rarb:t*troi^s, 
torpedoes, and dectric cable, srill rolled up in tin? coils in 
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which it liail come dow n, but full of momentous j^jsslbiiliies. 
They jiiid tlm new^fin^ed. mid hnterul things that the 
obnoxious Flandmiiii" had and some over. Thererore, 
they were nearly vainglorious. 

Meanwhile they w'crc labouring aivay every day at their 
works. Tltey built forts on ait the highest bilb first, thfcn 
tlicy went on building them on the lower eminencca. These 
forts were simple ram pans of sods, run round die top of 
the hilt, crenelated at regular distaneea, but it never ooctured 
to any Chinaman to look tltrough. the loopholes to see 
wliai iticy covered, or indeed to see wliether a lower 
shoulder of the hill did not let the enemy approach quite 
dose under shelter. The removal of the sods and earth for 
the walls sufficed to make a trench. When the ciJier 
walls were finished, they built a redoubt. When that w'as 
done, they made shcliproof trenches below, then they 
put up bamboo femss and entanglcmencs outside, and 
finally they dug paths up the hillside, verj* ofum in 
the shape of steps, so that the stoutest old mandarin 
could walk Up witli some degree of cotnfort. In the forts 
a lieutenant or some officer of no great rank was in 
command, but the arrangements were not nearly so 
comfortable as in the cami>s of the valley, though every fart 
had hs store-shixis of rice. 

Discipline was kepi up fairly w'cll. Every now and again 
a man would he beheaded for insubordination, or stealing, 
or aitempting to desert. In the more serious the 

culprit was tied to 3 stake in ilie ground, with his head 
bound to his heels, and left there to starve for many Jays' 
heforu he was killed. On the whole, however, there was 
little of this sort of thing. ^Vil dav long ihe men w'cjre 
hard al work. At nighty a surreptitious opium pi[>e ^ir 
two, .Hid a little gaml'ding on pay days, kept their spirits 
up almost as much as the tong Jday of the French, 
This was so prolonged that the Chinese liegan to Ucticvc 
that they were never ctmiing at aJL though they had 
constant news From the enemy's oat|wKa. A canfinifr 
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at Kep—the Ftsench had the iaconceivable folly or tu~ 
sdwiitiue to allow a Chinaman to start a grog-shop at 
tlseir most advanced fjost, witlttn half a doicn miles 
of the Chinese—kept them inforined of all movements, 
and furnished them witli a most mbcellanecms and ubun- 
dant supply of the gossip which the French linesmeo 
indulged in over ilieir ^p^Hfi/s. This latter ttein soothed 
the sutlers [aceiated feelings much more than it enlightened 
or gratified tlic Chinese leaders. 

After a time, die efTeci of the severe handling of the 
Chinese at Kep and Chu died away. I t was necessary to 
Veep up the fwd supplies, and so liands were sent rocou- 
nojtnng day after day nearer to the French iKusts. Rice 
was Carried off in large quantities from a vQlagc a mile and 
a half from the French loft at Kep. The Tongkinese 
inhabitants aftenrards voluntarily took sup[dics to the 
Chinese camp. Throughout the ivar, in fact, the sym¬ 
pathies of the inhabitants, at any rate of the nonhern part 
of Tongking, were entirdy with the Chinese- T*hc Chinese 
looked upon them as an inferior tnee, certainly, but the 
French soldiers did the same, robbed them u-hh equal 
unconcern, and kicked and brutally ill treated them into the 
batgain. The Chinese were elder brothers, not always 
very kindly ones, but iliey could make their wishes under¬ 
stood by other means than by tlie point of the bayonet or 
die toe. So wherever the Chinese went they got w*hat 
they wanted, and the French never heard of their wher^ 
abouts til! after the forage party was gone. Then the 
vtiJage headmen would come in with a sickly calf and a tray 
fill) of oggs, mostly lialf batched, or dubious in other wa)'s, 
called ibt French commanctaxiE their fhibcr and mother, and 
the protector of the («>or, signqd a paper declaring tlieir 
submission to the Republic, received a few strings of 
sapt^aes,^t\d a p.'Urioiie oration through the interpreter, and 
then went home again with their toi^ues in their cheeks, 
and mttks^e mpiiatttc on their lipsL jl/*iifevr is mrreit and 
tapitatRe is the invari^ible form of address to e^'cry white 
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man, whether Jie be genera], mcrehonc. suder. or only i 
bleiised foreigner, ll they hod not mode this submission, 
the village would have been burnt for horbounng the 
Chinese, and anybody caught, who looked as if he might be 
a headman, would have been shot. On one occasion, ini'' 
deed, a French reconnoitring party did across the 

Chinese, That was the way they put it; but the Chinese 
stated it ilic other way. The French wore in a hollow, 
and suddenly the heights all round about became alive with 
Chinamen, A messenger had to lie sent off at a gallop to 
Chii for help. The Chinamen Itnd not the sense to stop 
htm, and though about three hundred miin bred at him not 
one of them knew enough to hit him. Hut they killed a 
lot of the Foreign Legion men before relief could come up 
from Chti. Then they cleared out before the French shell. 

Thus it happened that General de Ncgricr had again 
to dear the French front before the regular march cm 
Lang-son began. The Chinese had estoblbhed themselves 
in constdetohle nutnbem in and near a market toivn colled 
Ho'Ho, only two or three hours' mordt from Chu. The 
I'rcnch marched against them something over 2,000 strong 
and with two batteries of eighty-millimetre guns, mounted on 
mules. There were perJiaps 6 , 1 X 30 Chuiamen, The poor, 
nu^uided creatures, confident in their new guns, venLured 
to attack the French in die open. They rushed forward 
hinaing away wildly, and in no semblance of order. They 
were of course easily beaten and lost very heavily. The 
French occupied Ha^Ho, Early tlie next morning the 
some Chinamen, who had been so thrnnivi out by tlie French 
fire the day before, wdih reinforcements from Mui-Bop, a 
cluster of forts not for behind, came on again. Again they 
advancc-d to the attack, yelling their utmost and blaring 
away vigorously on ibdr trampets. They even brought 
some Knipp guns into action, and with shell too that W 
ploded. This was the only occasion, during alt the Tgng- 
^''8 hghting, when the Chinese managed to get their shell to 
burst. I \ was only on two or three occasions that they used 
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their artillery ai all, and. when they did, the $he!t, except on 
this one occasion, simply flopped harmlessly Into ihc ground 
like rmmd shot. Of course the Ounamco were beaten. 
Without any cohesion, without the slightest notion how to 
use their guns beyond discharging them, believing the noise 
they tnade and the yelling they kept u[^ to be as good a 
means of overthrowing the French as any other, they were 
«jinply throwing away their lives and dlscouragifig them¬ 
selves for later work under more advantageous drciitn- 
.stanccs. One rtgiment from the north oF KwTtng-Si or 
from Hunan, distinguished itself by reckless audacity. 
They liacl banmu^s with a most artistically reroebus git»n 
tiger on them bj* w.iy of device, Instead of the usual 
eoinmanJer's name and their tnvn sTy^c- They led the 
attack, and lost a large proportion of the Chinesfe killed of 
the ilay. but tlicy had no greater mcasurt of success ihan 
the test, and they hat! knocked die sights off their rifles 
under the impression that they obstruciinl the view. 
When their first wind ivas gone ami the French shell 
^ind bullets still continued to tliin their groups, they got 
behind shelter like the rest, remained there till the French 
charged them with the Iwyonet and then liohed. Not only 
were the Chinese completely beaten, but General de 
Nigrier, after his manner, was so energetic in pursuit that 
the Chinege had not lime to rally in defcnte of the .Miii-Bop 
forLs, and tiiese fell without an effort I,arge quantities of 
military stores and the arujy treasure chest—some two or 
three thousand '‘chop " dollars—were captured, along w*ith 
H' considerable number of Martini-Henry and Remington 
nfles, together with some dynamite. 

This defeat %vas more disconragfng to the Chmamcit 
than the French realised for the moment- They had just 
had a success in surrounding a company, and heWeved that 
iJicy might attempt samething bolder with a possiUe chance 
df sttcce&i—at any rale, without any greai disaster. Rut 
hero tlte)‘ were overwhelmwl by the headlong cnergj* of 
General de Negrier, and had no: the chance of saying any- 
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thing but what thejr carried with them. Henteforwanl 
they resolved to conhtic themselves to the defenes 
of mountain passes and forts? and on the three pos- 
siUlc tines of tnareht for Mtxi'llop opened the wa^r to 
a third, they redoubled their endcsavotifs to make them 
impassable. 

They might well consider them impregnable, l*robab]y 
the*' Mandarin Road'*through Bac^LetmdThanh'Moi was 
so. rhe road beyond ilie mythical '* Bridge of the Goddess 
of Mercy " wound in a cramjjed valley dirough forests along 
the base of an abmpt Une of limestone rocks several 
hundred feet high, the route cut every* hero {Utd there at 
right angles by deep lorront beds, on the farthta' side of 
each of which was a Jog breastworL FortSy masked by the 
trees; caverns in the di^Tuce turned into strongholds; 
op[ioitunitit:s for ambuscade at every step, tvere likely to 
have justified Ceiestid conhdence. But the French did not 
attempt to force a vray. General de Negrier made a rocon- 
naksance in force from Kep. and then hurrital round by 
W3tcr to Chu, Both brigades marched north from this by 
the Uong-Sung road. -For two or three miles on cither 
side of tliis viJiagi:. now a huge etitrenchtel camp, both sides 
of the deiHc were lined with forts. Every cniinencc. bce- 
hive*shape<i Kills-'a cross between the \"o3ges and the 
Yorkshire wolds—coverod with tall, course grass, and from a 
few hundred to a thousand feet high, had its forts. When 
the French came in sight, descending from the DcO'Vang 
ridge, the line of forts on either side of the valley, each fort 
with its hannm streaming and waving deftamJy, was grand 
in the extreme, and seemed to loreiell days of detperatc 
fighting. Well might the Chinese think it was a task 
beyond the strength of an anny 6,000 strong. So it would 
have been if the Chinese had mounted, or had known how 
to use, their Gatling and Nordenfeldt guns, or even if lliey 
bad been able to make a proper use of their small iirms. 
But all cKccpt a few of the machine guns were left behind at 
Lang son and Cua^ai, and fanher back on the road, la 
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as far as Nan-Ning" Fu. Moreover, the men got confused 
with their miscellaneous rifles. 

The French carried thdr gaaire-vingt de mnniagtte to 
ihe lops of billsi on mule-hads, shelled ihc forts comfortably 
from a distance, and tlien sent the troops tip the slope when 
the fort g:iiTJsons were thoroughly disotgani*^ and had fireti 
half the cartridges in their belts at nailiitig at alU Never* 
thditss, the first few forts offered more or less resistance, 
and one of them even drove back a company of the Foreign 
Legion in disorder. But the majority of them found too 
late that, except by getting on the top of the earthworks 
they could not cover anyone coming up die hill, that 
their loopholes only enabled them to fire straight before 
Utem. and that the casemates were almost entirely useless 
till the enemy was almost upon ihem. and got so choked 
up with smoke from a single volfcy tiiat no one crould see 
before him Moreover, tlie garrisons were far too small 
no rcinforcOTients were scut up from live camp below, 
and tilt French were allowed to dispose of tliem piecc- 
mciiL The heights which the French captured on the first 
day covered a score or more of lower works, and die next 
day the artillery' alone forced the evacuation of almost all 
of them. 

It was a terrible blow to the Chinese, and no w-onder. 
Here they had been labouring for months at the building 
of ihesc defences, each one of which scented to them 
capable of Fcststing for hours, if nut altc^ethur imprt^oabk*. 
Still notwithstanding all their mistakes and misfortunes; if 
die Chinese had only used their iirtiUery, they might have 
indicted such loss on the enemy :is to hinder his march bn 
Lang-son. Even as it was, the Fftmch had to halt three 
days to let dm provisions and reserve ammunition come up 
The Chinamen over the ridge in the Thanii-Moi vaDcy 
profited by the opporumlty to come over and cut the heads 
off several seoifiiss. They nearly stiiToimded an out¬ 
lying picket, kept up a fight at 800 yards distonce through- 
out a day nod charged a comfiany of the Legion with fixed 
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bayonets at the end of it Ah this gatre tlie defc^ed 
Vfarriors of Dongf*Sung time to rally and the spirit to do set, 
But they were out of all conceit with their tons. There 
were many of them still, here and there along the defiles; 
but they were all abandoned^ 

The later ‘fighting; was of a desultory character, The 
Chinese croyched t^ehind the hill-cresiji forshelieh and fired 
their guns into the air, without even scebg the enemy. 
The bolder spirits jumped up and fired from the hip, with 
the muzite at an angle of forty*five. No doubt there are 
verj- few, even among veterans, who ever think of aiming 
deliberately in the heat of batilc, but at any me they 
ttdjaii their s%hts for those whcj are directly attacking 
them. The Chinamen kiheU <juite as tnimy people a mile 
and a half in the rear as they did in the front line, 'fhe 
Chinese showe<t thenisclves as incomprehensible in their 
fighting as^ they itre in many other things. They would 
give (ip position after position, hnd then they would t^hic 
wildly charging on the enemy, fifty or a hundred at a time, 
shrieking and howling, and waving their guns, without an 
attempt to cover tUtir advance. The stragglers and 
'wounded that the French caught refused with calm scorn 
to give any infonnaiion as to the nutiibers and wherealroiits 
of the army, reviled thi^ two ortltrce Saigon Cliinamen thui 
acted as interpreters for the French, and walked off the 
road, tranijmlly and submissively, to whenj the French 
butcher motlomid them, knelt ofi the ground, and held up 
their heads sideways, without flinching, so that the bullet 
might be the more ensity put into their car. 

In the fighting at Bang-Bo, and onwards to Lang-soii. 
at the end of March, they were the victors, but it was not 
through any change of taxjics, or a use of ilieir arcilhiry. 
They fnlbwed up General dc Negriera brigade, repulsed 
and retreating, more because its ammunition was running 
out than liccjusc. it was oui.numbenxt and out-fought with 
the utnw.!it toircjiidity : surrounded and shot down a com¬ 
pany of the ttrtli of the line; nod fry- mure men with 
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indilTereitcc: in their victory tiiaii ever they had in defeat, 
except in the Kep massacre. When four days, after their 
first success at Bang-Bo, they tried, on March 28, to cany 
the forts at Ki-Lua, over the river from Lang-son, they 
advanced three times to the assault with most desperate 
courage, under a withering fire, and with no cover within 
thtecK|uartcr$ ufa mile of the ramparts, Bui they advanced 
in the usual antiquated fashion, A pritc was oSered to the 
successful brigade. Accordingly, when one advanced and 
failed, another followed with the same result, and a third did 
not hesitate to try its fortune, and all this against unbreached 
wails. No brigade received any assistance from another. 
The reward would have been halved, and so would the 
eiedit of the oificer in command. 

Similarly, when the French commenced their retreat 
from Lang-son tlie day following, it was hurried enoogh 
certainly, but it was not so precipitate but tltat the Chinese 
could have overtaken them by hiit.paihs and cut od, or at 
any rale, forced the French to nm the gaundet of 3 plung* 
ing fire against which artillery [ would have been of little 
use. The matter was made the lister by the division of 
the French force into two, for greater speed In retreat, 
and for ths preservation of Chu and Kep, which otherwise 
would have been too weakly gamsoned. But instead of 
attempting anything of this land the Chinese had a 
Thrasoaicji! brag over the captine of Laug-son. and then 
fuilowed the French up by their own roads, driving them 
before them instead of herding them in. In foce of an 
enemy having the slightest military knowledge, or even 
the most elementary conceit of themselves, General tie 
Negiiers brigade must have been annihilated. As it was, 
it was only cut m half, and Kup aod Chu, immensely 
strong posittons, reemved humbled but desperate garrisons. 

If ncgoitations for p<^e haft not for some time l>ccn 
progre^ng, and, irtdeed.^ actually approaching completion, 
there is no iloubt that the war would iiave been greatly ex¬ 
tended, and that each sucocssive combat would have proved 
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more severe for tlie French. At first, the Generals of the 
K Wang'S! and Kwang'tung army corps were indmed to 
grumble at the Order to retire again into Chinese territory, 
but a severe check received In front 01 Kej> and a recog¬ 
nition of the £tct that the Fnench did not intend to retire 
farther, led tltent to oci^athscc more readily in tlteir retail. 
Still they left off practically victorious, and the knowledge 
of this is likely to do harm to China in two ways. In the 
first place, the consdousness that she has met and dehed 
one of ihe great European powers, will produce Increased 
vaingSorionsncESs, 

They will, in the second place, consider that, if ihdr 
military system U not perfnect, it is sufficiently good to 
meet a firsc-class mUttaiy power. The Chinese must not 
draw too sweeping condugfons from their latest experiend^ 
The French fought bravely and with numbers much inferior 
ro the Chinese, but still the contest was not equal. They 
weio armed with weapons, as a whole, superior to the 
Chincsr, and they had been trained how to use them. 
They had artUIeiy ami it was well served, and, in fact, won 
almost all their battles for [liem. Above all, they had 
Confidence in the ^Ijil of their lenders and the coun^ 
of their officers. The war was, noverthdess, mi.smanaged 
from beginning to end. It was allowed to drag on over 
three year^, till the Chinese were led to believe that France 
had made her strongest dibrt with what ihe hod in the 
held and that not only wtls the Republic unable to attack a 
vital i>oint like Feting, or Canton, but was inevitaHy 
dcstined, with the assistance of time, to fail in what it 
had begun in Tongking and Formosa. The attempt to 
do two things with a force which was barely strong 
enough for one was 3 calamitous failure, for it is not too 
itiach to say that the Tongking expedition was a failure. 
The French were held in check at Tuyen-Kwan, oh 
the north-west from, and if the war had conilnuKd; 
would almost perforce have itad to nvacuait that citadel. 
They were actually drivT:n from Umg-son, and thus 
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thfiy huil huge armies to face, one on each flank, in 
the worst seasoji of tlit year. It was a tegular see-saw. 
To oppose the Yunnan army and the Black Flags, they 
had to borrow from Kep and Chu, and when they lia<! 
struck a blow on ihe JS^ River, they had to hurt)" east to 
save dtsast&r in the Bacnihh province. In Formosa the 
situation was die most pitiful that a European nation has 
ever been in in face of ati Eastern foe. 

Against French skill and confidence the Chinese had 
little to oppose except an endless supply of men. They 
had arms of pr^ision, but they did ncrt know how to use 
them, and beyond this they made the fatal mistake of buying 
arms of every kind they could get bold of. From their 
own arsenals they got Snider^ MurtinbHenrys and Re* 
mingtotts. Then from America they got shiploads more of 
Rcmingions. From speculators throughout the treaty ports 
they got Mauser rides, Winchester and Spencer repeaters, 
Berdans, Enheldsjand Brovm Besses j a couple of hundred 
of match rifles, Deely-Mctfords, and Wesiley* Richards, from 
one Arm, and a few thousand old Cha.sijcjiiOts and MiniSs 
from another. Their cartridges came from the ends of the 
earth. The ordnance department was a scratdi creation, or 
mther was cite ordinary provincial conclave of mandarins. 
Consequently the arms were sent indiscriminately wherever 
they were wanted, anti were served out anyhow, A big 
man got a Maaini-Henry or a Mauser, and a iittlt: one had 
a Spencer or a Winchester given Kim. Therefore, a brave 
who on the manrh down bad teamt from a casual friend how 
lo manage a Snider, was nt his vvits* end to know wliat had 
become of the hammer when a Manmi* Henri was served 
out to him. Anothtu', who was proud of his knowledge of 
die way to load a Remington, was abashed when he was 
given a Manser, with its pn>jecting nob which did not seem 
to lend itself to anything. The tiifferenoe between tiic 
Spencer ajid the Winchester did not seem interesting to men 
who had to defend their [Ives witli them. Their confusion, 
of course, was for from ending here. The mandarin mind 
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<Ucl not grasp the fact that any given cartrid^ wtU not fit 
every gun* Ncjtiier ditl the soidicr, proud in hjiving at 
length mastered, the details of his barbarian engine of de- 
smicdon, saspect for a moment tliat his troubles had only 
Ijcgun* The man who had a Snider cartridge given him 
to fire out of a VVinchester repeater was happy, for in this 
case at least, tt was obvious to the meanest capacity that it 
was impoaaible to insert the cutridge* It iavo; many sizes 
too large. But it was different with another who got a 
Mauser or a Remington cartridge to 6rc out of a Mardnt- 
Henry, It seemed just jjtTSsible that a little thinning, down 
might make it avail a We, But how to thin it down w'as the 
trouble. Scraping it with a knife or rubbing it on a stone 
did not do much good, and destroyed the rim, so that the 
extractor would not catch it. Hitting it with a stone was 
still iess sausfacton*, and somcilmcs made it go off when it 
was not wanted. Attempts to right the cunfusion were not 
suooe^ful, ami at last the purveyors at the front hit upon a 
plan, which, as they thought, solved the whole diffbculty. 
They bad wide cartridge belts made, covering the whole 
chest of a man, and inio compartments of each bell they put 
an assortment of every kind of carrridge they had in store. 
But between Martini, M.'tuser. IJcrdan, Remington. Snider. 

inchester^ Rcabody. and lioxcr cartridges, tlie wreCcherl 
brave had some three or four hundred cartridges to carry, 
with the kunwledge (hat hy far the larger portion would 
be of no use to him. TIic mystery was that the China¬ 
men were able 10 keep up the good fire they dul, and ti 
was small wondur that liie French found the roads and 
by-paths and the very hilt-sides sown with carutdges thdi 
hod never been tired. 

Here, then, the Chiiieiw. notwithstanding their modern 
arms, were ai a heavy diWiV-amage. They were still more 
so with their artillery and other nciv-fitoghnl engines of war. 
They luul Krtii.p and Vavasseur gims Grom their *iwn gnn- 
iactories. They h;ul Km]>p gun a finm Essen. They had 
other stray liaiteries which tliey had picked up from apeeu- 
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lairtcs iii Hongkong and. clsfiwbcre* who had vtry often 
ha«l diem for in their godowns. Then, at Lang^son 

they had moitars thtowingsix-inch shells. They bad rocket- 
tubes and hockei'trouglis, and a large sit].ipt}’ of twelve, 
eighteen, and twent)''four pound war-^rockets. They had 
heanl th:u Cordon used land torpedoes In the defence of 
Kiiartoum, Gordon was a kind of extra, god of war to 
them, so they promptly sent down abundance of toqntdoes 
which were not wanted lor the defence of the Canton. 
River. FinaUy, they had mountain guns, Gardiner. Gat* 
ling, anti Nordenlcldt Tlie excitement over tliesc out' 
Tandish appliances as tliey arrived at tlte Cua-ai magazine 
or at Lang^n was extreme, and die big-boncd Hunan 
conscripts, .and die Kwang-st trainbands, rejoiced to think 
that at last they would meet the Fanhaai QVi equal terms, 
and were likely to see how be would stand his owp 
showers of lead and the diabotical shells that burst 
m\'ateriausty overhead and killed people down in a hollow 
wdth ft big bill liecwcen them and the enemy. But, 
alas, the time never came. Battle after Ixittle the poor 
wretches fought, holding their own against ride fiio, and 
only put to the rout by the villainous shells that come from 
far away hill-tops, or by the Pfifraitie from closer quarters. 
Only twice were the Krupp guns fired—at Mui-Bop, in 
January, and at Dong-Dang, in the end of February; and 
at Dong* Dang die shell, otherwise well enough planted, 
failed to explode, probably because they were dtlcd with 
charcoal instead of |>owder, a trick dial foreign con¬ 
tractors and some arsenal mandarins lind very profitable. 
The machine guns were never «s«l at all neitlmr were the 
moftiirs and rockets. The torpedoes simply cumbered the 
ground, and it was a merty that ^me blunderer did not 
succeed in exploding such of them as were charged. If 
the Gatlings and Nordenfeidts had been mounted and rea- 
bunaltlj well served in Dong-sung defile, the French would 
probably never have got ti» Lang-soa No wonder, then, 
that the ptwr Chinese levies lost heart. They bad presumed 
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thai, because the guns were there, some otic tnew Ito* to 
Use th(un; Lut those wlto had this knowledge wen: 
officers, and c!iey did not care to esjjose ihemselvea to the 
fire which would be immediately directed on a !>attcry, 
Conseq^uently the Ijraves Icrat the last trace of confidence 
they might !mvc had in ihdr leadecL If they had not 
guessed before iJiat generals who femain a day’s march 
f>ehind urhen Uietr troops urc in action arc of no great 
value, they certainly must have come to that conclusion 
vhen thej found that the cannon reaxiy to hand were nci£ 
used. The other ofheers were not tn any way more GSti- 
mahJe. None but die inferior rank went to the front. 
The majority had not an idea more than their men what 
ought to Ikr done. Some were simple cowards, others 
were iieckle^ly foolhardy, and went clmEgmg with a section 
against the whole French army. 

When wtt add to this the fact that the levies had passed 
all their tiies in aiKMiiety where military virtues are regaKlcd 
as of little moment, and where mtlimry offiem are looktid 
upon a$ little belter than brawlers and bullies/it was little 
ivonJer that the Chtnese armies did not do much, nottvith* 
standing their numbers. There numbers, moreover, were 
b a panicular engiigemeni of no great vnhm. for no com¬ 
mander cver ihoiighi of backing up another. I-ach mart was 
supposed to look out for lumreif when he w.as attacked. If 
he got into trouble, that was no reasem \vhy anyone dse 
should put himself out of the way to join him. Finally, 
with the Chinese a panic, or even a Iittadlong flight brought 
no di^race. They were, therefore, not supposed to have 
any self-respect to lose, or credit to gain. Moreover, the 
scare was soon over, and they were prepared to %ht b tlm 
same w'ay a tew Jaier. 

The Chinese forces eit^oged in thi; i«o yeirs' fighiinir 
o-ere. thcrefote. such as China cmihi w™ „„ bv u,e hundred 
thousand in case of noecL Prebably .^an 30,000 

were under fire allogolher in Tongting. Y« Chinagained 
her poeit. She hail no indemnity to pay. and Kelutig and 
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tin; Pescstdores wert; rtatoml to )ier without any prolonged 
o»Ujpation. The Imperial court inavi therefore, think that 
the same will happen In any future war^ ami that, tliereforc, 
any attempt to organise tlie Green Flag anny would not 
only be dangerous to the Manchu dynasty, hut actually 
unnecessary fram any point of view. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that a proper force, expedltiousiy managed, couJd 
do anything it liked against the Luh-Ying. and the only 
efitttive thing in deding with China is to attack Peking. 

But here a very different force has to be dealt with. It 
is one of the sttangMl things in that extraordinary ctmniry, 
China, that the govornor-general of the province in which 
the I mpeml capital is situated com mauds an army practi¬ 
cally his own. and that this army is the only force worthy 
of the name in all the Middle Kingdom, Li Hung-diang 
is governor-general of the province of Pe-Chihlr, He is 
much feared at couit. He vs detested by almost alt his col* 
leagues. Ho is a pure Chinaman, and he has been sup¬ 
posed to aspire to be the founder of a new Cliinesc iTiipena] 
d)'iiasty. One of the shifty projects of the French in tiicir 
late irresolute war of (h tsstT-hixlancer was to tempt Li over 
to their side by the promise of tlvc tlironc of tite Hwaog^Ti, 
Whether the proposal was actually madt: Is doubtful. If 
it was, it is almost certain that the grand secretary had 
belief envn^h in his army to prefer loyalty. His first war 
experience was under Tseng Kwo* Fan, whom he succeeded 
in 1866 as governor-general of the Two Ktang. His 
coBQccuoit with Cordon at Su*chao is familiar to all 
Englishmen, and it was then that he learnt the value of 
discipline to an army. When, in 1871, Li first settled at 
Tientsin, lie liod under his command eighteen battalions of 
the nominal strengtli of 500 men each. Whether twenty- 
two battalions which he had sent to put down the Sh.ett-» 
rebellion liai'e since returned, or whether he has replaced 
them by others, is not very dear, but it is certain that be 
bos now a \rcfx^ targe number of well armed troops. These 
arc chtefiy kept at Tientsin, and it is they who furnish the 
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of the TaJoi and I’ch-Tajig forts and also of Port 
Axthur in the gulf. Thtr fonntdabie annament of these forts 
is w<^ll knotvtt, rmd L,i iltxng-ciuifig's ittdd drfiileQ' is also 
mimerous and emcient. The actual value of this forrc 
has ne\'er been toted, but it is ceitain that it would be a 
very mu^ more serious enemy than anything ihe French 
had to meet. 

The fiuitts of the Chinese -‘heave" army have lieen 
indicated. They are of a nature that can be easily removed. 
That the nation is not cowardiy was sufiidently proved 
by what ihtsM poor scratch levies did. Mr. Meadows, wlio 
knew the Chined as well as any Western can, says.: The 
Chinese possess as much constiiiitiona] or animal courage as 
any other spedmens of the Iiimiatt race, but of that courage 
which is bused, on a detcrmin.ttion of the mind to display 
intrepidity they ore naticinally wanting, simply because 
their own opinions and institutiiins offer little inducement to 
their minds to come to any such deternuBaibn.’’ Thai the 
Bation has otlier quallftcatious besides bravery is very easily 
proved. The raw material for soldiers in ejctremdy good 
Thdr physique b far bciter than that of any Orienat 
nation, and many of the men would compare with tlie 
muscohir races in Europe. They have thecommon east™,' 
capaaiy of supporting fatigue. They march habituaUy as 
last and as long as a Eutvpcan dying column, simpjy 
hecause they are never encutnbewd with the heavy baggage 
which dela>-3 our armies so much. They are tempeme and 
frt^. and can live on nn amount of food and support 
privations which would rapidly decimate any European 
races. They are natiirally iaw-aWding, docile and obeS^t 
to authority, 'fhey are mtdligem, ingenious, and p-r. 
sevmrng. The terror which the counuy p^pl, 

sddiery « simfdy due to the fact that the present force m 
the Luh.Y,ng is largdy filled with vagabonds, of whom 
same are too weak, to be of any nse, cveept to iUtieat ihc 
vil^um and othm arc in leagm* ...jo, ^ smuggha^ 
fobbm, and ah the blackguards of the counirv side. 
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Tile offictra almost unIvcrsaJIy ftJsify the retams anti 
make detiuenons fmrn the men’s pay, Consetjutady the 
latter have to Ifve on the cmintry, which necessarily 
embiiteni public feeftn^ against the army, But that it 
Chinese force cm be brought to a efScIent and 

disciplined state is sufficiently proved by the history of 
Gordon s force. Wlien the ^Idiers are properly paid, 
there is no robbing' uf villagers and farmers. When they 
are profieHy officered and looked, after, the)" are as law* 
abiding as otiicr citizens of tlic Empire, and as much in 
hand and as adaptable as any soldiers in the world. They 
were found in the Ev'cr'\*ictprftjus army to work admirably 
as sappers. They were - quite cool, owing to the nadonaJ 
lymphatic temperameoi, and, however great their losses, 
did not become restless under fire, like Eutoptians, In 
almost every case they carried off their wounded and even 
their dead from the field. This was more than the French 
did. In tlie BaC'Le retreat many iif the severely woundenl 
were abandoned, or, ss whiaixtre have r^hed France, were 
killed by their comrades; at least one officer, an Irish cap¬ 
tain of the Foreign Legion, was left on ihe field last March 
badly wounded, and his com^iany actually saw his head cut 
off without an attempt to save him. Cruelty vs, perhaps, 
natural to tlie phlegmatic temperament of the Chinaman, 
but it must not be forgotten that, afer peace was concluded, 
they r^tored to the French aomc soldiers whom they had 
taken prisoners. That was more then ever the French did ; 
they everj' one—wounded and stragglers, uniformed 

brave and plain shopkeeper. 

The Chin aman drills fairly well, but can never get over 
the belief that military evolutions are simple, *' show- 
pidgin, and are of no real value in the field. As a nation, 
ihoy are absolutely without imagination. They can team 
anydiing, but they can conceive nothing. They readily 
pick up the most complicated military manoeuvres, but 
unless the exact order they have learnt is always |ireserved. 
they are lost. Very strict disdpltne and able officers will 
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be necessary to make them fetain the parade ground move¬ 
ments On the hefd of battle L.i I'Iung-chatjg*s army is 
smd to have constant iiracticc in flringt The raw levies in 
Tongking knew just enough to discharge tlieir guns and no 
more. A few of the garrisons on die Canton River^ at 
Whampoa and elsewhere, made very fair practice at 200 
yards, at a single target, (xainted black and with no bull's 
eye r but they were never exercised at any loogcr distance,, 
probably because tif the difficulty of explainir^ the sights. ^ 
Throi^hout this paper no notice has been taken of the 
Blade Flags. They are simply outlaws and tobbers, but 
they showed what Chinamen could do. They were daring 
to excess; they were admirable marksmen; their prompt¬ 
ness of action, ability 10 seixe the smallest advantage; and 
unfailing readiness of resource, showed them to be 
splendid Stull for soldiers. They were simple ruffians, but 
there is no r^on why other Cliinamcn should not be 
inuned to their figliting efficiencj' and display their good 
ijualhies without their drawbacks. 


Hut none of these ipialiti® will be of any use until 
tlicre are skilled officers to command the men, and that 
rannot be until military men of all grades are freed 
Irom the stigma of contempt that now lies upon them. 
They do not pa^ literary examinations, and therefore 
they ^ held unworthy of respect. Following a similar 
Imc of argument, it is thought that talented literati, having 
studied all the classics, must necessarily know a great 
deal about strate^T and other military arts. And, indeed, 
^nmts of baules and siege-^ are a fovourite subS 
for the themes of the red-sashes," and seem to justify 
the relunce ivhu* the public places in them. Civilians 
are const^dy being put in chief command of the Chinese 
anmes. They do not interfere much in the general 
arrangi^cnu and. indeed, are alivar* too far in the rear 
to be able 10 arrange a plan of action. After a battle they 
write an account of it in balanced periods, and ask to be 
iqr their want of succitss* 
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Ttje Chinese have had a valuable lesson from their war 
vith France. If they care lo follow up its teachings they 
may make themselves unassailable by any nation on earth. 
They are an e^entiany peaceful race, and it might tki "wul! 
that they should be a strong one. They possess an. 
authentic political history for 4.300 years, and when Cxsar 
conquered Britain, China was os great as it fe now. The 
sons of Han are spread over an area the very vascncss of 
which few people in Europe appreciate, and their numbers, 
even in proportion to iheir territory, are enormous. The 
Flowery Land has survived through long ages of varied 
fortune. It hasdieen conquered many times, and each time 
has risen sitptiirlor to defeat lias absorbed one race of 
conquerors, and driven out another, and has sdll remained 
a great Empire. Signs of dbroptton are, however, not 
wanting. If each province were allowed to have its highly- 
trained and eiHcieotiy armed battalions, the jealousies which 
even now are violent and rife enough might break out into 
open strife, and end in ruin. But this the Imperial govern¬ 
ment is little likely to permit. The danger of such standing 
armies ts recognwed as close at hand. The dimger from a 
foreign foe may be remote. It may be worded off. or it 
may be tided over in the same scrambling way os the war 
with France. .At any rate, the Governmctit will not 
willingly prepare for themselves the danger which a 
skilful general might prove to the Manchu dynasty. 
Better the wound from without than the cancer within. 
It may, therefore^ be prophesied with some conhdence 
that the Chinese brave, with Ills big, Happing hai, his 
ttmbreUa, his pipe, and his fan, will not be trimmed into 
a smart and steady campaigner for many a long day, 

J. Gf:oroe Scott (ShwatYok), 
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£ai/ours Cyeiapatdta, 

A QUEsnox which many askr and lo which w* at least ait 
specially bound to reply, is, Where can accurate iafonnadon 
be obtained about India ? Dr. Balfour enables us to answer 
tite question wiihom Iiesitaiion. His “Cyclopaedia of 
IndiaJ m 3 vob., recently published by Beotard Qiiaritch* 
supplies it, and not only for India but for the greater part 
of Southern Asia. As specialists we might be disposed to 
r^et that he had unnecessarily expanded the field of 
investigation, although he gives an excellent reason 
for so doii^; and there can be no doubt lim the general 
reader and student wiU feel the additional information thus 
^pplied an enhancement of the original oblation, Dr. 

our states m bis prefatory notice that the work contains 
35.000 arucles. and itS^goo index hidings relating to an 
area of i t^ya^yoS square miles, and peopled by 704401.171 
-Is. To ^ aerefo,o. who JT 
^uuc q,«a,on^ i, ,a.y ly, nOT.,k«i. pr»:u* foifoui’s 
Cyclopaalk for your own library sbotres if you can, and 
If ihe cisl Ik too great, ntilire im knowledge l.)i frequent 
reference at the Brftiah Muanint. Tkme is nmch re 
interest the reader and to liold his nr her fancy in the 
^IHlons given die minicrous races of India, and of 
the str^ and often repellent ctistonis whieh show Uieir 
pmsiniity lo barbarism, at 'the same time ih.. .h ‘ 
ramblish dleir dj^m from an earll«. dviUsatfon tl^ ^r 
^ Those who turn to Uksv volumes will b. ei,tally 
nwtncled and amased. A cycfopiedia is required tit 
purpose, of reference, and «« fo, Uioreugh ya 
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irt have seen far duller and less pleasant books than this 
fur several hours’ promiscuous reading: In one sense those 
-who this plan can hardly tie at fault ; for, open the 
volumes where one may. the eye wilt scarcely fail to light 
upon something that will attract notice and deserve the 
most careful attention that can lx hestowed upon tL We 
could quote our own experience in support of this assertion, 
but such proof is unnecessary. By the aid of this 
Cyclopaedia, of Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gatctteer, and of 
Colonel Yule's forUveoming Glossary, the pica of ignorance 
on rndiati subjects shoulti no longer be considered to 
possess any validity, If we can only agree as to the 
rumple facts, a great advance will have been m.ade in the 
treatment of Indian and Asiatic topics. 


i'Ae Tftrk /feirr. 

To the Englt^ public the name of Arminius Vamb^ry 
is most familiar as that of an enterprising traveller and .in 
outspoken denouncer in the Press and upon the platform of 
Russia’s insdimis enomchments and ambitious designs in 
Asia. But amoog his own countrymen, and in literary 
circles everywhere, he is still better known as, peiiiaps, the 
highest living authmity on the languages and history of the 
widespread nationality from which Magyar, Bulgar, ami 
Ottoman alike, though at lar inrervais of time and place, 
draw their origin. Those ivho take an interest, and probably 
a targe number of our readers do so, in the fate ctf the 
Ottoman Empire, and in the career and character of the 
remarkabit; people who founded it, and made it for a long 
(»ri(Kl the glory of I.>ilain and the terror of Clirlstcndom, 
should study the Professor's lat^t work (“ Das Tilrkenvollt-'' 
Brodthaus, Lci|>sig) on tlie ethnology of the 'I'urkish race. 
The able and erudite atitliar stands by univeraal recognition 
m the foremosi rank, if he does not. indeml, occupy a unique , 
position, among those competent to treat that most difficult 
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anil obscure branch of Asiatic htsEorj’ iiidicatcJ by the title of 
his hook. He has lavisheil ujxjb it such Triealch of learnings 
and research, direraificd by acute commentary^ original 
thought, anti gntphic illustration as convinces us it is the 
product not only of t-asl labour, hot a labour s^TOctcntsI 
h>- Intense sympathy with his theme. It is. true that 
previous writers had handled the same subject in detached 
and with reference to one or other of the scaoerW^iI 
members «f the Turkish family; but Professor Vnmh^'y 
hw been the first, we believe, to undertake tlie onerous task 
of collecting, collating, and welding into a eoncrote form the 
solated fragments Idt by misty legends and incomplete 
records of the whoI« race having pretensions to classic 
descent from Turk, the eldest son of Japhet. Frewn the 
days, however, of this eponymous chief till the middle 
of the sixth century, A.ii,~a Jong disa|ipcamnce it must 
he confessed—the incidents and the names distinctive of 
Turkish national life arc cither altogether unknown, or 
enveloped m foggy myths, or orily to he faintly tnicetl by 
the aid of modem pliiloloey amid the twilight of tmdition. 
t was not until the reign of Justintan tliat the Greeks first 
to the knowledge that among the Scythians of central 
Am tlicre existed a sei>tiratc people. 'Lllcd Turks. Their 
l^Jls were then nomadic, pastoral, and predaioiy, and 
Ihw p„n«, Di«UI.«, . 1 i,pl,y„a *ith rude 
Wort Ihecjts oTan envoy from Constantinople the htanis 
^ precions metnla and rich auffs which had Lee,, 
in war or fra,^ or some atnall portion, perhaps, in com. 

With h» nefehlmnrs of China and l•mia. His 
frontiers approached, if they did not m.irth with, those two 
cimntnes; and m other directions Ids boondarien were 
Mlaisivt.but as Illaldiiied as Iwundaiies have ever Iseen 

'!>'= inhospiLble 

wTbe ,h r ™ ‘1«= 

a.. Uie Turks of Siberia, of Central rWa. of the Volga. 
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of the Euxine, and of the West. He describes with a fucid 
pen their customs and manners, and explores with all die 
zest, and elucidates with all the skill of a profoimd philo¬ 
logist the abstruse questions connected with their numerous 
dialects, which, although differing; yet betray to the skilled 
Investigator a common origin. Professor Vambdry has 
written a great work, and earned the gmtiiude of every 
Oriental scholar.; 


lViindfri«£s t» CMnai 

Travelling in China is no longer the perilous under¬ 
taking lint it once was, and along the beaten tracks it can 
be performed tn compfirative security. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find tliat the lady, who did so much to popu¬ 
larise the islands of the Pacific, should have turned her 
steps to the Middle Kingdom. The nactadve of her 
experiences in the Treaty Ports, ,‘ind in the capital 
of the Chinese Pimplrc is contained in the ttvo 
volumes which have just been published by Messrs. 
Dlacfcw'ood, under the tide of “ Wanderings In China," and 
those who liavc ruad Miss Gordon Cummlhg's previous 
works will not need to Ik; told that she is an agreeable and 
instnictivc chaperone in the study of fresh countries .mtl 
strange peoples. With this general conhrmation of the 
excellence of the book, wc may call special attention to the 
merits of tht* two chapters entitled, the '■ Offerings of the 
Dead," and the "Temple of rfeaven,** In the former the 
Importance of ancestral worship is exhibited in die clearest 
manner, and Miss Gordon Ciitnming makes it appear at 
least probable that six millions sterling are annnalty 
tsepended in China in offerings at ancestral temples. The 
opiuion more or les prevalent tluoughout the whole of the 
Asmtic world, that a man dies dishonoured if he does not 
leave a son to perform the rites of religion in his honour, 
reaches its most intense forni in China, This !itmng 
nminnaJ sentiment has on more than one occason 
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TRUucrtced the sttccessioii to ibo throne, whiie it has been 
known to react to the opposite diroctioiv by a father, who 
hiui fek a sense of hts own shortcomings, insisting that his 
son should “ bury hint En common clothes as an indication 
of his faults We need satfceJy state here that in Qitna 
ihe colour of fuU mournirtg for a relaiibn, or for the 
empenJT, is whiter while blue is lUai of complimentary 
mourning* Some of tlic obligadons imposed by the strEct 
letter of the law, r.,;|f«4 that no mamage should take place 
for twenty'Seven months after the death of the emperor, 
and which at certain periods of Chinese history would have 
entailed a prolonged national celibacy, are evaded by the 
fiowcr left in the hands of tlie new emperor to decree at 
any moment the termination of the time given over to 
public lamentation. The Chinese have very practical 
methods of evading the inconventence of Uieir Uws. which 
they preserve in ilrdr original and possibly antiquated 
form. The Temple of Heaven, at Pekin, is to the 
Chinese very much what Sl Peter's Ls tu the Roman 
Catholic; and the most stately ceremonial at the Chinese 
court b the emp^ors pniycr and offering to Shongii 
within its precincts. For a full account of dies semi- 
religious, scnii«secu}ar celcbradun wc most refer the reader 
to 51 tss Gordon Cummmg’s own pages, which convey a 
grtsit deal more knowledge to tlie ordinary mind than 
many volumes of a more prcientious character. 


Getttrai Ckatuy, 

General Chesney's bit^apby ("The Life of Genrral 
F. R- Chesney.” W* H, Allen & Co.) b not such 
heavy reading zs that officer's own account of the 
“ Euphrates Valley Expedition ' was, but that remarkable 
expedition was the one episode in hb career which vrill 
pcqietuate his fame as vi intrepid and intelligent csjdirrur, 
Fifty years have passed since it was undertaken, and the 
Euphrates V^altey Railway, which Sir WilUim Andrew lias 
spared no effort to keep before hb eounuymcn and the 
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Govcmniaii, remains apparently as mudi a Unsim as it 
ams before Cbesncy sbo^vcd itowf easily it coiiM be realised; 
but his name trill remain indissolubly iisstKiaCet] with the 
immense Improvement c/Tvcted wuhin that ixurloti In the 
oommiinieiitous between bi^ng^Iaiid and her Eastern posses¬ 
sions and markets^ Nor will thb be only on account of 
his iavourite project, for t» him belongs the credit of liaving 
dkeovered the error of iJie great Napoleon's ejiginccra. and 
of having established the practicability a canal between 
tlie Mcditermtiean ami the Red Sea^ M. de Lesseps 
openly proclaimed hb eight to be styled The E'ather of 
the Canal " The life of such an EngibhmmTi ifven although 
It was in other respects unevenclul, cannot fail to be io^ 
struciivc lo a wide circle of rfiadcni. TItc acc<iujit given 
of the Chesney family, and of its adventurra in America 
during the \V,w of Independence, and afiurwands in the 
north of Ireland, is highly interesting. T'hofte who read 
the t'olume will discover that General Chesney was brought 
up in alurd sdioo), whidt could not but leave an nripressiaii 
upon his character. The almiptncss and harshness of 
manner which were habitual to him must have covered a 
kind heart and an airecuonat& dtspodtlon, as is shown by 
his constancy to Miss Eraser, Ids auachmeni to whom 
forms a pretty idyU running Uiiough these pages- With 
regard to his great scheme of a railway from tltc Levant fo 
the Persian Gulf, we regret iis nor being carried out in the 
years fallowing tJie Crimean war as might have hecn done 
had ilie Goviunincnt of England given the smallest cx- 
firessioa of approval and cncoun^meuL Tlte author of 
lilts volume suto that the line was sacrificetl by Lord 
Piilmcrstoti to the iteceuitles of the French alliance. But- 
wbile shoring ta the fullest cxieni die regie l of Cliesney s 
julmirers that his scheme was riot earriod out. we cannot 
obscure fmm ourselves the great difterence in th'r position 
of the case now and in iSdi. The oonstmexion of a 
Euphrates V’^alley Railway nt the prea^ni day brmles with 
dilHculties, It is only practicable, as pan of a resolute 
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poftcjr to maintaiti the integrity of Asiatic Turkey and 
Persia against Russia, and the chances of sihA a policy 
being adopted and consistently earned out appear deplor¬ 
ably remote. Whatever Turkey may do herself on a small 
towards faciUtating such an undertaking in the future 
Is worthy of encouragement, but the occasion for attempting 
the larger enterprise will cmly arrive a successful war 
on the part of England against Russia Until that has 
happened, Englishmen will think twice before risking their 
nnney in an undertaking which would be the chief spoil of 
Russian success. General Chcanej- must be esteemed un¬ 
fortunate in the tem^r of his rime. The Englieh people, 
witi I he most practical reasons to carry it out, n^Iectei! 
the Euphrates Valley Railway; while the French, for the 
sake of a mere idea, cut through the Isthmus of Suca. and 
established the short water mute to India and China, which 

only a short land route without iniemiption will com'pi^tdv 
supersede. 


iw Mida^>an StaUt. 

Mrs Innes has written an cximmely interesting account 
of her SI* yearn; residence in the Malayan State of Langm, 
and slie has gwen it tile very eaiditng and not inapnro. 
pmte tide of -*The Chersonese with the Gilding oflf'* 

V M IT *’« 3 »bns will agree with ns tluir 

tf all Malayan states arc like Langat there is very Jltil-.* 

gilding to come off. Those who turn lo the bright and 
gi^jihic pages of these volumes cannot fail to Ue entertained 
and Mrs, Inneg imparts just enough solid matter to her 

rTT Ir T 

cX? Malay diaocmr is esj^- 

g.„d The Malay .he suy, fe ,he bcbff „n 
Ac of Ae ranh. eod. by wiyofillucTOUon. .he edfc he 
(.^<1 h-he lo he coder a banana tree all hi. life and let the 

unnece^il""* V* *'* “ Englishman ie 

unnecemanly and tronblescnely mimBetlc. bet a Chinamm 
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is. still wor^e. After lier descriptions of the mode of tife 
and habits of the Malays, it seems maia’ellous how Mrs. 
dnites could have managed to exist ao tang in their society. 
One Mala^'im chief who used a knife with his meals alter¬ 
nated the process of cutting up his food by paring his toe 
nails, and this incident is far from being unique of its kind. 
The experience of Mrs. Inhes in this quarter of the world 
was full of danger as wdi as tif unpleasantness, While 
Jiving in the resident's house at Pangkar, Gaptein Lloyd was 
murdered by the Chinese, and she herself and Mrs. Lloyd 
were attacked, wounded and left for dt^. That there is a 
brighter side to Maby life and climate the reader will 
perceive ftrom Mrs. Innes's glowing account of Kualu 
Kangsa, the residence of Sir Hugh Low. tije resident at 
Perak. Not merely was die scenery lovely, but Sir 
Hugh's style of living left tittle desire to change Perak for 
London. Into tlie causes and consequences of Mr. Innes's 
spontaneous retirement from the ftcrvice we need not enter 
here. He must have feltiioinc satisfaction In Lord Kiml^erley 
making one of his letters the basis of a despatch after he 
liad refused hint all the com|X' 4 tsatian to which he held 
himself entitled. As. Mrs. Innes herself observes some¬ 
where in her book, the mdividual, unlucky or indiscreet 
enough to come Into coUbbn wkh a government, gencraily 
gels the woist of it, and very little sympathy besides, Of 
the merits of her work within its compass we cannot speak 
tuo highly, and we shat) hope to meet Mrs, Innes again 
under an Asiatic sky. 


Tif Afakftmeiiiin World. 

In the brief space at our disposal, it is only possible u» 
express In genend terms the unreserved approval with 
whidi we have to welcome this new work by the icatnod 
and accomplished author of "Notes on Muhammadanism." 
[A Dictionarv of Islam. By Thomas PATHtac Hughes. 







B.D, VV. [I. Allefl & Co.] T* Is lathtir remarf^able that 
aotu’ithstandiiig tile increased popular interest ivhich has 
been manifested in recent years ia conaecdon with all 
matters afiectihg: the Eastv and the great attention now 
given in this country to the study of comparative religion, 
no effort should have been tiiiherto nrntk to place in 
tile hands of the English-speaking peoples of the world a 
.sy'stcmatic e^eposttion of the doctrines of the Moslem faith, 
which is moreover the rule of life of not less than 
4O|0D^00o of our fellow-subjects in India, and of as manv 
millions more of the subjects of foreign powers with whom 
the interests of our great commerce in the [ndian and 
Pacific OcGins impose on us the closest and most delicate 
internationaJ relations- T'his want has now been cllficiently 
aipplied by the Kev. Mr. HiighesL His present publicu- 
tion IS a complete Cyclopaedia of the dogmas, rites, oer^ 
monies, and rdigioos customs, and of the tecfmica] and 
ihetological tenninobgy of Islam. It is also much more 
than this, being a very* good biography of Islam, although 
it docs not profess to touch on the subject, which has already 
been disposed of for Englishmen b)" Slanes' translation of 
the great bibliographical dictionarj- of Ibn Khallikan. 

As Mr. Hi^fhes is a clergyman, who for over twentj* 
years lias U*eti tlie Church Missionary Society’s agoii 
at Peshawur, in ilio Punjab, he might be suspected of 
making this book the vehicle of a <»ntro\'ersial attack on 
Maliomcikjnism : but, in truth, its absolute Impartiarity is 
its most conspicuous ment. In looking through Mt, 
Hughes' pages we have only noticed one very slight in¬ 
accuracy’. and it is the attribution of the iJcscripiion of the 
cclebmiitm of the MobuiTom, in Bombay, estmered from 
“ The Niimcle Play of Hasan and Hiutain/' by Sir Lewis 
Pdly. to the graphic pen of that distinguished officer, 
now M-P. for Hackney. It was, however, as Sir Lewis 
Pdly very carefully stated, written by Sir Geoige 
Bxrdwood. In conduston, we cordially recommcird Mr. 
Hughe's valuable, and most fascinating volume to aH 
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young Englishmtn serving in India^ or engaged m Eg^-pt 
under the Govemtnent of die Khedive, and lo all our 
(cllow^ountry'nien who realise that the stability of the 
British empire t-ntirdy depends on the knowledge, and 
the sympatheuc spirit tn which it is admimstered. 


Tifir of India, 

Anyone who exposes with some right of knowledge the 
ims-st^tements so generally circulated about the English 
administration in India, and which are so readily caught up 
and clothed in ulot^uent language by Mr. Bright, confers a 
nsefu) service calling for frank recognition. A work of tills 
character is Mr. H, D. Phillips's “ Our Administration 
in India," Just published by Messrs, Tliacker & Co, It 
relates specially m the province of Bengal which is the 
favourite battlc-^ground of the pessimists and detractors of 
English rule, who fancied that, because Aaiattc topics were 
generally tabooed. Englishmen would listen to any calumny 
of their fellow-countrymen in the East. Mr. Phillips 
would have been wanting in insight as wet) as spirit if he 
had not stood up for his order ■ and the facts which he 
records must, in the long run, tend to refute the aHcgaiiomi 
of the sworn enemies of the Endian service. Beyond tliat. 
it is impossible to entemin a hojuj. The zcaloLs who have 
banded themselves together 10 decry English administmtion 
arc proof against aigumeni. The most rog ent reasotung. 
the demoostratiDn of the simplest facts, will not wring from 
them, a single admission that they have erred in argument 
and authority. The task of convincing these men of their 
errors is impossible. They should be ignored and left to 
expose their own follies. Those who know the facts, as 
Mr. Phillips does, must address themselves to the English 
people, and the surest way to win public opinion is to give 
the true state of the case in moderate language and with¬ 
out exaggeration, and to reotml the facts in as ioteresting 
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.1 manner as possible. Mr. Phillips has brought together 
a tpianttty of really iimntctive fmrtkulats relevant to bis 
auhjcctt btU he woultl have Ijosh better advised if he Iia^ 
taken less notice of those he assails. What they thirst 
for ts notoriety, which, boj'^ond a smalt coterie, they have 
not attained, nor will they et'er attain it, save through 
tile ijodiscrhninaiing notice of tltose who expose obvious 
blunders of fact, and denounce the wild ravings of poliEknl 
passion or persona] spleen. 


Arminius Famifry, 

Mat))* persons wilt be thinking this Christmas tide of 
a suitable book 10 present to boys home from school, 
and, as our special mission Is to Increase the interest in 
alt Asiatic diings, and to make them popular, we have 
itxiked Ibr a work that would answer this purpose: 
We find it almost ready to our Itatid in the Boy s Edidoit 
of the life am! adventuies of Armiiuus Vambfery, whicli 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has just published, \\'e liave no 
hesitation in saying that an id*ial work akotelieil by our 
imagination as to what a Central Asian traveller and 
author should do, and what an English schoolboy would 
expect, could not answer <nir main purpose better than 
this autobiography of the fomter dervish and the present 
profesor. Professor VamMry*s life possesses all the spice 
of adventure, without which the besfrintentioned book will 
fall flat in a boy’s estimation. We recommend this Boy> 
Edition fMi the ground that it b a good book in itself, 
and also because we know of no other work more calculated 
to create an early interest in our special subjects. 


' .* Ot/r Stamarj if it KJtamJdilt imiited /itttmr 

M w ip«x, AutAtrt art retfmaik ftr ifdiuu »f Auat& 

Ea A. Q. Jp. 

■fTUTr-:!!:T« a. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUIL 
TLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA- 

TiiP little accuujic which I how propose" to glv% of the 
National Aasociatlon for supplying Fbn^e Medical Aid to 
the Women of Intlia* is not a record of work achieved. 
The Association is in its infancy^ and has as yet foniided no 
hospitals, endowed no insdtutions, ttaincd no doctors; it 
has merely announced its existence, oiganLed its consd*^ 
tution, formutatcd its aspiratioi^ and recei’ied and laid 
hy for the moment the Eoney subscribed by its well' 
wislicfs; but as it has met with a very warm reception in 
India, and as many, both here and in England, vrho are 
intere^ed in the subject, Lave no means of learning more 
about the AssodaliDa than Is conveyed to them by 
name. I think it may be agreeable to ihcin, and useful to 
the Association^ if I endeavour to give some details with 
• r^ard to its origin, its otgani^ton, iti aim and intentions, 
its special difficulties, and its future prospects, 

** Tlic fNt Ite^ of the No^oia^ Awodatioa fiir fopplyii^ l^einak^ 
Medical ^ to the tVomefi of todu, can he |i >e w^ at Manx, 
llmchard's, PiccadOtf, and Mewtx Thacker sod ihimh’i, Olcattw 

£ 





35^ Fftiiitk MfUital Aid to U'lmtat of India. 

1 should hiive prderred to leave thus tadc to an ahter 
and mofe practised pen; but as I am the person most 
fesppnsible for the safe conduct of the N atlonaJ Aj^soclation 
through its first difficulties, and as every letter and paper 
concerning it has [^sed through my hands, I think that it 
is pediaps better that I should make an attempt to write 
its short history myself. 

When I was leaving England, Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress drew my attention to the subject, and said that 
she thought that it n'as one in which f might take a 
practical interest. From that tinie I took patns to learn all 
that I could of the medical question in India as regards 
women, and I found that although certain great efforts were 
being made in a few places to provide female attendance, 
hus]]itals, training-schools, and dispeosancs for women: 
and although mbsionary effort had done much, and huT 
indeed fur years been sending out pioneers into the held, 
yet, mking India as a whole, its women wene undoubtedly 
without dial medfcaJ aid which their European sislcrs are 
accustomed to consider as absolutely necessary. 

1 found that even in casts where nature, if left to her¬ 
self, would be the best doctor, the ignorant practice of the 
so-called midwife led to infinite mischief, and might often 
be characterized as abominably cruel. It ^emed to me. 
then, that if only the people of India could be made to 
realise that their women have to bear more than their 
ntfccssary share of human suffering, and that it rests with 
the men of this country and with the women of other 
nniionaliiies to relieve them of that unnecessary burden, 
then flurely the tmm would put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and would determine that the wives and mothers and 
sisters and daughters defKindent upon tlxem should in times 
of sickness and pain have every relief that human skill and 
tender nursing could alTord them; and wc, women of other 
nuiionaliiles, who are not ddmrred by custom or religion 
from employing doctors, iind who have. In addition to 
m e dt ca l aid, every variety of scene and occupation to turn 
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out minds from our owti ^uil^ngs, we surely too should 
fed a deep sympathy widi our les fortunate sisters, and 
should isach one of us endeavour to aid in ihc work of 
mitigating their sufferii^ 

1 thought that if an associatioti could be formed which 
should set before itsdf this one single object, to bring 
medical knowledge and medical relief to the women of 
India, and which should carefully avoid compromising 
the simplicity of its aim by keeping dear of all controversial 
subjects, and by working in a strictly unsecianan spirit, 
then it might become national, and it ought to command 
the support and ^’mpathy of ev'ery one in the country who 
has women dependent upon him . 

With this idea, then, of forming a National Assodaiion 
to jirevidc medical relief for the women of India, \ wrote to 
Mrs. Grant Duff; Lidy Reay, Lady Attehison, and Lad)- 
Lyall on the subject, and reedvetf their cordial support* 
A short time after a prospectus was drawn up, and was 
published in various languages all over intlia, the Associ¬ 
ation was named as above, and the tnonej' collecied was 
credited to The Countess of DufTerin's Fund " 

The warmest possible respooise was given to the appeal; 
the Press was almost unanimous in its aj^roval of thc 
prosfiectus, and the matter was 50 favourably alJudt:^ to in 
addresses presented 10 the Viceroy by munidpalities in 
various towns which he visited during the autumn, that I 
have reason to feel assured that the Associarioa Ims riot 
been forced upon the people, that ic is not premature, and 
that it proposes to supply a want which the men of this 
country were beginning Seriously to recognijie. 

The idea was indeed so kindly received that very few 
objections or unlavourablc critictsms were made upon it 
It may, however, be well to say something with regard to 
tliose thill have come before me. A few persons maintain 
that the women of this country do see medical men pro* 
fe^ionoJIy. In reply to this I think I may safely say that 
they iiei'er do c^ccept in the last extremity, and tliat the 
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docior so odmTtted to a Ztajana tmters with his head in 
a or remains outside the purdah feeling his patient's 
pulse, hut unable to make any of the necessary e^£anuna- 
tioDs. Others simply state that the women do not want 
tiodors at alt, and that therefore any scheme for giving 
them medical relief is unnecessafy and quixotic To 
refute an argument property one should understand it, and 
1 confess 1 do not understand this one. It seems to me 
simply to point to the total abolidon of doctors, and to the 
extinctioii of medical science altogether. If wom£ii do not 
want doctors, then men cm do witliuut them. If the strong 
man who has only iH^health, diseases, or aecldcnts to fear 
needs tlicir services, surely the weak woman, who adds to 
all these liabilities the pains and troubles of child-birth, 
needs thian toa 

1 do not think, however, that as a rule men deny them¬ 
selves medical advice : and I have even heiuxt it whispered 
occaiijon<‘iJly, thru a man thinks a good deal of bis own little 
aclics and pains, and can bo somewhat nervous over an 
luiiiccusionicd twinge. This may be a libel; but It is true 
ihnt tn tndk, as elsewhiifc, men have all that they require 
in the way of medical advice, while the women here hnve 
not* and die object of this scheme is to remedy an accidental 
injustice. 

Another criticism made upcm it is that it b ‘^ofncbl," 
ofiicial in this connection being used as a term of reproach. 

The National Association modves no Govennnenc aid, 
and care Itas been taken to make no per^nal appeals for 
subscriptions; hut tlnit wc who have started this scheme 
are morv or less official is tme. and I cannot help saying 
that we rcjoiite that our i»ontion in the country is .soch us to 
give us special advauteges in otganiaing a work which wc 
sitioenily believe to be for the good tii its people; buL at 
the same time, wc arc honestly dcsirtHW that thc,Assoeia- 
lion should become unofiScbl and truly national, and we are 
making every endeavour to place it upon u rcallv popular 
basis, Wc ane merely birds of passage here; and if the 
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id-ork is to go on and prosper, tt must gradually l)e taken 
out of our hands and be undertaken by those who live in 
the countiyi and for the benefit of whose wonjcn it has lwn:i] 
begun. 


This brings me to the organization of the Assodation. 
Its general affaim are managed by the Central Commitieir,of 
which I am President; the other members being ; 


The HonoutaUe C P. llbe-*i 
C.S.I.t CiI.E., Ueraber of the 
Vicetiy's CoanttL 
The HcHiaunthIo Stciuiix Bay- 

Icy, K,C.!9 i. 1.. AlcRiber of the 
tilctEOy’ii CuancO. 

A. SOoetarjf |o 

iheCoventment of Intlia, Home 
Heixuiment 


Sutgciia - tfenerst It, Sitnpto^ 
M>fX, Sanitary Ctitnmboiorncr 
with the (ktremment e4* India. 

^taharaiah Sir J uteri dro Miihtia 
Tagore, K.CS.t 

^ywl Ahmed KbiUT, Bahadur, of 
AHyghur, CJt.I. 

C. H. Mooce, Em}. (Alewri. <>il 
lojukh, Arbtahnot and Cn.)t 
Pwtiiknt. Bank t»f Bertgat. 


And the money subscrilrcd to it constitutes '• The Countess 
of Dufltrrin’s Fund.” In connection with it, branches have 
been formed at Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, tin: Norths 
\\ estern Pnovinces. Bunnah. die Ceniril Pronneeg^ Bengal, 
and Mysore. Committees have been chosen : and branches 
ol Tlie Countess of DuHcrtn's F und ” have l>een opened. 
Each branch association is. for all tinanctal and executive 
purposes, entirely independent, but it Is expected to adhere 
to the principles of the Naiiotuil A.ssociatiof), and it is asked 
to contribute a small percent^e on iia leeelfits to the 
Cemntl Fund. 

petccni^e is considered partly as a link to main¬ 
tain the uadonal character of the As^iatinn. all parts of 
the country contributing to aid the poorer districts, and 
p.trt]y as a subsiniption towards the publication of the 
report, the correspondence, and other minor expeniies, . 

In almost all the places where branches have been 
farmed public meetings have been held and targe mixed, 
committees have been dccted. 

It has also been arranged to encourage existing insti¬ 
tutions, and orgammtlons having the same medic.iJ work In 
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view, lo a/Kliace themselvos to th« Associaiion,. allowing 
thtim tit the same time to retain thdr full independence. 
This arrangement will principally afl^t At isatonaty Societies, 
but it will also he applied to large female hospitals or dis¬ 
pensaries, or medical schools which, having been established 
before tlie blrtli of the Association, have their own funds 
and their own rules,, and cannot, therefore, be bound by 
those ttf the XatJonai Association, 

TheseatHliuted institutions may obtaingmnts'in-aid froiii 
the As.sochitiQn, and the schools will certainly benefit the 
increased number of pupils entering them, while all affiliated 
sodeCtes will share whatev^ advaouige u to be gained by 
the annual publication of tlietr reports, and bj- finding tn the 
Association a common centre of reference and information. 

i do not think that it ts neceraary to give ibo general 
reader any more detailed account of our constitution, and I 
will, therefore, pa^ on to the aims of the Association, as 
set forth iti its proapeem*. The fim on the list is— 

tuifim, including the teaching and training 
in India of women as doctors, liospital assistant^, 
nurses, and mid wives. 

I have pbced this object first, because the necessary 
training for any one of these departmarts of medical work 
being long, ti is absolutely necessary that it should be 
begun at once; and although, for the present, wt must rely 
mainly upon the serxdccs of English and American ladies, 
and though 1 might almost say that for ever they will, 
probably, be required here in considerable numbera, j-et we 
must look to India herself for a large, and what I might 
call wholerale. supply of female doctors in the future. A 
great country* like this can never be fully supplied with 
physicians from abroad, and, like women of every niher 
nation, the Indian woman* will naturally prefer, whenever 
it is possible, to have her own compairiots as 
attmdauts. 

In the case of mtdwjves, the need for training natives 
is still more urgent, and a good supply of ordinary side 
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fiufscs must he spectuJIy valuable ia a country whfuie Lhe 
patients for whom they are intended are practically without 
medical assistanocL 

The second object of tlte Association is— 

H. Mtdkai rdisf^ including (0) the establishmenti 
under femate sttperintendence, of dispensaries 
and cottage hospitals for the treatment of women 
and children r (^) the onioning of female wards 
under female superintendence in existing hospitals 
and dlsi»Ensaries \ (e) the provision of female 
meciica] ofiicere and attendants for existing female 
wards; {d) and the founding of fwspttals for 
woitjtm where special funds or endowments are 
forihcoffling. 

Although we have placed this long list of rerjulrements 
sixoncl, yet there is no doubt that medical reHef must go 
hantl in hand with medtcaj tuition, and that dispensartes 
and hospitals ans as necessary to our students as they are 
to our sick* In framing this paragraph, however, it was of 
the latter we were thinking, and the benefits securing to 
the former are incidentaL We are most anxious to establish 
dispensaries, because we consider that in no other way can 
so large a number of women be fdieVetl. The beds in a 
hospital must aiwaj’s be pm^iordDnally few, and will pro¬ 
bably be Only llllecl by those who are siiftering from serious 
illness j whereas all the minor maladies can be treated, and 
the work of prevention, w^hfeh Is better than curuT can be 
admirably carried out in a dispensary''; besides, dispensaries 
are oompamtiveiy cheap, and 1 fear that cheapness b a 
consideiatton. to which we must pay the very tTroatesc 
acumtion. 

I hey have one trther advantage in this country; they 
[ca<l the nauve w'omaTv gradually to appreciate' the rclu-'f 
offcj^ tocher; at the dlspcnsarj' she gets to know the 
medical oiticer persomdly, Hind to ^Tiluc her services, so that 
when a hospital Ibflowa, it is no loiigiu* so great and terrible: 
on effort lu her to go into it 
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As to hospitals and fenjale wards, it is scarcely necessary 
to cnlai^c upon thdr im[>ortaBce, and the great desirability 
of establishing them wherever it is possible to do so. This 
is not a matter upon which there ts any difference of opinion, 
and, were it not a rjuestiun of money, the Association would 
set to work ai once to supply so evident a want; but, un¬ 
fortunately, the building of a single large hospital would 
swallow up the whole Central Fund in one capacious 
mouthful, and even a ward would make a serious hole in its 
resources; therefore the prospectus prudently adds uj the 
founding of hospitals ” the saWug clause ** where special 
funds or endowments arc rurthcoming.'' 

11 supply of iniinodftHialt nurses atui mtdwitfts 
for women and children in hospitals and private 
houses. 

This relates 10 women who have passed the stage ol 
tuitton, and who, whether native, European, or Euraaan, 
are quahfied to undertake the duties of their profession : 
the Associatioo wil) endeavour to place these in the ordinary 
manner, and there la nothing special to be noted on this 
pmnt 

1 may now glance at the special dihicultics which are 
met with in starting tliis particular work in India- In 
setting before ouradvis the task of carrjing a great reform 
Into rhe very inmost homes of the [leople, we are anxious 
scrupulously to respect their own wishes and their own 
religions, and even thdr own less sacned opinions and 
prejudices. \\‘e wish to fotcc nothing u{)on tiiem, and to 
suggest nothing which can do violence to their feelings, or 
which can be said to tamper In the very siighiest degree 
with the StxluBionand the privacy in whidi Oriental women 
live. 

The National AssocLwton's oite aim and as^plmilwi 15 
to bring to the women of India better health, freedom from 
unnecessaiy [«in. and all the comforts and alleviauoia 
which schmee has discovered, and whudi the ministering 
band of doctor or nur« can supply ^ but each single custom 
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which has to be considered adds to the ditHculty of the 
tnidenakin]'. The taws of caste meet one at every turn, 
and the many dltTerent ianguages spoken are all so many 
stumbling-blocks in our fjaih. 

It IS impossible for any one who has noi been brought 
fece to fact witlt these difficulties to nsallze how great they 
are; such a person b in the same state of blissful ignorance 
as the not uncommon individuiil who vaguely says to a 
friend: “ I am going to spend a year in 1 odia. what sort of 
clothes sliall I require?" without eVer stating wlielher he 
is bound fqr the highest peak of Simla, or for the baking 
plains of Suktnir. India is India to him; and although he 
a^ks the quistion, he probably feels assured that a trans' 
parent gannent of some sort will he oomfuitahlc every¬ 
where, Such a jierson taking up this question for the first 
time fancies tltnt it must be all plain sailing. He secs 
lutnself in imagination dealing with a little country like 
Ireland^ establishing one lady doctor hi^re and another 
there^ building a hospital in one place and opening a 
dispensary in another, the work all being done with verj* 
little trouble, and with much satisfaction to hbnself. But if 
the same individual were told that he had to deal with the 
whole of Europe, instead of with a little bit of it, he would 
luiJ that what was suitable to Russia was disapproved in 
Spain, aiu! that his plans for Stockholni did not work at 
Rome. India is as targe as Europe, its languages are as 
numerous, and its peculiar customs are more: rigid and 
more difficult for a stranger to become acquainted with* 
But the difticnity is not insunnoiintable* The branches of 
the Association Iucall:te the w'ork and aiaure the mtroduc- 
lion of medical rdief htlo each province in the way most 
pleasing and most suitable to the conditions of its people; 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that as the men of the 
country have expressed their approval of tlw scheme, they 
will lend their strong right arm to carry it through, and 
will aid us with the s|K:dal knowledge required to do so 
successfully, warning {us when we tread on dangerous 
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ground, and showing' us how to make our dffoirts meet 
uHectual^ 

We iiavf also to take into account the possible disindina- 
tlon of the women to .I't'ail themselves of the medica] relief 
ire wish to give them. I believe most of them will welcome 
it gJatllj*, but to somejt will come as an innovation of whjeh^ 
they do not see tlie nocessityv Their mothers and gmnd' 
mothers have lived and died without such relief, and oc- 
perience docs not tell them of its advantages. The native 
woman is known to l>e patient, gentle, unodlnijilaiolng^ long- 
fiufrering. and unselfish to a degree, and it might be difficult 
to rotise her to do anything for herseiC Init she is also a 
devoted wife ami mollier; and if she can be made to under¬ 
stand that her own good health is necessary to the well¬ 
being of her house, and to the bodily strength of her 
children, I feel sure slit will use her' influence to forward 
our work. 


It will take longer lo accustom her to the idea of 
medicine as a profession, and so far only women of the 
lowest caste will undertake the office of mTd wjff* - but I 
hope the day will come when the work of bringing health 
to the sick, ease to those in pain, alle\'iaitoiis to the incur¬ 
able. w'ill be considered so honourable a task as to give the 
women who undertake it a special place tn the regard and 
esteem of the peo{il cL 


Even in England, however, our laml of progress and 
good sense, {frejudice stood out for many years against 
lady doctors and lady nurses. It is twenty-five years since 
Mfes Xightingalt first startled, and somcwhai shocked, the 
world with her new idea, and she lives to see the wdl- 
trained nume considered a necessity and a blesiang, while 
the ladies who adopt the prof«ssrun are no longer csoyancil 
eccentric and unfeminmt - Surely, then, we must have 
laticnce here, and must neither be discourage nor sur¬ 
prised if those for whose benefit we desire to introduce 

this new system are somewhat slow in acfcijowlerleiise its 
M vantage Sh, 
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A ts fhar sdrt our rnc^cJ work. with, 

scarrsly any supply of doctors, mtdwjvGs, or inirses to hand. 
Thm: is not one native romale doctor ready, though 
about fcHty are now being trainedL A few Hast Indian 
indies have been educated at Madias and. have all the 
n 6 :€»saiy qualihcations: to two of these I have already 
been abie to oder appointment^, but the country itsdr is^ 
uadoiibtedly, unable to supply even the preseni demand 
for wdl-educated doctors^ welJ-tiaiiied ntuses, and clticient 
midwtves. We arc thus seriously handicapped at the 
outset, and we have to look to [England to help us in our 
difBcuity*. 

1 may say hero, as I am often askeil my oinnioa upon 
the matter* that [ think India does ofTer a fine career to 
English women who enter the medical prafesston. 'Cbey 
will lie wanted as doctors, and diey will be wanted ;is 
teachers, and we cannot make any real progress in our work 
herc with<>ut their assistance; but to the further question. 
** 1 low many lad)' doctors stioll 1 be likely to want ? ^ whidi 
i^^ pitt to me by mxmy oorrespondents both in England 
and America, I am unable to give any ver}' accurate 
reply. 

As I have remarked before, the growth of this itiovc;- 
meni must be slow, and it may be many years belbrc 
doctors for women arc regarded iis absolute necessities; 
hut I do think that almost at once 3 certain demand for 
their services will be created: and I hope that ivitliin a 
year several may be sene for. 

fn fact the only ditticutty In placing many of diem at 
once is agmu that terrible qiiGtion of money. Earli oiiu 
who comes must cost us .^"500 or ;^^6oo a year, including 
passage-money, salary, and other expenses, and this sum is. 
not to be fotmJ everywhere : at,any rale, not anti! medical 
relief for women ranks in the minds of the people of the 
country as on unjierative wont. 

Persons in England also often apply to me lor aid in 
carrying on their education as nurses, or doctors, express- 
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tng ai ihfc saiTtc timi: iheir wish lo come evenm-iUy to 
India; but I have iti every case replied that, so long its 
nurses and doctors are to be Found ready trainM we have 
no right 10 spend money upon educating diem, and that, hi' 
fact, we oevCT can spend anything upon medical tulrion " 
out of India. 

The National Assoebtion is foundeil upon the prinripte 
titat it is to be strictly unseciariaa, and the consideration 
of ihb point comes appropriately next to the question of 
difficiilues; for, altltough nothing seems more easy theo¬ 
retically. in practice u-e hod ourselves constantly stirniLling 
up against it: and the reason of this is that, having strongly 
at hcjirt the ojganiiation of a system of medical relkr for 
the women of the cottutry, wc are yet obliged sternly to 
keep aloof from almost the only oiganiKation for the 
purpose which exists and is already in working order. 
Scattered over various parts of the country there are 
mti^nary bdics. with dispensaries or small hospitals, doing 
an immense amount of excellent medical work, and ready 
to do more if only they had the money necessary for 
enlarging the field of their bbouri These iiitlt; disjjea- 
sarics, and the doctors alreaily there, speaking ihe bnguage, 
having acquired the confidence of the jxiople^ with that 
religious and self-sacritiicing spirit in their hearts which 
enables them lo work for the good of others without 
thooght for themselves, woulil have been of tlie greatest 
fiosstble help to us; hut we cannot employ them, and it is 
at>solutcly nect^sary to abstain from so doing, for w'e are 
bound in honour to use the monej' subscribed on the faith 
of our unsectarbn principles, in such a way as to satisfy thh 
most exacting critic. 

As, however, it is rather Important that our exact 
position with regard to t^c medlcaJI missions should be 
imdcmood, I wilt try to explain It. In an.swer to questions 
which w'ere put to the Committee by a missionary lady w ho 
is in charge of two dispensaries In Benjind wc replied in the 
(ultowing tenm 
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I, —Tlie Natiqnal Association cannot onploy mts^on- 
arics, nor can it provide tospital accommodation 
in which it is intended to combine medtcal Li*eat- 
mciu with religious teaching. 

U may, tn certain cases, be glad to avail itself of 
medicaf missions as training agencies, and may 
occasionally attach on ossistaiu to a mission dispen¬ 
sary in order to give that assistant the benefit of 
further training on leaving college under a lady 
doctor's supervision ; but la such cases it would 
have to be clearly understood that the assistant's 
duty would be strictly confined to medical work. 

n.-—No officers in the employ of the National 
Association can be allowed to eitcfcise a mis- 
sionar}' culling. 

111.'—-The National Association cajinot undtrrtake to 
piovlde funds for die travelling expenses, or 
establishment of medical missionaries. 

We have tlius stated dcariv* that we cannot aid mission- 

W 

ary work ; but while we :ire compelled to stand aloof from 
the medical missions, yet we have a phitanihroprc work in 
common, and we certainly have no wash to be tonstdered 
antagonistic to them. \\’’e cannot help them, but I do 
think that tlte policy of the National A^o^tton with 
regard to them should os a rule be one of non'intervexition. 
and diat we should leave them uiuHslurbed in places where 
they Ole already established, except In the case of very large 
towns, where diere is room for a second medical establish¬ 
ment Or w'hen tltc municipality or the inhabitants of the 
district supply die funds necessary for obtaining the services 
of anoLlier lady doctor; then it would be our duty to aid 
sudi a locality in procuring the desired medical assistance. 

After this expression of our intcntloiis It will nacuially 
be asked nvbat advantage either we or the Missions will 
derive from their affiliation to the Assodntion. I reply 
that il^sliall gain by acquiring through their reports a 
real knowledge of a|] the medical work that is being done 
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throughout the country, instead of only knowing what we 
do oursdve^T and thcj-. 1 think, will profit by the groarer 
interest exdted in the <}uestion of Teniale medical work in 
India, and by the greater publicit)' given to thdr own efTorte 
in this direction. 

So far tl)c Mxs&ionary Sodetks arc inclined to tltink 
that they have lost intome by the inaugurahon of my fund, 
because i)eople either say that ' the Countess of Dufferin's 
Fund can do the work." or they com|^ain that they are 
being asked to give twice to the same object; but 1 do not 
think any habitual subscriber to the Medical Missions has 
diverted his gift into my treasury, and, as the Missions 
received no pecuniary help from it, the persons who are 
interested in them have just as much reason to subscribe to 
them OR they had before. 

It is now dme to saysomctlung as to our intentions and 
pTOTpects, and the way in which -we propose to carry out 
the objects of the Association, In doing so I shall cease 
tf> talk of the National Association as a whole; because the 
branches are independent for all finandal and executive 
^* 1^1 each one of them is actively engaged in 
forwarding the work in its own province. 1 shall, there- 

fort, speak only of the Central Fund and of the Central 
Committees 

As far as I can make out, the money subscribed over 
the whole country is about three lakhs—a. sum which ought 
to be jf 59 ,ocii^ but whidi, owing to the low ret*: of ex- 
chMge, is really only of this the Central Com* 

mitten haTC the disposal of o%’cr one and a half lakhs, or 
;£'i 2 ,cwo. This is not a very large capital considering all 
that there is to do with it, but it has bei-n collected in a 
very few months, and in thb case money does not by any 
means repre^t the general interest in the scheme, or the 
work done; lincc iis promuj^tioit 

A few examples will illustrate my meaning. The 
Maharajah of Ulvrar has started a dispensary under female 
fiupervismn, and has given two scholarships; 'the Maiiarajah 
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of Durbhunga has asked me to liy the fountlatjon-stone of 
another which he is about to build; a third is to be ester 
blished by Rai Badyanath Pundit Bahadur at Cuttack i 
female wards have been promised to Lady Lyall for the 
Agra College^ which will each bear the name of its donor; 
at Delhi the mimieipality intend to build a femulc ward and 
to place it under a lady doctor; several scholarships have 
been given by Sir Walter de Souza; and all this, and much 
more, has been done without touching the Central or any 
Brandi Fund. Moneover, 1 sincerdy hope to see the 
muntdpalittes and the local boards showing increased 
interest in the question, each one doing something sub¬ 
stantial for the benefit of the women withm thdr jurist 
diction. Through them r^lly rapid advances might be 
m a de, and a permanent and Sfdf-sustaining character would 
be given to the w'ork. 

But die Central Committee means to do something, and 
I win endeavour to give an idesi of the pEans we have under 
consideraiion. As the greater part of the money subscribed 
til the Central Fund comes from the Independent States and 
from the poonir parts of the country, the Committee has to 
consider how it can t>est benefit them. With a view to 
forwarding our first object, that of medical tuition, wc mean 
to aid and improve the Agra Medical College and. if 
possible, also to start a small model training school at 
Jubbulpore, which sEiaH be entirely under female super¬ 
vision, strictly purdah in its afrangemenci, and to which we 
hope girls of good caste from die Independent States may 
t>e Induced to go for medical education. .At both these 
places it will be necessary to establish female hospitals, and 
we look forward trustfully to die day when “special funds" 
may be forthcQoung to build them. 

We shall in every place make use of every mejuis vre 
cm find to train tnidwii'cs. Ai 1 said before, 1 consider 
this a most urgent need, and eicctpt at Umriisar, where 
Hewlett, a missionary lady, has really succeeded tn 
training them in considerable numbers, I cannot find that 
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hithurbo the experiments b this direction have met with 
any gnM success^ and indeed until Eyinfr-in hospitals are 
opeOi there is no way of teaching thj^m in large numbers; 
I hopc« however, that we may find some means of giving 
them ev^en a little education, for idthaugh I fully appreciate 
a well-tmincd and first-rate nurse, yet I think that when a 
midwife to so bad as to jump upon her patient by way of 
accelerating her recovery after her confinement, then the 
training sufficient to teach such a practitioner to leave the 
woman alone ivould be extremely desirable, even if it went 
no further. It is not possible in an article like this to give 
more examples of their malpractices. Tlie above repre¬ 
sents a system and is not an isolated case; it gives some 
idea of the terrible incapacity of the ordinary midwife, and 
of dll; gnat necessity there is to Improve her, and it ex¬ 
plains why I advocate doing all we can with the material that 
wc haw at hand, tgnonint and prejudiced though it he. If 
wc wait until our candidates can read and write and do 
arithmetic, and undergo a tuo years' prtifessioiuil course of 
study, wi; sliall be postponing the general good longer t^an 
is necessary. In this case " ^ miit/x du 6/ait,'' 

we must not refuse to improve because we want to perfect; 
we must be content with a midwife who does no active 
harm for the present, hoping with rime to license only those 
who arc really well fiualified fur Jilm post. the 

Central Corainiitec think it might be possible to retain tlie 
services of two fiilly qualified mid wives, who coukl be 
emplojx^ at some central place when not otherwise en¬ 
gaged, but who, when seiu for, would be ready to travel ti> 
any distant place where they m^ht be retiuired. 

We are idso anxious to promote sanitary instmctloo in 
girls acluwls, and to aid in the publication of primers and 
of small books, such as are brought out by the Ladies’ 
Sanitary .-Wiariou in England, and which may be useftil 
to wxjittcn in /unarms. We believe that simply nritir-n 
c^ptm on dm - Health of Mothers." ''The Management 
of ttabiKs, ’ ibc vidue ot fresh air and the mischmi of lad: 
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wJiat to do in case of little accidents, See,, woidtl bft rtrad, 
and would prove extreme !7 useful : but here one of the 
former difficnUics comes in—not only will each book have 
to be translated into various langfuageiv it will also have to 
be speciiilly adapted for each difierent pan of ihr country; 
some stq>s are already being^ taken to carry out this idea. 

These pri^iosals arc modest indeed^ and our aspinitions 
ilo not soar much higher than our progtamme, whose wings 
are weighted' by financial eonslderations; but it must be 
remembered that ilte efforts made by the Central Committee 
are only a small part of the work doing throughout the 
country in furtherance of the aims of the National Associa¬ 
tion. in Madnis» Bombay, Beji^l, the Punjab, the North- 
West Provinces, in Mysore, and in Burmab, the work is 
going on, and Assam, which is unable co form a branch, Is 
about to send students to Calcutta. 

It is not within the scope of this article to give on 
account of what has been doing in India of hic years; but 
1 should be sorry to give the impresston that no previous 
efforts had been made in this direction, and f cannot pass 
over in silence the splendid generosity which has supplied 
Bombay with dispensary and hospital, and has prcK;iijied for 
it tl)e services of one of our most distinguished lady doctors, 
or tlm of those gemJemenin Madras whose munificent gifts 
have enabled a large caste hospital to be estahlished. 
Madras lias also been forward in the work of medical 
tuition, and can already supply a certain numlier of trained 
doctors, nurses, and midwives. 

We believe, however* that every eflbrt already being 
made will be stimulated by a national niovcment while 
encouragement will be given to others to*go arid do like¬ 
wise ; the rxperjence of one place will be useful to another, 
and a bond of sympiatlty will be created between persons 
working for a common object, I tmst also tliat a filing of 
kindness and good-will may be generated by an Association 
which has b<^(^^ started by women for the benefit of their 
own sex, but which should ap|>cal to the best feelings of the 
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men of this country* have met with much encom^fr- 
ment so far.^but we fealiw that the woefc we havcjh hand 
require many years of fmthful endeavour to hnng it to 
a successful issue. We know that wc must begin it geittJy, 
and, having sown the seed, must tend it with patience arid 
perseverancej fetding grateful and hopeful as e^b green leaf 
ap[iears giving promise of a future abundant harvest. 

HaRKIOT DUTFKHlJt. 

Fe^oty t, tS86. 





THE MEETIN'G OF INDIA AND CHINA. 


TtiE annciGUion of Burntiih has not only adtlal a Large 
provinct to the English Crown., but it has also brought 
India and China face to face as they were never brought 
before. The meeting of India and Chitia is & more im¬ 
portant event than the addition of Thebaw's kingdom td 
oar Empire, nnd the best elTorts of our siatesmeit sIiouM 
be devoted to the task of making the new contact between 
two great dominions and peoples the starting-point of har^ 
mony and peace, llnforrunatelv an impression seems to 
have gained ground in ofhdal and tinofHcial quarters that 
this task was an easy onetthat China was waiting with open 
amts for our ofitcers and traders on the Ytmtian l)order, 
anti tljiU the Pekin Government, having made up thetr 
mind, as some people in London have done, that the 
English alliance was indispensable to die very existence of 
China, would acquiesce in die disappearance of the Uunn^e 
state, and would gratefully pick up the smallest crumbs of 
comfort wc might condescend to leave from our sumptuous 
rejiasi on the Irrawaddy. Never had an ojMnitm less 
justihention. The task is one of the most diificuTt anti 
delicate that can be im^ined. The Chinese, far from 
waiting with open arms the advent of fortiign traders on 
their southern and south-western borders, are still doubtful 
as to the policy of admitting them at alt, while the sooner 
people gel rid of the notion that tire aUtance of any outside 
nation is nocessaiy to the security * of China the better it 

* A> a ftfoof tliat China a not dependent Oh the goodaill of any outaldr 
for her csosteticn* I would lecall the Wplj of IVinre Kong to Loid 
Hytn t ihieat to doctojr Pekin, and the readia to moember thai 

the ipirii whkh {mratpud that reply m the luwest stmiu of advemuy and 
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wilt be for [he chatictis of ihc Emperor’s Government 
adopting a rsttono] line of conduct towanl&tlie nations of 
European culture. Thu difficulties of the position will not 
be removed or overcome by ignoring thexiif and it would he 
foolish to suppose dmt the Chines have brought forward 
claims and given expression to curtain ex|jectat!ons uole:^ 
they had fonned the rc»i>luiioti to fcalbc some portbii of 
them, or at least to resent their refusal. In the roHowing 
lines t shall endeavonr to show what these difficulties are, 
and to make clear the urgent iiciid of discovering some 
means of reconciling English and Chinese views on the 
Upper Irrawaddy. 

It is desirablu, and indeed nccossarj*, in the first places 
to state briedy whnt the Chinese consulcr lo be their 
historical rights in Burmah. That state is and has long 
btxm regarxted as a tributary to Pekin. The Chinese Itad 
no reason to suppose that t^uanitim valmt Vi would ever 
have been chaltenged, xmtil the recent campaign placed 
English troops in possession of Mandalay, But when it 
became known, through an ardde in the Times, that Cldna 
considered she had an inicrest in Burmah^ several distin¬ 
guished .’\ngIo-Indians^ lioth HUonymously and with their 
published names, came forward to deny t h n t Burmah had 
ever been tributary to China. The)- relied on the Burmese, 
who strongly repudinted any dependence on China or any 
one else, and on the Court Mtstorit^rupher's account; 
translated by Captain Burney, of the war in 1767-9, repre* 
seniing the Burmese to have been the victors. They 

pen! is not likely to be tlejul now ilui CJiitii i« in lusr interna! conr 

tlMaii tbiin she ever wsa before, riiacc Kong mote t “The irmd$ In the 
dwfpntcli tiadei ockawledgnient regauline the aitaitk oti ariij dbtnicticm of 
the enpiul anil tie dosnijill of the Dyaa^, are wottb whkh Indcsil tt la 
ttoL Enins that a ahoukJ uae. Can i| be ngfat fiir tbc PriiM* 

minw let^ Kbeo dediintis tliAt btf still etitertatm a dAfM for pesux, In 
laaploy ihtan ? If * ■« tu no potiwie b to be eanual im w long as 
art Ufr—a straggle wtkh hi not lu cease—then, ihou^ the British Govern* 
nent Im iiin ttoops it has In the fidJ, Chba hu bcikles the swot 
bands Iti ho fceces hem m ptcseni, hta tioops frooi beyond the Iriiatijr 
and ibtHe wlilcb It vOl lx hove her to move trp CnKB thediBercnt provincefc" 
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Ignored the opposite account of that war, given bj' ajnotber 
English envoy, Dr.,Cranford, and by the Chinese historians. 
These coniradicEory narratives were ^pioted and appealed 
U>, and in order to shcfw ihc value of Uurmese history the 
lusioric^raphers account of the English campaign in 1836 
was rescutxl front the obscurity tn which, for its njeriL*?. ic 
taight have been allowed to remain, Ic is not, perhaps, 
surprising that these connier aiguments 'were regarded as 
tnconcloslvc and unconvincing by tlio^ who Itad pltdged 
themselves to ihe sEatement that liurmah never |)iild tribute 
to Clunn i but it Is conain that they produced a modification 
01 opinion in the higJiest spheres of rllplomacy. where there 
had been Throughout Lord Salisbury’s timure of odlce an 
unaffected desire to come to a harmonious undt^rsiontling 
with China, if It cannot be said that any great skill was 
shown io staining that object. The practical point 
lljat has, after all. to be decided is, not whether Chinas 
suzerain rights are of a subsiambl character if tried by a 
Eim>i>ean stamlard, bu« whether they constitute in the ej-es 
of the Chinese ihemsdves a tangible and valuable posses- 
Sion. Now on this subject there never hits been and tliere 
cannot l>e a doubt. VVlialever Bunnesf: historians and wit' 
nesses may advance to the contrary now, the mi.^sJon of the 
King of Ava has alwaysb*jen received ami treated at Pekin 
as coming from a dependent prince. There never has been 
any secrecy about it, and It is somewhat late in the <lay to 
turn round on the Chimise and deciare tluit their claims on 
Eurniah arc purely visionary. The question being one in 
wKIeb our decision will Ih: dictated by a sense of justice, it 
follows that we are bound to acee|»r as the olcarest and 
strongest eyidents on the subject the views and facts pub- 
iidy held and aaerted by the Chinese long litfore there ft'us 
any talk of our Eictive intervention In Ilurniuh. We can 
tmly ignore^ that ev-idence by appoaliug to Superipr force, 
and by the fixed resolve to put an end to Chinas suzerainty 
in the same way as Thebaw’s sovereignty has been ajini’ 
hdated. 
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The recogniticiii of the fact that the price of tlispudnig'atMJ 
denying Chliiii's claims over ESurtnah is the future Uostiliiy of 
that country w ill be the mfts I cfficatitnis argument to convince 
those who pin tJidr faith to the Burmese historiographer s 
narrauve of the advisability of orranguig the difficulty in an 
amicable manner. Even among those most sceptical of tlic 
ralidity <rf the Chinese cast^ I question if there is one who 
regards with unconcern the possibility of the Chinese being 
ill-dtspcised spectators of oor task in pacifying BurmaL. 
That task, under any circumaiancea, has its perils ami must 
prove a work of time; but it will be extremely onerous if 
the Chinese play in the matter any part short of benevolent 
neutrality. Nor was there ever any justiheation in fact for 
the statement that the rbiim of suicrainty was put farwani 
. rather ** for tht: Chinese than by thcms^vc^ It is not 
even necessary to suppose that Lhere had been any inter¬ 
change of opinion between those qui^ificd to express, the 
views of the Chinese CovernTnent ;ind the writer of the 
article in the Ttates on "China's Interest in Rurmah,” for 
sevt:ral weeks i>erore its publication Lord .Salijdjury had 
admitted that China had righrs in liurmidi. and that tJtey 
would be respected If there any delay* tn giving 
diplomatic expressioit to China's winUcs and eapectaiibns, 

I imagine that li would be cxplaimxi by die confidtuco fell 
in Lord Saltshury's spontaneous dedamtlon, if further 
explanation were needed it might be found in the absetki* 
of an English minister from Pekur TEuu delny was at 
most one of days,, but when the Chinese nunlster in Londeni 

P 

first made representations on the subject, it was doubted 
whcthcf he (Kissessed the necessary* powers, and still more 
whether there was any valid rvaatm for changing the-iSccnfl 
of discussion from Pekin tii London. A reference through 

' 'riffife »rjs uu ikby I fSnie wdiinf tlic abmv I haire JeauU on lT>e 

liirhfttt AiuliDriN 3 a Ikf hick ivl utrn 

wteit hcfiirc Lund Sa^hbirrji ji ihtTAuaglj Viuiiett t^cre imjcii 

AkI oiKicil BujTTiiLlk The JTjrajfJ' utklf tnul tiiH Bcccmhcf 

44^hi ITiii Oiighl ia Uruitlv illxpcMe of tht u lnir mfn^ thnl iht cliiiinj iSfe 
ptm fijfwiiffi. tithed for ihgfn lltaii hy liuctikijdvi^ 
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Mr. O'Coiior, tJj« charge d'affairu al pL'kiti, to the 1 * 5 unglr 
Yamen strcogthejurtt tbe bd»ef that the Marquis Tseng bad 
assumed a function for which hu had no warranL But ihk 
uncertainly was soon cleared up, and in favour of the ^ 
Cliincsc ambassador. It was foimd, as has been written, 
that “the l'.sungli V^amen had made a little mistake.* 

'file Marquis Tseng had reoeivet! full authority from the 
Cliiniaie R^cnt and her advisers to ntprescail titeir views 
with regard to Uurmah at St James's, and the Foreign 
Othce hud to acquie^e in the discussion, and, let us 
hupe, the settlement, of the Burmese frontier question in 
Loudon, and not at Pddn. The moral of this duel behind 
the; scenes is obvious, and should be taken 10 iie^rt, as it 
only enfvrees earlier e^sperienecs. The Tsungli ^'amen in 
the Chinese cKccutive is only a vehicle of communication 
with the Wtrsiem mitlons, ant! noi a department laf the 
Imperial G ovum men t possessing a powitr of tnituuive. 

Those who are aware of what occurred after the recog¬ 
nition i^f the Marquis Tseng as a plenipotemtary will not 
make the reproach against him that his statement of the 
Chinese case was either vague atf hcsitiiri g. in it was 
found the positive and confide ni assertion of China’s right 
to receive tribute from Uurmah'—a claim in support of which 
the Chinese Government stated ihey could, if required, bring 
forward documentary evidenoe. In face of this formal 
expression of Chinese opinion, it can hardly be contended 
that, as a distinguished Anglo-Indian and member of the 
India Council has asserted, the claim to suzentinty was put 
for^^md rather On behalf of China tJianby China hersclC 
Bui iliir Chinese want more than the continmuice of their 
rtfceipt of tribuie, or [lerhaps they want more because they 
sec the little likelihood of its being continued. The 
equivalent of a surrender of principle and of some sacrifice 
of dignity they bdieve is to be" found in the acqubinon of 
tcTriiorj' and in the establishment of thdr authority on one 
pirt of the Irrawaddy, ft will aigiie some boldness to say 
that they arc wrong, but it was hardly to be expected that 
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when ihv mere suggestion on the fjan of an indiviiluaJ lo 
surrender tihamo to the Celestials raised a small Immcmte 
of ci|jpositioft, the Chinese ambassador, boM man as he is 
known to l*uv would have had tiie temerity to put forward 
a elarin, not to Bhatno, but to the wholf of the border 
districts between the Irniwaddy and die Salwen, as lar as 
die Shweley river^ Tins stream becomes about sixty milis 
from itiJ point of jnitetion svJth the Ifrtwuddy, tin* actual 
boundary between Yitnnan and UumialL The Marquis 
IscDgs {n*o{iceiUioii is, therefore, to continue the same 
Iroiitier westwards to the Inravvaddy. By tliis stqi Bhamo 
and the coimtry sixty miles south of U ^vould pass into the 
hands of China. To my tnindj, the only unfortunate part of 
ihe proposition is that it should have beiut claimed bj‘ a 
Chinese amlxissador^ instead of conceded by die English 
Government Had the uAer been promptly made, the 
cession of Ilhamo alone would have. sulEced. 

But it will be said that the demand of Uie Chinese 
minUicr leaves his Government as tar o>T as ever from 
rtalijsing their mt:ditaied prize, because there is no Intcnriou 
of comptybg with hut request. The utmost thatthe Engli^ 
Government could be brought to yieltl would he a Chinese 
settlement .u Bhamo, similar to Maimachin at Kladita, and 
everv' facility fur traffic on tlic Taping riverr. The question 
bad reached this ■ phase when the late cimngu of govern-* 
meat occurred, an4 it may be doubted whether the political 
a^osphere is favourable to dre chtmccs of a calm and judi- 
cious solution of a negotiation which has reiiched what 
seems a .lead-lock. Delay will only add to the difficulties 
of dm pQsttion, and the more firmly established EngiiaU 
authority becomes at Bliamo. the more difiicuk will it be for 
us to allow it to be superseded. The uncertainty felt us to 
the ability of the Vunnati authorities to govern any portion 
of the Burmese territory* must necessarily be considered an 
argument for excluding them from it: and before any evi- 
duw:if likely to produce a more favourable conviedon can be 
collected an the subject, the EngiUh ocojqjMioa will have 
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btfiitne permanent and irremnvable. Whatever is done 
should, therefore, be done quickly, for the concessions made 
to satisfy the pride and frontier necessities of China will 
acquire additional vidue in the eyes of the Chiocst from 
iMung made promptly and with n good grace. Even in the 
event of an unfavourable decision about China’s pretensions 
it will be far better, and less harm n*iU be done, if it be 
plainly not died that China's cl^ms are to E>e peremptorily 
fleeted and ignored. But No ! political ofhdals say, such 
plain speaking would wreck the Chinese alliance. 

If the Chinese request is not lobe rejected without com* 
promise, then the most careful consideration ought to bt 
.gi\'en to ihc Martjuis Tseng's demand for tlie ectuntrj" down 
£0 the 5 hwele)‘ river. This, he says, wilt satisfy biscountiy ^ 
men. Is it no little thing to know wbat will satisfy China ? 
A great mvobitlon has been ejected on one part of her 
ftontier. A weak Asiatic state, w'hich never dared invade 
the mountain barrier of Yunnan, which obst^rved all the 
forms of respect paid by an inferior to a superior, has been 
suddenly destroyed, and in its place has t>een established 
the most powerful of Eurvipean Governments so far as 
Oiina is concerned, I.s it surprising that the friendliest 
words of our Foreign Office have fiileil to convince die 
Chinese that this metamorphosis may not be fraught with 
peril to diumselves? or that they should reriuire some mate' 
rial guarantee against conringendtis, at the least rendered 
possible by our annexation of Burmah ? Before returning 
a {loint blank " No“ to the Chintse demand, our Govern- 
metit ought u> take into consideration the view of Fckin 
well as chat of Cakutia, They ought, above ait things, to 
measure the inevitable, if remote, consequences of refusal. 
On this |>oint alone die merits of the questirm miglit be 
reduced to complete simplicity. The prospect of an ac¬ 
cord and alliance with China is pronounced most attractive, 
and it must not t>c dimmed by any rough spraking, while the 
Chinese, the most practical, auspicious, ;md persevering of 
people,, are to be kept quiet and thorough 1]'’satisfied with soft. 
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fair wordis. Tbatk onft j^roposilfon involving two things in- 
consistcDt with each other. The other prtrpoiddjon is that 
Chbia may ask too much, that her claim to tribute from Bur- 
mah is absurd, and her demand for the Shweley river let a 
boundary is e.torbitaiii; but at the same time that the^ 
home truths are expressed in London and at J^ekin. the paci- 
ficitionof Burmah may lie cottttdently expected as far as the 
mountains of Yunnan and the SalwuCi whOc the mere denia] 
of China s pretensions will not entail the loss of ihai expmed 
commerce with Soutli-western China which is to prove the 
modem £I Dorado of Lancashire and IhmgaL It seems 
to me that the tntier proposition cantaiits tw'o staiiurtcjits 
fatally destructive of each other; i hold it to be as certain 
that China would in the latter case pursue a rigiti jiotic^ of 
exclusion, as tliat In the Jonner she will refuse to accept soft* 
fair words as an cquivnicfit rorsuhstantlal rights. 1 hold liic 
situation to be one of tlic greatest gravity, and one in W'hlch 
the truest friendship finds tlte plaincstand most unequivocal 
expression : for in dealing with the Chinese GoveniiEumt 
we may accept as an infallible maxim, that the alienirtion 
of sentiment implies an inevitable rupture. A series c»f 
fortunate but fortuitous circumstances have tended to cs- 
labtLdi an opinion that the interests of England and Cluna 
in Asia are tdcnucai Do tht^jc who have must promoted 
the iden rcaltce how completely it will be dissijiatcd by 
dissension on the Yunnan bonlers, by the publjGatfou of 
the fhet to the world that 1 ndia and China have onlv met 
to disagree ? 'Rmt disugreemenr once established can only 
end in one way—the assenion of English power, and the 
chcriBhlng of another gric vance by Chtmi, We are musiufs 
of the present; China has, (lehaps, better reason to regard 
the future with complacency. 1 do not wish ii> iay any 
special stress on the fact Chma, rejecting the Engllsli 
alli:ince in resentment, might attach lieiself to Russia, beexuse 
I believe that the rivalry of England and Russtu will lave 
been decided bdbre C hina will be in a positioa to anv 
more.prominent [>iirt in that great ■struggle than the luaiu*' 
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tcnanco of tier otvn rights oh a corntnoo frontier with the 
Oar of 5,000 tmtes. Dut the conciliatloii of a country like 
China now titat her dornlnicirt and that of India couch oji a 
passable frontier for the hrst time in history, is not a matter 
that adects the noa generation alone. An amtc^le settle¬ 
ment to-day means peace in the future, while dissension at 
the ver)*^ commencement must entail {Krmanentdisoml and 
hostility. 

I cannot hdp regreumg the failure to propitiate the 
Chinese by falling in Ydth their demands, and J deplore the 
li;ss of the oppartunity of disarming their suspidnit by even 
an excessive generosity, because I am firmly oonvhiced 
that the Chinese instinctively dread the prospect of unre¬ 
stricted trade between British territory and Yunnan, and 
that nothing b further from their wishes than that ** open¬ 
ing of South-west China " which has set all the factories of 
Latteashiround Birmingham alive, at least with expectation. 
The'one chance of disarming Cliinese suspicion, and of 
enlisting the hearty sympathy of the Oovernment in the 
work, was to have git'en Fekia as prominent a pari in the 
re-arrangement of Burmah as our^ves, and lo have pro¬ 
pitiated her goodwill by tangible somtices. There were 
practical inducements also. The present frontier of Yunnan 
ean be rendered almost as impassable as tltal of 1‘itjet. 
The readers of Dr. Anderson’s works will not need to be 
told how easily dus could be accomplished. For a con- 
4idctublc distance inland from hlomien Vnnnan presents 
fbdutes deterrent to Uie tmveller and unfavourable to trudis 
Mr. Cott]uhoua has ingeniously proposed tlie turning of 
these obstacles by adopting a route east of the Sidwen. 
The suggestion of one of the most practical and worldly 
wise of modi^ explorers idtows how serious those obstacles 
most. be. Of ctmrae witli the same spirit animating both 
Governments those difficulties might be overoofne. but they 
supply the must {powerful wcuf^on to the hands of the 
Government wbhing 10 be obstrucuve. For this roasoii it 
teas and is most desirahte that Quna . should be drawn out> 
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slilc thft mounttun harrier which gives her two alternative' 
policliis, iBstablishcd at Bhanio or on the Shweley river, 
the I ekiD Govemincni would futve given hoistages to fortune 
which could not be reclai mgti . T lie power tjf tliat singular 
Govemaient is absolute w'ith some strange Urnitatjott& It 

ptciictit trade on the Yunnan border by an edict com¬ 
pared to which a Czars^ ukase is waste paper ■ yet jonco the 
tide of Chinese migiation had set in for the Low er I rrawaddy 
■valley. It would liavc been helpitrss.to check or arrest it. 
The fciir of this inunigraijon into British territory^ seems 
ttr Itave oi>pressed some nnnds with a sense of cxirane 
penl, but it is diliicult to see why Chinese labourers should 
be more formidable on the Irraw'addy than at Hongkong 
and Singapore, Moreover, the Chinese who would come 
down towards and into our territory would not be the pro¬ 
pagators of empire, but the seekers of labour. The Em- 
I^ror's authority would be reatricied to a few civil man¬ 
darins and a small guard at Bhamo. While the advantages 
of the Chinese coming down to the Shwelcy river w'ould fie 
obvious, the disadvantages arc conif.-ctural and fantastic, :uid 
I do not suppose any one will accuse me of mitiimUing the 
imjJOTbince of Cliiiies4:: auliigonism. 

The ^v-^mtages^ of this policy would not be limited 
to Its satisfying aimcsu expectations, and allaying their 
suspicnona. By their own act ihe Chincst; Government 
would have b^n commUusd to an attitude of friendship and 
ctymmetcial ncciptoaiy towards ufi in Buntiah, andapan from 
the surrenderor the territory between the Shwdey river’and 
Yunnan, there would be no disadvantage fromn trade point 
of view in carry'ing on the traffic at either Bhamo or any 
other place dow-i, the Irnmaddy, Hut the greatest advan¬ 
tage of all would be that China would be thus deprived of 
tea ternaiive pal icy of excluding our traders and repre- 
sentativcs from Ixihind the convenient bjirrier of Yunnan. 
On the present frontier H Is quite possible for China la give 
practical expression to her di^tishiction. On the Shweley 
or at Bhamo, it would be impossible for her to pursue a 
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policy of exclusion* Her settlenients at Rhamo anti on the 
Shweley must always be under our coinpicce command, and 
she would liave virtually no choice but to go hand in hand 
with us ill ilie task of paafylng' the I>oitler dtstnets, and 
in making the Irrawaddy the avenue of a rich and expanding 
trade. The reccanmendattons in lavour of ample concession 
to China are of a most practical character as well as sup* 
ported hy considerations of the intrinsic rights involved in 
the case. They consist not merely in the belief that friendly 
compliance with China's requests will ensure goodwill, but 
in the absolute assurance that the grant of what China wants 
must be followed by her more hearty and energetic actiDn 
in promoting the trade wJilt South'-west China, which is tlie 
principal object to be eventually attained* 

For these reasons the hope must Tjc still indulged that 
the Chinese claim to the Shweky river will not be sum¬ 
marily rejected, and that whatever form may be given to 
our concessions to Chinese suscepdbilit)-, some concessions 
will not be withheld. The Marquis Tstujg has asked for 
the adnttsston of China's suzerain rights, and for the 
advance of the Chme.se frontier to the Shweley river. If 
he cannot obtain these points let him be offered some equi¬ 
valent which will -satisfy hb GovemmenL Obviously, the 
concession of a Chinese settlement at Bhamo, with rights 
of navigation on the Taping, will not suffice Ijy itself, 
although it is possible that, so far as the Rhatno point alone 
is concenicd, this might be deemed sufficieuL But it will 
have to be accompanied by concessions elsewhere, and it Is 
not an easy matter to see where these can be made without 
Infringing on the rights of Siam, The suggestion lias been 
made that the Shan States east of the SaJwen supply a 
means of satisfying China, but this can hardly be deemed 
H solution of the difficulty, for .we shall be giving what 
does not bdong to us^ and China’s present frontier suits 
all her requirements. Why, Chinese ministers say. should 
we embroil oursehxs with ihi* Shans, the Siamese^ 
and possibly the French * In any case, it is 3 inattcr 
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of urgency that the Chinese plenipotctilmry shonjld he 
assured of our sintiere desire to come to an airticablc agrees 
mcnt, and that comptiance with the exact ietter of his 
demands is not withheld because we deny or disparage 
Chinas rights in Burmab, but because the present 
jjositiDO of affairs in that country will not admit of their 
being again enforced It is bad and short-sighted enough 
lo refuse China's demands, but it is iphnlttdy worse lo 
wound her rnnst dieri^lied sentiments by telling licr that 
those demands are based upon absardities, and that w‘e are 
resolved to^iiccept the Burmese account of their previovts 
relations with China, and theirs alone. Yet thui is practic¬ 
ally what Itas been done, and it is impossible not to fee! 
that, ai the same time that wu have repelled the proprsJ- 
tions of the_ Chinese Government, wo have piqued their 
plenipotentiary. The details of this m^othition would more 
than bear out this suppi'isition. but there is no use in dwell¬ 
ing oo impieasant and unfortunate panicularw. In deuling- 
with the Marquis Tseng', it would lie prudent for us to 
remember that we are treating not only with the repre- 
stintative of Pekin, but with, in all probability, the coming 
leatling statesman of China. It would be no smaH achievis 
meat in itself if vve could loci assured that the Marquis 
Tseng would return to his country with the conviction that 
the alliance of Englmid must be beneficiml to China. 

The knowlwige that the negodatian. has miscarried, for. 
plainly speaking, that is die giresent state of the case, must 
confirm the original imprcsion that die Chinese e.vecutive 
would feel an InstincttTe avmion lo any close coniact with 
a poft'trful neighbour on the Yunnan borders, and that thi:^ 
aversion could only be nemoi'ed by the hrankness and 
cordiality of die English Government. If those sentiitients 
have not birtm exhibitet] it tmiumUy follows that this 
aversion remains unchanged, perhaps even intcnsiried by 
stPcngdiening the earlier isuspicion. The aversion of the 
Chinese lo see their frontier in Vutuuui march wilh ihatuf 
a strong Power rests upon intdligible reasons. The audui* 
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nty of the Einp<;ror ha.*; always been leas (irmly cstablisbed 
in Yunnan than in i>erliap$ any other pan of ht$ ilomintons. 
The most succe^ul rcbcUtons in Ch'mi^e history' began 
in that pcovince. In Yiinnan, at all times; the Imperial 
atiministratprs have been satisfied with a less implicit 
obedience than ebewhen*. W'e may assign as rcasoni; for 
this die natural diliiciiltres of ihc greater part of the pro* 
vince. nnd the want »f means of communication, or the 
character of the population inhucnctd by the prrA'alence of 
hlahomcdanisin^ or the presonce of untamed tnbes along 
an extensive mountain frontier. The combination of all 
these ideintints of danger in the same province lias neces¬ 
sitated the acluption of a policy of forbearance towards the 
inhabitants of Yunnan, and of caution towards its neigh- 
iMHirs Fortiearance did not prevent the i^anthay rising; 
and once victual rcbeUIon takes place, lorb^ ranee is no 
longer to be found in the Chinese vocabulary, ^fany 
Chinese are of opinion * that the necessity of caution was 
still tnorc fully eatablLshed by die conduct uf the Indian 
Government in their relations witli the Pandmys, the suc¬ 
cessful rebels for a time against Chinese authority in 
Vunmin. 

Before Judging the Chinese harshly for continued per¬ 
sistence in the aid fiolic)'^ of reacting commercial iitter- 
oiMirse by land with India. «ver^’ allowance sliould he made 
for die cluumcter the province of Yunnan and its rnhahi- 
uints^ for, improbable its the perinunont disintegraDon of 
C'hina is. under any circumstances, it must be albwod that 
it IS farmott: likely to occur in Vutmati than in any other 
province. The posidon of that province is isolated, it 
has a difiicult frontier, not merely towards Burmah, hut 
also on the side of its boundaries with the Chinese pro¬ 
vinces uf Sschuen. Kw'eichow, and Kwangst. Il also lies 

» Ttili ujiiiiiuti wiD be- by' Uii? itJ2i£ni«T5l fn Sit Iffijcrv 

QtirdbirtS book. ]uM pubttillrcE^ on Im btpihicrf Oeiurr^l fkicdotr^ that In 
|S1^ li IliMS CliiE^ mdtftl by m and ii^tbtfi fo ovcrttim ihe reltitt 
e^ibO^h \b$ own lodirLiiyaJ diiihon^. 
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most remote from the centrea of CIiineM strength. The 
detaching of the greater part of this province from China 
woujd not be an extremely arduous undertaking, although 
it would not prove an easy j>osse£sion to govern on any 
regular system of adhiintstration. The Giinese have, 
thcriiftirc, ground for the apprehension that, as a few 
Mahomedan fanatics were able to subvert their govern- 
mem, and hold the greater part of the proviriMi for fifteen 
years, there is nothing unreasonable In the assumption that; 
the Knglish could at any moment overthrow tlteir autltority 
if it were not exercised precisely as w-e wished, Moreover, 
it seems rt-rmtr^/feat a close connecdon with Bndsh Indian 
merchants, and the do^elopment expected to ensue in the 
mining indu-Strj' of Yunnan* must tend to strengthen and 
increase the Maliomcdan dement among the populaiion— 
an element insiinctivdy hostile to the Chinese system. 
Although Yunnan is the second largest provino; of the 
empire, its poimlation has never been great j\t the most 
iluurisHing period, the Chinese census only claimed for it 
eight million peojdc; and it was confidently, and perhaps 
cnedihly, afiirmed in 1^74 that, as the result of the Fanthay 
rising, it liad fallen 10 two mlllidits^ A large proportion, 
and on certain occasions, the majority' of the people, lutve 
adhered to the uuivls of Tiilam, =10 that tltc maintenance of 
(he limperor's supremacy has had to be accomplisbed in 
face of the latent antijjathy of the fieople, a.-* well as under 
exceptional difficulties of space and natural obstacles. The»' 
fears cannot be trcaied as chimerical. The Chinese may 
justify their demand for a material guarantee ag^nst the 
undermining of their [lower tn Yunnan by a reference to 
these facts. The Government of India can no mure bind 
itself not to exercise an injurinus infiuence to Clutu^ 
rigltfci and repuuition by the e.xainple and energy of its pro¬ 
ceedings in Burmalt and Vuntuui itsdf; than it could have 
pledged itself never to destroy ihc independence of live 
kingdom of Av;l The Chined" executive arc alone in a 
position tu judge what the injurj', which would be inBiclvii 
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SO as otir present jrtttjntions go, uiuntchUonally atiti 
impciccpliblyv would Iw, and the very integrity of our pre* 
Sent purpose should Impel us lo give ready compliance to 
China’s wwhes, even though we hold the opinion that they 
execed what she is fairly entitled to, 

Defore rejecting the demand of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. made in their name by their plenipolehciarj% the 
Marquis Tseng, the whole position of affairs should be 
taken into account The annexation of Burmah shoutd be 
considered from the point of view of how it affects China, 
as well as from a purely Anglo-tndian standpoint The 
briefest tefercnce to the facts of the qaestion will show that 
China has vital Entertsts involved as wdl »3 we, iind the 
coiupiest of a lat^^ kingdeun will not lose any of its value 
or effect by the cession of a single district to another Power- 
Once tlie point is admitted that China should receive com¬ 
pensation. it cannot lie denied that the daim put forw'ard to 
the Shweley river is as moderate a pretension as could be 
advanced- That river is already the boundary* from Long- 
ha-iikoen to near behfan, ami it cannot be denied tliat 
the Uptier Irrawaddy, the Shwdey, and die Salwcn would 
form an excellent frontier for our new possession, leaving 
only a short distance of forty miles along the S4di degree 
of ladtude, between the two kst-named rivers, to be de* 
iimited. A brief constderaiioii of ihe facts is sufficient to 
show that the Chinese Government, far from putting for¬ 
ward an exaggerated claim as one or two Anglo- Intltans 
have argued, because they are pleasetl to tenn the smerain 
rights of China in Burmah an absurdity, have been strictly 
mixTerate in their demandj and, what is sdll more to their 
credit, eminendy pracdcaL They have proposed the beat 
working fpontier to be attained w-ith the least amount of 
trouble. 

The question of the new Burmese frontier cannot be 
wisdv settled unless regard be paid to the siui^on along 
the vriiole of the Indo-Chinese bord^ India and China 
meet not merely on the Irrawaddy, but at nutnerous points 
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tjf cntitact from SiiUh to Cashmere. They meet. too. under 
Very similar cpntUtions at all points. Between them lies a 
mountain barrier and a thloly-ffeopletl rt^on. which pre- 
sents an almost impassable obstacle in the "sray of intef- 
conrse between the peoples of India and China, h Ls 
needless to say that the 0[}|Xi6Tiion or ^tecret dissiitisfac- 
lion of the Chinese Government would atld immensely 
to the efhcacy of the natural division separating' the re- 
spcciivt authorities of Calcutta .md l^ekin. The impcirtancc- 
of this barrier is increased becauBe Chinjeso inllujence ha.s 
crossed it, and encroached within the natnral limits of 1 ndia- 
The Minuiiapn State of XqjanI is tributary to China, The 
surcttunty of the Ero|)en>r o\'er the kingdom of the valiant 
Goorfchas lias never been disputed, nor has the accuracy of 
the account of the 1792 campaign, which dosed with im 
ignominious peace, exactud by a victorious Chinese general 
witliin a march of Khatmandu. been yet impugned, I'he 
chiefs of Bhutan are spiritually, if not seculartyi dependent 
on Tibet, which is. again, not merely tile vassal of China, 
but a province in her military occupation. These tiicts 
have never Ixiim challenged. Thty form part of the esta¬ 
blished rights of China, and they* can only be ignored, at the 
price of aiironting her. Now it Is most importani that these 
iacts should be Ixiroe in mind by those who are all in favour 
of rejecting the Chinc.^e claims in Burmah; for we cannot 
be surpris'd if the Vekin authorities sec in emr mode of 
dealing wftii them on die Irrawaddy the Indication of wliat 
will be done elsewhere. In thdr eyes, whatever admissions 
those who say the Bumicsc beat the Chinese in t ySS may 
make as lo the Chinese having vantjuished the Coorkiias 
in 1793. their claim to regani Bumiali as a tributary is^not 
Ie« clear and indefeasible than it is in tlm case of Xcp.mh 
Whatever flattering tales may be spread as to the desire of 
the Chinese to cultivate friendly relations with ourselves, I 
affirm that they are illusory unless the Burmese difficulty' is 
comimsed to thdr sincere satisfaction, China will din-, to 
her pretensions in Burmah, not only for their iniri^c 
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value, hut because they fane ideniical with simflar righfes 
elsewhere, which must be surrendered or waived jf they 
cannoi lae made good on the Imwaddy. In denying the 
rights of China in Thebaw s dominioiis, we are assailing 
one of tile mrjst cherished of her traditions, and wc are 
levelling a rede blow at one of the cardinal points of her 
trans-frontier policy. We have conquered Bttrmah without 
asking the Chinese to say yea or nay; and now, before 
that State is pacified, while its northern and eastern borders 
are held by defiant and truculent tribes, we are heedlessly 
outraging Chinese sentiment, and justifying the views of 
iHv less enlightened of the Emperor's advisers, who declare 
that contact with England in Burmah means sooner or later 
the undermining of hts authority in Yunnan. If wc aim at 
obtaining China's friendship and co-0|>eration. our policy ts 
short-sighted; and eventually it may {irove dangerous too. 

The Chinese liavc more than one reason to believe that 
now the Indian frontier has been pushed op to theirs we 
mean to energetically extend onr trade with die adjacent 
provinctes of Cliina. and once that trade Im been admitted, 
influences of another kind must follow. It is not merely 
in Yunnan that the boy-empuror Kwangsu sees that this 
responsibiliiy' ant! possible peril will have to be faced. In 
Ttb« similar concessions and privil^s iiave been asked, 
and. although the exact resuk of Mr. Golman Macaulay's 
missjou to Pekin ts nut yet known, it is imderstopd tliat 
they have btxm granted at least on paper. It seems certain 
lliat we have asked for tlie right to introduce Indian tea 
into I'tljct at a nominal duty, and apfiarenily the Tsungli 
Yamen has not luid understanding enough or heart of grace 
tc* refust.- its sanction to what, were it carried Oitt, would 
prove a death-blow to th'- brick-tea trade between Szchuen 
and Lhasa. The briefest rerlecttori will show that, whether 
the optKJsiiion come from the Limas, tir the Chinese 
ofHdaK or the Tibetans themselves, or whether a simpler 
excuse be found in Indian tea not being suitibfo to the 
palate of the people, the opening of Tibet so far as that im-^ 
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portent jtrticlc is coi^ccmed to Indian trailers Is sdll Cir Uis- 
tanc- Here iigain greater respect might have been shown 
for the vested interests of China, and the omission of al! 
reference to tea, the monopoly of the Szchuen planters* 
would have increased the chances of trade in every other 
article of mattofacture: for in these Indian Interests would 
not havedaslvcd with Chinese. With the best Intentions 
in the world our mode of dealing with Chinn is soch as to 
fill die minds of her governing clasjcs with the con\-iciion 
that we are only seeking our own interests, and that while 
we talk: glibly of our cordialit)" her. our words 

mean that we are to take what we like, whether by conquest 
or by conciissions in trade, and that China is not merely to 
gel no ct^uivalent, except the 3d\'aiitagn of trading with us, 
but that we are to forDc on her flew conditions of internal ad- 
Tninistiniion which will add immensely to the expense and 
anjaety of ruling such provinces as Tibet and Yunnan, 
which are separateti by thousands of miles and months of 
journey from the centres of her iwpulation and power. In 
Yunnan, as in Tibet, a great Chintisc Industry will also be 
menaced by the nearer proximity of India, 1 allude to the 
(mltivation of the poppy, and unless China gets an easily 
guarded froniier, which can only be a river, the smuggling 
of Indian opium, not to mention its open impomiion, must 
seriously affect and reduce the demand for the Yunnaii 
drug. 

brief conaidcniiion of these facts must. I think, con* 
viiice every inq^arttal person that China has justification for 
saying that she should reeuive some material guarantee: 
against the possible dangers to her authority entailed by the 
annexation of Bunn ah. She is menaced In her rights aS: 
a Government, as wdJ as threat^ed in her esitabJiahed 
tnda-itry as a people. The garrison of Yunnan u.^Ul liave 
to be trebled, the hilt tribes^ Kakhyen and l^iolos. will have 
to bn kept in hand more strictly than w-as ever bdbre 
attempLiMl or dreamt of, and the civil administration will 
have to b**. mucli more pure and ehicieiit than there is any 
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rea^n k> suppose it can be made, to cnsute lIk; maioienance 
of the Tm|}cria| authority' in undlmintshed dignity, AU this 
is a work of time, and tjeforc the result is attainiM] n 
MahomefLui revolt may subvert tlie Chinese Buddhist 
government as tt has been subverted befone. The Chinese, 
rightly or wrongly* think that the Government of India 
would be more in sympoiby with a Mussulman ruler at Tali- 
foo than a, Chinese Viceroy at Yunnanfoo, and if their 
sunni.se were correec it is needless to add that u second 
Panthay ndnig would be more dllhcult to put doivn than its 
predecessor. The cultivation of opiuin, which farma the 
laiger jxiri of the revenue of the province, and which is the 
chief agricnltund pursuit of the people, mu.^l U,- adversely 
nfTecred, for no treaty arrangement will avail to provent 
smuggling through the Kakhyen hills unless Chinese terri¬ 
tory is brought west of them. On the otiter hand, it is 
asserted chat China ought to welcome the change because it 
will stimulate the woHcmg of the Yunnan mines: but even 
weoi; they to attain the h^h degree of actitdty antict- 
pfitcd, the result would still tfc of uncertain advantage to 
China, for she has found the Yunnan miners the most law¬ 
less and tnefiactory' of her subjects. Henceforth that pro¬ 
vince will have to be governed with the effort necessary to 
make its condicton appro^dmate in some degree to tlie sbitc 
of order in an English govcriifid country, and Chinese 
statesmt^n may reasonably dread the subjection of their 
authority inland to a new test for which, in ti ulh, they arc 
verj' ill pref»ared. It is for that reason they would like to 
lace the c-episrimcniata point bqmnd their present territory, 
and by advancing to the i rrawaddy north of iihamo, and 
to the Shweley south d[ that town, ensure the restriction of 
trade to the Irrawaddy itself. <)nly in this manner am trade 
between India and China be mitiated and eactied un with 
safety to the latter Govenuncni, If IC is not to be carried 
on in a manner agreeable to China, the Pekin Goveatntent 
will direct its efforts to hindering traule altogether. 

The demand of the Marquis Tseng for tin* new frontier 
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is evHeiitly |>n^niptje<l by a frkndiy spirit as wdU as a Jtist 
apprL-ciation of China's necessItitfSv He has propounded a 
plan which,, us: Chi nest: pleiiipoientiary, he declares n'lH 
satisfy liis coiuttiy„ and encourage her to admit English and 
Indian ariicles into Yunnan by land. Although the claim 
to tribute:—which 1 deprecate in the strongest |>ossihle 
manner continuing tn any shape or fonn—is still put for- 
wnnl, there is no tloubL iliac complece sailsfaetitui on the 
other and more Tnatcdul }n:)int wijuld cany with it. the with' 
drawal of ihk [imtensioh, which might be finally disposed of 
for sum of money. I'he rejeccion of his demand will 
involve a serious respoELsibilliy, but unless our ol^Bcull reply 
is modified or withdrawn that has already been done, and 
the English Govcrunient stands cotnimtted to the policy of 
holding the whole of Burmah without the sj'mpiithetic cor 
operation of China, and, indeed, tn defiance of her expressed 
wishes and obvious necessitii^s. 'fhe trade with South'w'est 
Cltina. which might have been gained by more conciliatory 
action on our pan, and by necohecting that China also is a 
great Astatic Power, wiD have to be acquired by the strong 
hand, or consigned to the limbo of disappointed expecta¬ 
tions, In either case the friendly relations of England and 
China will have exiierieiHod a rutie shock, and the hope 
must be indefinitely postponed, U" not abandoned, of the 
latter eomitry adopting a libera) policy along the widely 
extended Iwrder^ which she holds in comnicm witli our¬ 
selves. 

The meeting of India and China on the Burmese frontier 
which was wdoomed in anticipation, and whidt led to some 
sanguine hopes that it would mauifest to the world the 
complete accord of two of the three great Asiatic Powers, 
lias been followed in a very few weeks by the reYehtion of 
E^rrious difFerencea qf opinion, ami by our contradictii^ the 
argnmeitts of Ciuntse statesincTi, and denj*ihg the accuracy 
of tlieir facts. Much mischief has already been done, but 
it can stiU be repaired* ITie frank rocognuion, not oniy of 
Chinas past rights in Bunnah, but of lu.*r Ju-a claim to 
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receive c{3rmpefi^jaij‘on far die sweeping change that has been 
efTected in the constitution of that km^fdom, wilt not come 
too late even now. it ft be the precurwr of the substantia] 
favours which the Chinese expect and detnand. I'he denial 
of China’s suzerain rights in Burmalt, which were never 
questioned outside MandaJay before the late cimpaign. lias 
created an abyss between the two Governments w'hich wilt 
have to be filled up, if harmonious relations are to be es- 
mbtished on the Irrawaddy and Sal wen. W'heti: a great 
object is to be gained, such trifles as the precise significance 
of the dieccnnial mission from Mandalay to Pekin should not 
be allowed to count. It ts known that China regards it as 
a tribute mission, and as China s friendship is the priiw to 
be gained, her view, if wc arc pnident and desire to attain 
our objtxt, should be alloivexl to prevail over the vanity of 
Burmese historiographers and (heir panegyrists. But I 
hope the reader of this paper will see that, apart from aJ! 
sentimental cansideratloiits, China has weighty practical 
for wishing that her dignity should be pn^rved 
in this part of her domijiions, and that her facilities for 
goveniing a turbulent province should be incrca.'icd rather 
than diminished. It is only natural that she should wish 
for a share in the spoil and n pert on the Irrawaddy. It is 
still more intelbgible that she should desire a frontier that is 
clearly rea>gn£ 2 :able and that can easily be defended against 
smuggling and indirect invasion. She says that thesi? 
olyecLs will be attained by the acquisition of the Shweleyas 
a boundary, IF w'e think there is a better line, let us state 
what it is : but it is adding insult to injury to tell her to stay 
on the Nampoutig when she Is already across it, and when, 
moreover, she has long occuptod a portion of the right bank 
of the Shwtdfty itself Let us by all means come to an 
uitderstanding with China about her claims to tribute from 
states within the geogtapliical limits of India, and having 
political relations with her Government: but do not let us 
deceive ourseUTS with the idtm that China will surrender 
these l^acies of the past without receiving an cquivalenL 
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If we take the trouble to rcaliw Chinas position as a great 
empire, there is no doubt that lier claims wffl be at once 
a^itted to be reasonable, and the price of concession on 
tlw Vuonan frontier may well be made the canceOlinfiof ihe 
claims of Pekin over Nepaul. which, historically speaking, 
are lar weaker than those in Bnrmah, The mam point is 
to show China that we are willing to consider her position 
and her difficulties, as well as her sentimental clHims. and 
j whether she gets the Shweley river, or mon: or ka^ the 
I measure of the success or failure of our dlptortacj’ will be 
( the d<^e in which the Chinese are satisfic-d or dissatisfied 
ii, with the new condition of affairs established on the Yunnan 
fiontier. Deiiet»ius Boulg^ 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE 

sOdan ? 


An article, on the Egyptian SiWaa may, at first sight, seem, 
sopnewhat out of place in a Review devoted to Asia* The 
Sddan, however, is connecfied with our principal line of 
cottununidatlon with India through Efe influence on 
Egyptian potiticSi and our fjosition in Egypt, and also 
through its [xirt, Sawdkin,* on the Red Sen* No per¬ 
manent or elfectuaF settlement of the Egyptian question 
can be attempted without taking into serious considefarion 
the future, of the Sildan, Any one, and there were some, 
who thought, during the eariier ;stage of our occupation 
of Egypt, that it was sufficient to say, -we wdl have 
nothing to do wiUt the Sddan" muse by this rime be 
convinced that the Sddan is a very- unplesiant rcabty 
which cannot bo Ignored. MiUionsof poun^ have been 
s^Hsnt. and thousands of brave men have laid down their 
lives, yet the SiSdnn problem is as far from solution now 
as it was in December. tSSa, when Colnnel Stewart was 
sent to Khartum to report on the situatioo. The object 
of the iireaent paper ts to draw atteniion to ccrtmti aspects 
of diis difficult question whkh do not seem to be prop^Iy 
understood, or appreciated, and to discuss some suggestions 

for its settlement 

The Siidan question is really that of the future of North- 
eastern Central Africa. If the reader will refer to a map 
of Africa he will see that th^ lofty highlands of Abyaiinia 
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must always remjer thfi constniction of a tlirect trad« rotite 
from the basia of th(i Upper Nile to tfje impracticable. 
At present the only trade outlets on the cast coast are 
^ Sawafcm, in lai, N., and Zanzibar, in lat 6“ S. ^ from 
the Equatorial Lakes commerce flows northwards to the 
former, and soothMrards lo d^e litter. In the future, when 
some European Power has cntere<i into possession of the 
delightful eouniry at the feet of Kenia and Kifimanjaro, 
of which Mr. Thomson has given sedi a (ascinaiing 
description, Mombasa' will draw the trade of the lake 
district, but tills new opening for commeree would only 
?»lightly affect the trade of the Nile valley, which must 
always (low northwards. The natural trade outlet, not 
only for this cwensivc territory, but for the NJam-Niam 
countiy. and other districts to the west, is Sawdkitj, .md 
this must eventually make that place the most important 
port on the wcEtcm shore of the Red Sea. One of the 
most fertile causes of the recent disorder In the Sudan 
was the policy of the Egyptian Government, which aimed 
at rating iradi: dovsn the long Nile route to Cairo and 
Alexandria, instead of alio wing it to take the shortcia road 
to the sea. If Pasha t»ad devoted one tidie of the 

^ney ilitown au-ay on the VVddy Haifa railway lo the 
improvement of the Sawdkindicrijer noad, and opiined tlte 
cDuntri’ to commence, there would probably have been no 
Sikian quGsrion. and (he slave trade would have received 
a very decisive dieck. The i»tic>* of the Egyptian 
C^vemmeni appears to have been bastui on tJie erroneous 
Viuw that, it the Sddan trade passed through Sawakin. less 
benefit would be derived from it Uian if it passed tiirough 
Cano I and to have tieen partly influenced by the fear that, 
ff Sawdkin iiecatne an important port, the trade trould to 
great extent pass into the bantls of Europeans, and «cite 
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ihi: eupidity of aotnc Eurot^san Power. It was perliapa 
a1»cf> felt that any Power wishing to bring pressure to bear 
upon Egj'pt might easily do so by blockading Sawaltin and 
paralysing the Sdtlan irade. There ts Utile doubt, too, * 
that one jjotrerful argumeni in favour of the Nile roaie 
was the facility which it afTonded to the tiuict introduction 
of slaves into Egipt under the guise of wives- and domestic 
servants, 

The Sddan has been so roundly abused by some 
writers, and so oveT'praised by others, that its real character 
has been somewhat obscured. A country which stretches 
over twenty degrees oS latitiide, from Wady Haifa to the 
Albert Kyanra, and fourteen degrees ol longitude, frem 
Sawdkin to the western limits of Darfiir. musi iiecess;irily 
possess great diversity of physical feature, climate, and 
produce. I'he Nile, after it cscape-i from ilte Albert 
N)>anza. flowsj for 130 miles, in a sluggish streajn, studded 
with papyrus islets, to Dudi. Here die hills close in i>i{Pon 
die river, and as far as Liidot al»<Jt 

the country on cither bank is a succession of rugged, 
wooded heights, fi nd wcH-cultlvnieti, undnlatmg gnountl, 
broken Ijy small parkdikt ptitins ^ the only real dirheuSty 
in the nnvigxiticin of this section of the river is the Fola 
fupid near the contluence of the Asua, A large portion 
of the Equatorial jjrovmte, of wblch Lado is the 
is thicldy peopled and welhcultivalod; there is a large 
ivory- trade, and the district, before the rebellion, was one 
of the most prosperous in the Sudan. North of Lado tho 
Nile enters an almost boundless plain, where its waters 
spread <iut into a. vast shallbvf lake, covered, in great part, 
by a floating wvagt of ranglcd vegetation so dirmte that 
in a distance of 360 miles, from Liido to Sobat. the bank 
can only be appcroclted in two ptaoiS. Through this great 
dismal swamp; the home of malaria, misery, and mosquitoes, 
the Nile preserves a tortuous but fairly defined course, 
except in those years when the channel becomes blocked 
by flooiing elands of grass. In the swamp the Niht 
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rcceivts tlic Bahr d Ghazd, which thains a wide; usstunc 
of country, to the west and south-w'e&t, that w’as density 
populated before it was overrun by the slaye-inintere from 
Khaittun. The rionhem portion of this district is swampy, 
but the ground rises toivards the south and west and 
becomes very fertile: the natives possess large herds of 
cattle: there ia abundance of ivory: and a trade, which 
might be greatly inercasetl, with the Niam*Niam and 
hlonbuttu countries be^'cnd the frontier. Some mites 
bebw the confluence of the Itafir el Ghoaal the .Nile is 
joined by the Sobat, which dses in the Abyssinian mountain 
system, and is navigable to the station of Nasser, a distance 
ot miles. From Sobat to Khartilm the river runs 
through a great plain which extends from the foot of the 
Abyssinian mountains to the hills of 1‘akaUa and Kordofan, 
On both banks there is a strip of rich allirv’iat soil, of 
var)'ing ividiii, and in the Shtlh'dc country the population 
is so dense that the left bank presents the appearance of 
a continuous ^'iHage. The soil is here extremely productive^ 
for, m addition to the rmns, it is watered by the annual 
inundation and by hrigaiion i large nuantitics of dhiira are 
grown, whilst cotton grows wild, and could be cultivated 
without irrigation. Below Fashoda an almost unlimited 
supply of gum and sunt wood might be obtained from the 
forests. Beyond the strip of alluvial soil, on the left bank, 
the sa%’annah, or steppe land, over which the countless 
herds of the Baggara Arabs roam in search of pasture^ 
stretches far away to the west: whilst on the right bank, 
as Khanilm is approached, are the fertile lands of Seundr. 
At Khandm the White Nile, or Nile proiwr, is joined 
by the Blue Nilt^ which, after leaving the Abyssinian 
mountains near Faxokl, receives two imp<jrtant tributaries, 
the Dindcr and Rahad, and flows through the most fertile 
portion of the Egyptian Sddan. The district between the 
two Niles is known as the '• island (HoO of Semidr,’' and 
up to the middle of bat century- it was the seat of a 
powerful kingdom extending northwards to Dongola and 
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Mahass; it is a great grain^growing c(iutiiO"j wlieiutt it Uas 
been called the granary of ibc Siidan^ and cotton and 
tobacco culture have succeeded iidmirabljr. Faiok) is the 
locality whence the gold of Scniiar is said to have been * 
obtained; and the Dindtr and Raliad (low partly through 
rich alluvial soil* From Khartum the Nile forces its way 
down to Assuan, the Irontier town of Egypt ■ through an 
arid sandstone waste, which is only reUeved by small oases 
and grassy steppe lands such as those in the Bayvlda 
desert. The river is bordered by a narrow strip of fertile 
land, which supports an agricultural population, hut beyond 
this the waste lands, inhabited only by nomads, stretch 
away westward tr^ the great African desert, and eastward 
to tixe sltores of the Red Sea. The only river tluit jo*i^ 
the Kile north of Khartdm is the Atbara. which rises in 
Abyssinia, and with its tributaries, the Gash or March, and 
the Settlt, llow's through and waters the important province 
of Taka. The great fertility of the soil of 'I’aka* and Jis 
capabilities for cotton cultivation, are speanlly noticed by 
Sir Samuel Baker in *^The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia: “ 
and, before the rebdlion. its capital, Kassala, ranked next 
to Khartum as a centre of trade. A verj' large proportion 
of the provinces of Kordofan and Darfur, to the west of 
the Nile, is desert, but they export targe <iiiantititis of gum, 
ostrich feaihcre, and raw hides. The only feature remain- 
log to be noticed is the Khor Baraka, which rises >n 
Abyssinhi and opens out into the plain of Tokar: the soiT 
of this plain is very fertile, and some of the Hadendown 
clans largely depend on its cultivation for their supply of 
grain. 

Thu peculiar idij'sicai character of the country has ^ 
surr direct influence on the trade routes. All the trade ol 
the Nile and its tributaries south of Khartum, as well as a 
large portion of that of Kordofan and Darfdr, passes, and 
must always [>ass, through Khartum, whence it Itas the 
following routes to the seu; (i) By ^ Debbch (3:0 
miles), and thence* pitrtly bj’ taml and partly by water. 
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down the Nile valley to Assuan (525 miles) and Alexiindiia ! 
{2) by the river to Asssifan, &c., only available for a sliort 
period at High Nile; (5) by w^icr to Berl>er 1204 miles), 
anil thence across the Nubian des^-rt to Komsko (j66 miles), 
Assuan (i 10 mtlcs), and Alexandria; and {4) by water to 
Berber, and thence by land (241 nillesi) to Sawakitt Of 
these routes, tliat by Berber and Sawaklo is the q^uickesi,. 
the most direct, and the cheasiest. The trade of the 
province of Taka, with the exceiirioh of a small portion 
tlnit finds its way to Massowab, goes to Sawdkln, and it Is 
a trade that might be largely increased by the cultivation 
of cotton anti grain if the road to Sawdkin were improved 
The trade of Northern Kordolan and Darfi'ir either reaches 
the Nile at Abu Gils, whence it is carried by land or water 
to ^Vidy Haifa and Asstian ; or 4s carried by the long 
desert road dir^ lo As^idu At one time a considerable 
trade came down by tbaie iivcj routes from W'adal, Bomu, 
and rither districts to the west, but the Sultans of those 
places, alanned by tile conquests of Egypt in the Sddon, 
Slopped all intercourse with Darfur, and ihr trade has been 
diverted to the road leading northwards to Tripoli. The 
carryirtg trade on the routes north of Khartum was farmed 
by the Egyptian Government to certain tribes. Thus the 
Hamr worked the road from Darfiir to Olidd- in Kordofun; 
the Kabbabish that from Obeid 10 Abu Gds, Dongola, and 
Wddy Haifa ; the So'i\'aTab and Hauwuwtr that from Khiir- 
lum to Debbeh ; the Ababdeh that from Berber to fCo^ 
rosko; the Bbharin and Hadendowa those from Berber 
and Kassala to Sawdkitt ; and the Bent Amr that from 
Kassala to Massowoh. The most importani items in tlio 
export trade of the Sddan aro^-gtim, ivory, osiridi feathers, 
was. senna, liide-s &c. ; and of the import trade, cotton and 
xv^joUen goods, cudecy-. Indian rice. Ac The value of this 
trade has been variously estimated: k is probiibl v not far 
short of two and a half millions per annum, and it might bo 
largdy increased; iicarly the whrjlc of ii passte through 
Sawikin. This (nicte has been completely broken up and 
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rfesiraye^l by recent evdsts, and many of the native mer¬ 
chants engaged in Ji have been ruined^ The tribes whicli 
had the carrying trade in their hands must have fek this 
coDapse severely, and, with the exception of the 1 ladeii> 
dowas. tiiey would no doubt be gbd to set the country 
quiet again, and would tto their best to encourage trade. 
Under these circumstances, if the Siidan were left to Itself 
there would probably be a revival of that |ioition of the 
gum trade which came down, Vid Abu Gils and Wddy 
Haifa, to Egypt; but It would be some years before il 
completely recovered, if it were ever able to do so.* The 
tradt' which passed through Sawakin would find greater 
diihcutties in reaching the coast, owing to the trTeeoncilai>lt: 
attitude taken up by the Hadendowas. and ft could never 
attain its former dimensions. A small trade might again 
spring up. but it would be conducted by armed caravans; 
and would pass partly through Kassala to Massowah, and 
portly through the BLshaiin and Amanur country to Rowaya. 
or some port on the Red Sea near Mount Elba. If the 
Sudan were an unknown tract of AfHca, these arrange¬ 
ments might perhaps suffice : but the country having once 
been in the possession of the EgyqtdanSi the tendency must 
be to reocmtpy It and restore the bade which has been 
d^troyed. A country which has once been opened to trade 
cannot, in the nmeteentlt century, be iiermanently- dosed 
and allowed to ndapse into a state of baibaiisni; whether 
we wish it or not. the course of events d uring the £tes;t few 
years will lead to the reoccupation of the Enstern Sudan. 

A remarkable characicrisiicof Uie Sddan is die diveraity 
of race Ibuod amongst its inhabitants; and this feature, as 
well as the geographical distribution of the various tribes, 
must lie taken ^tiio account in any settlement of the country. 

* At iJie time of the ttlhcfFruu qUiiniiU-Si d/ gnm were stored nt 
Obcid; and th^re wert frmiD deji/A* of It in the de^ti west aihd muib 
of tlie TJorq^Ta ptervinm Thin ^atn uriD gradiiafli tofii* dcmn dhc rivef^ 
liul: ittf n{i{K!oiiiiio& m the niusl not be taken os. il ijrmptom of iho 

of the (pun tntdt:,, ur of IIie w> ^rnIvHnfim iat uf ihe maictiinerj hy 
Mciilch the gwi wa& ooHofirtfd. 
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The races may be divided into Tour distinct groups: the; 
Hamitic. Semitic, Kdba, mtd Negro—each of whidi lias 
certain mariiod peculiarilies. 

To the I'iamUk group l>eIong the four Biga families— 
Ababdeh, Bishsrfn, Amarar. and Hadendowa, and possibly 
the Kabbabi^. The Ababdeh occupy a most Important 
fwsiticin, for they extend from die Nile at Assiian to the 
Red Sea, mach northwards to the Kcneii-Kosseir ruail, 
and completely cover and protect Egj-pi on the soulit 
They represent, with some of the Bisharin clans, the 
Blemycs of the classical geographers, and thdr h&biiai 
has changed little since the Roman period ; they were iii a 
stale of ^most constant warfare with the Romans, who at 
last adopted the policy of holding Assiian in force and sub- 
sidiEi'ng the frontier tribes. The Ababdeh have always 
been nomads and trade carriers; in the Middle Agtis they 
conveyed pilgrims irom the Nile valley to Aidhnb, die fK^rt 
of embarkation for Jeddah ; and when Muhammad Ali ccin- 
(]iicred the Sudan, they rendered such important services 
as guides. :inU In proiTding transport, that the chief of one 
of their clans, the Fogara, was made giiardian of the nxid 
acroK the Nubian desert from Rorosko to Abu Ahmed; 
and Ababdeh colonies were formed at Abu Ahmed and 
other places in the SUdan, The present chief of the Fogara. 
is Hussein Faslui Khalifa, who, in tSS4, was Governor of 
Ucfber. and had great influence not only amongst die 
Ababdeh. but also amongst the ne^hbouring Btsharin. As 
the movement in favour of the Mabdi spread, he made 
piteous npjKrals fur assistance to the British and Egyptian 
Govemments ; and when the tribes round Khartum rose, 
and no prospect of assistance was held out eo him, ho sut- 
rEndcred Berber with biirdly a show of resistance; be was 
then taken to the Mahdi, and retained as a prisoner at large 
in his camp, until bis escape last autumn. On arrival at 
Cairo he w,ts given a sinecure appointment under the 
Minister of tin: Interior. The Ababdeh as a rule speak 
Arabic, having, from dose contact with Egypt, almost lost 
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tlicir own languit^; and those sections of the tribe nearest 
the NiU; have 3 large admixture of feUah hlohtL In iSf^4-!45 
they were cmplcived as an irregiitar frontier force in the 
Nubian desert, first under Colonel Kitchener, and after- 
wards tinder Major Runtile. They did tlieir work tvell, 
thougit the conduct of some members of the Khatifa family 
w'as not as loyal as it might have been. 

The position of the Bisharin is almost as important as 
that of the AUabdeh. for they occupy die country from the 
Nile, between the Athara and Abu Ahmed, cEistwanl to the 
vicinity of Mount Elba on the Red Stia, and hold the 
western section of the Sawdkin-Berber road They are 
nomads, and divided into several clans, some of which arc 
closely allied to the Ahabdeh ; tliey speak the Biga di:dect 
of Ethiopian, and have retained their purity of blood The 
llisharJn have never taken a veiy active part in the neheb 
lion.': the clans in the vicinity of Berber were present at 
the capture of that city, but they did not leave lltcir tnvn 
district and of the remaining dans some sent promises of 
submission to the Egyptian Govemmeni, whilst others 
remained neutral under great pressure, from O^man Digna. 
to join the Hadendowa movement. They have been large 
losers by the stoppage of all trafhe on the Sawakin-Bcribier 
road, and would probably offer no opposition 10 a reinstate¬ 
ment of the Khodive’s autltorily. The who also 

spttak an Ethiopian dialect, are divided into fourteen diuiif. 
and occupy the country' from the Sawdkin!-Berber road 
between Hamdab and Anab northwiinis to the vicinity of 
Mount Elba. A targe proportion of the clans ha%*e 
remained neutral or loyaJ,. and these have sniipiied the so- 
calteJ ’‘friendlies" at Sawakin. The Aniarar ore said to 
be l)old and \wlikc, but they seem to have no leader who 
possesses any force of character. The Hadendovvas speak 
an EiHiopiun dialect slightly different to tliat of the Bisharin 
and Amarar: they art divided into tw-enty clans, tind occupy 
the country' from Sawakin and Atiab, on the Bcrlxr road, 
to ibe ncighlKWfhood of Kas^a, thus holding nearly the 
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whole of the S 3 .wdJctn‘K^!;a.Iii rostd. The itreconcikihle 
•uikuttc maTniaincd by the Hadendowaa; and the extraor- 
tiinaiy power of theiir leader, Osmaii Uigna, are amongst 
' ’ the most n-markahle features of the Siidan rebeliion. The 
Hailendowas and Bisharin had amiile cause for complaint 
against the Egyptians and the Khedtvla! Covenirneni t 
they carried menchandbe on the Saw akin-Berber road, and 
were often obliged to take payment for the trausport in 
cloth at the merchants own valuation; and when Hicks’s 
force passed through, they were most gnj^Ty swindled by 
the Egyptian officials, wlto, having agreed tc> pay ihtmi 
seven dollars per camel from Saivakin to Berber, only gave 
them one. They were deeply discontented ; yet, before 
Osman Digna raised the standard of revoli in the Erkowit 
mountain^ a dozen of them could have been easily dispersed 
by a single Egyptian soldier The religious aspect given 
to the movement develoimd »n men naturally peaceful and 
submissive, though superstitious, fanatical, and blindly 
devoted to their sheikhs, a desperate courage and fiow'ets 
of organization which have suqnised every one who Inia 
been brought into contact with them i wbiUt clans, nor¬ 
mally at feitd with each otlier, have been welded into a 
strong conft^eration by the personal intluence of Osman 
Ojgna, With the exception of some of the Amarars. 
none of the neighbouring tribes Imvc joined the confede¬ 
ration ; Its tm|x>ruiice b due to the tact that it com¬ 
mands the Sawdkin-Berber and Sawdfcin-Kassala roads; 
and until it is broken up, or Osman Cigna dies, the two 
great trade routes cannot be reopeneil Tbt plan proposed 
by General Gordon of isolating the Hadendowas, and rairing: 
the Beni xlmr and other tribes against tlunn, is no doubt ihe 
proper policy to be adopted. The ke>' to the jx^trion 
seems to be the plain of Tokar. which may I* called the 
granary of the siurounding country, if it were reoccnpicd. 
considerable pressure could be Irougbt to bear on the 
Hadendowa, and some of the dans might possibly be 
detached from the confederatron. 
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The Kabbabi^h tribe is perhaps the iar^^est in the Siidan,' 
anti its various clans range over a wide extent of country 
«‘est of the province of DongrJa^ anti from Abu Giis to 
Obetd and the confines of Darfiir. Their language ut 
Anthie, but their origin is obscure; ihc}' have a tradition 
that they came from ilic nofth-ivest, and they may* perhaps, 
be of Berber descent: but the tjuescion Is complicated by 
the difiercnce of type which appears to exhst. between the 
sheikhs and llicir followers. During Uie earlier part of the 
rebellion the Kabbabish remained neutral, but after the fall 
of Obetd, and still later, when the Mahtii advanced against 
Kbartdm, several of the clans jotncil the movement, tlie 
others rentalning Qciitnil or fcyal. There is a distinct 
antagonism betw^ the Ivabbebtsh and the true Arabs of 
Kordofan. and the chins which declared for the 1tf:ihdi 
seem to have been actuated more by tribal dis^nsions and 
love of loot than by any other moti\'t. The representative 
sht:il:b was bitterly opxiosed to the Mahdi. who had put his 
brother to death, and if he had been a man of strong 
character, the tribe might hai'O been kept together oil the 
side of the Govern men i. The Kabbabtsli own luige numbers 
of camtds, ivhich arc used in She carrying trade, and most of 
the tribe would at once rally to the side of the Govern¬ 
ment if an advance were made to reocenpy the country. 

To the Sr:miik group belong the l limyaiitic tribes of 
Beni Amr, I labbab, auil others on the Ab)‘nsiirian frotitlcr, 
and the Arab tribes proper. The Beni Amr speak a dialtxt 
of Gk, but arc widely separated from the Abyssihlans by 
dlfTerence of religion. They occup>' the conmiy from the 
Khor Baraka to the sea coast, and have remained loyal 
throughout the rebellion. The tribe is much under the 
intlutmce of Shli Osman d Morgliani. the great religious 
sheikh of Kassala, and played an imporcant part in the 
defence of that place until December, when tiieir 

reim^ntativc sheikh, Ali IScy Bakbit. one of the ablest 
tribal leaders in the Sudan, vras unfortunatdy killed. 
Last year Colotid Chennsidi^ by the csercise of great 
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tact and paticnc^ induced them to irork in concert Ti’fth 
the Abyssinians. They are large rearer? of cattle and. 
sheep, and grow grain t and if Tokar wrere rcoccnpied- they 
' miglii be encouraged to settle on and cultit'atc the plain as 
a counterpoise to the Hndendowa. 

The most important of the Arab tnb^ proper are 
settled in the Nile valley and in Kordofan. *rhere are, 
however, two small tribes, the Ashiaf and the Rasltaida. on 
the Red Sea coast, south of Sawdkin, wbidt ha.ve remained 
loyal, and may still render itnportajii service. The tribe® 
in th«t Nile %^al 1 eJ•, in upward order from Debbeh, are the 
Haiiwawfr, Shagfyeh, Monassir, Riibatab, Ha^nlytdi, 
Awadiyeh, JaaJln, Shuknyeb* and BatahJn. The Hamvawlr 
li^'c in the desert along the line of the Dchbeh-Khanum 
roadj Uiej’- are of pure Araij descent, and have not inter¬ 
married much with tJte indigenous rates of tlie Sddan, 
The representative sheikh was taken prisoner by the 
Mahdr. and kept in eonfmement at Omdurman, and a small 
portion of ilic tribe jbined ihu rubellion, Ian ibc grcaU;r 
portion remained Loyal, and gave some assistance in trans¬ 
port to the Nile Expedition. The Sbagiych are partly 
agricultural, juirtly nomad and occupy both banks nf the 
Nde, from Korti lo near Birti, and a portion of the Bayuda: 
desert Tliey claim desctmt from a certain Shayifc, Ihn 
Humaiilan. of the Ilctii Abbais tribe, and scon to have 
reached the Sddan in the thirteenth or fourteentli century. 
Part of the tribe remained nomad, sind ra now known as the 
Srtwarab, and part initirmarricd with tht* indigenousi Nuba 
population and became agrioilturaj. When the Sudan was 
first coneptered they offered a stubUrm resistance, but once 
vanquislicd, they joined the Egyptian army, and rendered 
important services in the conquest of Sennin For these 
services, and others cOnnetted witii the suppression of the 
Jaalfn revolt in iSaa, they were grantcti lands on the right 
l*ank of the Nile, between Slstndi and Khamim. where 
many of them are still settled. The Egt^nian Govumnu^l 
always maintained several battalions of Shaglych irregulars 
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<ir Basht BaJtillis, uckIot thiiir own tiffictirs, iiacl some of 
them fonnetl pnrt of Genecal Gortion's garrison at Kbnnthn* 
Thi?y ane a citrlous^ itn|nilsive people, possessing many of 
the characlertstics of both Arab and Ndha. During the • 
rcbellloit they were much divided. The northern clans 
attempted, in the early aatuma of iSS4< to advance on 
i^ongola, hut were defeated by the Mudir of Dongola, 
Their action, however, seems to have been due to iril^ 
motives rather than 10 afiection for the Mahdb as a bitter 
and long-standing blood feud exists b^een them and die 
Dandglas. They have latterly suffered much at the hands 
of the “ Dar\'ishes,** and would not be sony to see a settled 
government restored. The lirlonassir and Rdlxiiab, which 
have also a, strong admixture of Xdba blood, come next in 
succession: the former, by whose sheikh Colond Stewart 
and the French and Englisb Consuls were murdered, are, 
like the Shagtyeh, part nomad, and part agricultund. The 
latter derive some tm|>ortance from tlieir positron in the 
great bend of the Xile, near Abu Ahmed. Both tribes rose 
jigainst the Government, but one section of the Robaiab is 
lidicvefi tu have done so unwillingly* The Hassaniyeh 
occupy the country to the cast of the Korti-hlatammeh 
road; and the Awadiyeh the Abu Klca desert. The former 
withdrew behind the range of Jelie! Jilif on the approach of 
the British force, and only took p.m in small raids; the 
tatter, who have many good horses* supplied the enemy with 
cavalry. Both are small trifies* The Jaalin is a huge tribe 
partly agricuitural, partly nomad The agricultural partion 
is settled on the left bank of the Nile from Ghubush, 
opposite Berber, almost to Khartiitn, and in some places on 
the right bank: the nomads are found on both banks of the 
fiver. Shortly after the confjuest of Sennar, the _f;uillii 
rose Hgaina the Egyptians, and burned hlubammad Aii'sson 
to death at ShentlL The tehellinh was ruthlessly suppressed, 
and die Jaalin were ever afterwards treated with distrust; 
they were rarely admitted to Government employ or to the 
Basbi JJaidk force, and they were the tribe near 
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Khartum lo dedaru for the MahdL They have Tt« great 
reptitation fiM" courage. ’Dufing the siege of Khortiktt they 
formed part of the hlockading force under Feki Mustafa, 
Imt do not seem to have taken much parr in the hghdng; 
and in the actions at Abn Klea and Gubai they formed the 
reserve and did not iidvancc to the attack. To one of the 
dims of this tribe* belongs Zobcir Pasha, the only native of 
great abiUt>' tliat die Sddan has produced during the Inst 
iwcnty-five years. The Shukrlyeh is a large tribe of 
nitmads between the Atbara and the Blue Nile : it rmnainutl 
neutral, and its sheikh sent friendly messages to General 
tjordon promising assistance. The promised aid, however, 
was never given, and cm. the adt'ance of the Mahdf the 
irilie retired towards ihe borders of Abyssinia- The 
liatahin live on both hanks of the N'Ue near Khartilmt 
their repnesuntative I^ider, Sheikh el Obcid, was a man of 
great influence, and the of Khartdni commenced on 
the day that he declared against the GovernmenL Before 
the arrival of the Mahdi, nearly all the %hring' round 
Khiiituin was witli this tribe, and it was at ItJi hands that 
General Gordon's force received such a crushing defeat on 
the 4th Se|>tcmber, iS84. Sheikh el Obetd died shortly 
before the fall of Kliarldm, and was succeeded by his son, 
who is also bitietly opposed to Egyptian rule. 

The Kordofhn tribe, many of which are chisstid under 
tlie genera] term Baggara. (cattle owners), hav e been, and 
fttill are, tlie disturbing dement in the SiJdan. The}* are 
true nomad Arabs, have intemtarried little witit the Nuba, 
and have preserved most of their national cltaracterisdcsH 
The fbte of their settlement in the country ib unccftaiiii. 
but they appear to have drifted southward gradually, and to 
have disfm&sessed the Nuba and driven them to tlie bills. 
Oneof the most warlike of the tribes, the Duguahn, bad only 

y 

* It botdUicy uf die J&alm,ancf ihejr fKakiua nunii af Khsttiini, 

wbkb iiuiie conununkittioa vritli Ueneral «■> diiSmU: they iBU»- 

eq»«d Rcsrl) all Uie aursi^iiecn he lent uu(, and tnOK ot thow lent by Ute 
Kik Exptttitkia. 
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niched the district ©it tlie le.fl; bank of the. Nile, between 
Asshit and Assuan, in the fointeenth centuiyH The men 
are perfect tj'po of physical bt»uty, with fine heads, erect 
athletic bexlies, and sinewy Umbst they ace hunters, war- • 
rtors, anit cattle breeders, and arc far supenor in mental 
power to the indigenous races. They are as susceptible to 
mligious excitement, as brave, and as eager to seek the 
pleasures of Paradise on the fictd of battle as their ancestors 
werej and the wairtors who charged the British stiuares at 
Abu Klea and Gdbat were no unworthy reprtSKdUtives of 
the Arabs who overran Persia, Syria, and Northern Africa. 

It b a remarkable fact that General Gordon, than whom 
no one had a more intimate knowledge of the Sddan, was 
mistaken in his opinion cif the Line of actioji which these 
tribes ivould follow. He believed that the risings in the 
StSdan wouki bn local, and that no tribe, having freetl itself 
from Jig^'pdan rule, would leave its own dbtricL Ho was 
right as regards the indigenous races, and those Arab tribes 
which had intermarried with the Nuba, and lost their 
nomad character t tmi be failed to nsdhe die dqith of 
religious fanaticism- wluch lies dormant in the true Arabs, 
and that they are as ready, at the present day, to ibllow a 
miccessful ndigtous leader as they wero is the time of the 
early Khalifa As tong as die Mahdi's success was doubt¬ 
ful the Arabs gave him only a rpalifiGd support, but his 
crowning victor)* over General Hicks brought them all to 
Ids standard, and when they followed him to Khartiim the 
late of dial dty was sealed. The rebellion appears to have 
produced no Arab leader capable of founding a kingdom lit 
the Sudan ; tribal quarrels, hardly controlled by tlus Mahdi, 
liave gathered frt:sh force; a counttf-rebellion of Indigenous, 
not Arab, origin is making progress in Darfur and Kordr*- 
fan; tlie agricultuml popuiation would gladly he freed from 
the wild Arabs tvho have conte'down upon them: and the 
old Egj'jitian slave army appears to be iutding out that it 
is rciiHy the master of the situation, Jiiiiccess is essentia] to 
Uie Arabs t they have little staying power, and if a deter- 
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mined acivance were made up the Nile they would soon 
retire w> their desert homes. 

The arc an cssentiafly agrlcultund people, and, as 

far as is known, indigenous to tht; country. Tliey form the 
(Kvpulation of the Nile valley fnim Assilan to Korti, and 
are widely scattered over Sentidr. Kordofan, and Darfdr. 
Keiween Assiian and Komi they* ate divided into three 
sections. Kemis. Maliass, and Danigla, all speaking the 

,^[DQ_.Rotana—language with certain dialectic differences. 

'riie dialcciB of the first and last agree mote nearly with cttcb 
other than they d<i with dial 6f Mahass. which, oh the other 
hand, is mote nearly allied to the language spoken by the 
Nuba of Kordofan, the original stock of the race. The 
IMahass have also a smaller admixture of foreign blocxl tlian 
the Kends and Itandgla, whoi, owbg to the presence 
amongst them, during inany^ centuries, of milttaiy garri^tis 
and cotonics, have received a strong infusion of F.uropeaji. 
Asiatic, and Egyptian blood ; the Kumis espcdully are novr 
a very miaed ptioplc. To the Ndha race belong the 
(I'thodiyat and other tribes widrii form tht; mass of the 
agrictdtuni] population of Kordofan, and the Kungara of 
Darfi'ir: but rucud purity Itas been best preserved by the 
tribes of Jebel Datcr, Jcbel Tahalla, Dar Nuba, &c. In 
these fastnesses the Nuba have maintained their indepen'> 
dcnce against Arab and Pigypltan, groffiog suiTideiit cfirn 
for their simple o'ants on the terraced sides of the htBs, 
The N'dbii, like all agricultural people, desire a ^dtvl form 
of goveninttmt, and it is worthy of remark, that for eight 
centuries there was a Ndba Christian kingdom at Dongola; 
and that the Funj dynasty which ruled for so tnany cen¬ 
turies over the kingdom of Senndr appears to have been of 
Kdba origin. 

The Xtpv race cornmcnces about n''’ N. lac, and 
extends thence southwards, Llctails respecting the nume¬ 
rous n^ro tribes are unnecessary^ here ; it is belicvL'd that 
most of them have risen against the Egyptian Government 
but liow far thb has been connected with the Mohdi move- 
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ittient is iinct^rtaiti^ They have beeii so cruelly treated by 
the Egyptians th:it they were no doubt glad of an oppor- 
tunit)- to throw off the hated yoke, but dicy will not submit, 
for any length of tlme^ to th^ gijvemmeiii of the slave' • 
hunting Arabs. The Shilhiks and Dinfca% on the left and 
right banks of the Nile, at Fashoda. were treared with 
particular harshness by the Egyptians; the fornier were 
systematically plundered and sold into alaveiy by one 
Egj^ptiatt governor, and there is tui doiibt they would do 
their best to resist any attempt to reinstate the Khedive’s 
ntithority- 

A lew w'ords may be addctl on the Khalimiyeh, who 
phy an important part in the utidercurrent of Sudan 
politics, and on the old slave army. The Kiiaiimfyeb 
belong to one of the many orders of IsLim, and their 
head is known as the Sir cl Khatiw, 'Tord of perfection," 
The last Sir el Kliatm was Sidi Hassan, whose tomb, near 
Kassala, Is nmch venerated; an oath by Sidi Massan s 
name is sacred amongst the order, and pilgrim^es to his 
shrine are made by Moslems from all pans of the Siidan. 
The Khatimiych are strict Sunnis, and bilteriy opfiiKed 
alike to the non-Koranic teaching of the Muhdi and his 
disciples, and to the Suiulstic tendencies of many of the 
educated Sudanese. The object of the Kluilimfyeh is to 
strive after perfection in religion, ami to spread their tenets 
amongst the people. With ibis view mosques have been 
built *atid schools established in the vilbges; and nearly 
ev'trj' Sudani who can r^d and write has beejt instructed 
by .a memlier of the order. Tlic head of the Khalimi) ch at 
present is Sidi Osman of Kassala, who, amongst die forces 
at work in the Sudan, represents progress and civilujatitm 
as opposed to stagnation ami barbarism represented by 
Mabdiism. Kliatimiych teaching was drat introduced into 
die Sildiin by Muhammad Osman, an Arab 01 the 
Koreisb tribe, and descendant of the Prophet. He bad 
three sons, one Of whom seuled in iMeccaj whilst the 
sixond was Sidi Hassan. the father of Sidi Osman, and of 
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*' ihi? plucky ladies** of Ciiirdon s Journal j anti die diirtl was 
Muhammiid, father of die Sheikh el Moi^haiit, who 
U5 at Sawdkin last year. It is difficult to realize 
the great respect paid to the memliers of this family in die 
Sdditn. and they and their followers may still play an 
important part in its pacification- 

Tlie number of men belonging to the old Egyptian 
army now in the Sddan is Iwjlteved to be about i y, 0 QO : 
most of them were slaves, but many unfortunate fdlahin 
ai« titill alive, working as slaves in various parts of the 
country. The blacks w<mlJ jJtnost certainly rejoin the 
Egyptian army in large numbers if an advance were made, 
for they cannot have any great iffecdon for iheir Arab 
taskmasters, and would be glad to receive regular food and 

pay- _ . , 

Erom what has tieen said above it will be seen that tlio 
popnlation of tlie Sudan is partly nomad* panly agricul- 
uiral, aiul that it is composed of a great variety of trlbcSw 
differing ftv>m each other in race, language, and feeling 
towards the Egyptian Government. It is interesting to 
study-the effect of E.gyptian rulcon these diverse elements, 
and espodally on those delicate rciatiorva which always 
exist between the agricultura] |>opulation and the nomads. 
The nomads depend to a great extent on the agiiculiural 
jxipulatioiL fur their supply of fowl and as Icmg as tlial 
population is strong they arc obliged lo obtain it by fair 
barter: but directly the dUers of the soil bcccHne weak 
through internal disseosions^ or the withdrawal of the force 
which should protea them, the nomads rush In to plunder, 
and soon reduce them to the position of serfs, Wlien the 
Egvptians first entdreJ the Sii dati they found the fertile 
tracts well cultivased. and strj^rting a large: population, 
lightly taxed, and fairly prosperam; and contented. Tlie 
I'unj kingdom of Senndr wds then in exietcnce, though in a 
of decadence, and the remainder of the country was 
split up into petty kingdoms, under " Meliks." wboio 
power was sufficient to make them respeacdbyihc nmnada; 
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By* the tftnqiMstof tlicsc kingdoms the govermnent of die 
coimtry jiajised Into the hands of the Egyptians, and the 
ugncultural popnbtion becune subject to their control; but, 
instead of encouraging agriculture, the one object of every * 
ofHdal, from the Govetnor-Gctieral to the lonrest clerk, was 
to screw as much rnoney as they could out of the peoplo 
for diemselvts and Qiiro, The taxes were increased 
beyond the powej- of the odtlvators to pay, and they were 
ruthlessly* collected by Bashi Bi^zuks, who tobbed an eqttal 
amount. The result ivas tliai an enormous quantity of Lmd 
went out of cultivation, and the agricultural population was 
sttriimsly impoyerishEiL; many persons were redneed to de^- 
tuticat, others had to emignuc, and tlu: power of the native 
cliida was comiileidy broken*. With tlic nomads ndifforent 
system was adopted ^ a tribute was deoumdcil from each 
tribe, and. as it could not tie collected by the ordinary 
machinery' of government, the duty of coUectiod was 
entrusted to a shdklL Tiic Egyptian Govcmmeirt, an 
the one hand, looked to the sheikh for the tribute, and 
enforced payment by imprisonment, or 4ii*oocasiojial raid 
on the triljc; and, on the other hand, the sheikh wss 
granted cunaiii privileges, and transacted al! tribal business 
with the Government. The tribal shmklts had thus ample 
means of cnrtchmg themselves, and many of them acquintid 
weakb an d importance which would not have been possible 
under other conditions. The tributes fixed were much too 
h%h, and there were aiways heavy arrears. Tills Itxi to 
constant revolts and frequent raids by the tribes for slaves 
with which to pay the tribute. The natural tendency of 
thu Egyptian system wa^i to weaken and unpoveriah the 
agricultural jxipulation, and to Increase the power of the 
nomads, but ulfectual protection wits ^•cured to the former 
by the presence of the Egyiitian army. Directly that 
unny ceased to exist, and the Egypuan administration 
come to an end, the agricultural population lay at tlie mercy 
of the nomads, who have not failed fo take advantage of 
die situation. The sedentary fidbes mse lo free themselves 
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from the hornbliif tyranny and o|>prossioii frani which they 
hail suffered so much, but they are now fimling' out that 
they have only exchanged the whips of the Egyptians for 
the scorpions of the Arabs: and they have been so 
weakened, that they have m> power of resistance. Unless 
some settled form of govuniment b introduced from witli^ 
out, they must continue to serve tlieir Arab taskmasters^ 
and relapse into a state of barbarism. No leader bm arisen 
capable of controlling the tltscordant elements, and, if the 
country is left to itself, many years must elapse before llic 
lawlessness and unsettled habits engendered by the rebullion 
disappear. 

Two subjects connected with the Sildan remain to be 
noticed—slavery and Abyssinia. There is no doubt that 
recent events will give a great impetus to skve-hitnung 
and the slave trade, anti that, unless Ute coast from Koss^r 
to Massowah b vtiymuch more closely blockaded i ban it 
is at present, there will lx: a large increase in the number of 
slaves exported to ^Vmbra. Slavery is so interwoven with 
the habits and* customs of the Sudanese, that k was a 
difficult question to deal with when the power of Egypt 
was supreme, and the problem tins not been rendered more 
easy of solution by the o-acuation. The difficulty may be 
idferr*^! from the fact that in the southern districts cif 
Doitgola the slaves outnvuTil>er the indigenousyxipulation; 
and the same state of afTairB exists in other places. The 
trade In slaves to Arabia and Egypt may perhaps 
be stopped, or at any rate greatly cheeked, by a close 
blockade of the Red Sea coast, which would be a very 
costly service, and a more rigorous system of impeetbn 
and registmtion in Upper Egypt; but nothing can prevent 
a livdy trade being carried on witli the countries to the 
west and no^-west of the Sdtkm, The only real clmnctt 
of suppressing slavery is to open up the countiy- to legiti¬ 
mate commeroe, and to arm and organize the negro tribe?, 
from which slavtes are drawn, to i^ist tlie slave hunting 
Amts. The latter was General Gordon’s project: and it 
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mny be remeiiil>ered liiat, before be went to the Sdiian. be 
prnfKJscd, aftta- vrsittngf the [josis on the Congt*, to posh 
fonvord to the N'iam-Xiam countrj', and train the people to 
fight the Arabs. He held the same opinion when at » 
Khartiim, for in one of liis telegraras He re(|uesU.'d per* 
mission to retire, with tite stesjncrs. troops. to tbt: 
non-Moslem, negro districts, and hold them for die King of 
the Belgians against the slave-huniirig Arab tribes. General 
Gordon considered it probable that one result of the 
rebtdiion would be a solution of the slaver^' c}ut:Sttoti by die 
slaves themselves, who would turn against their Araii 
masttrra. Such sbhition is still possible, for many of the 
staves are now trained to anus, and they have the jiower if 
they knew how to use it. The obstacle appears to consist 
in the difficulty of combination amongst men from so many 
dilferent tribes, and in the want of a leader. It seemed not 
unTikdy, at one time, that Niir Augani. the Nour Bey who 
deserted from Zobcifs son to General Gordon at a criricai 
moment, would assume die position of leiider. but, os far as 
is known, he has now thrown in his lot with the Arabs. 

The jiart which Abj^inia is dcstineil to play in Stidnn 
affairs is uncertain, but it Is much to be feared tliat her 
present interfereneu may lead to a «digious ivar. The 
commanding poaitioo which Alit-ssinU occupies with regard 
to the Red Sea and the valley of the Upper Nile is well 
known; and, if it were possible to educate and cii'iibe the 
hardy, warlike race that inhabits her mountaius, a rcitive 
state might be created capable of controUiog and governing’ 
the most fertile districts of tlie Sddun. It seems to ns that 
the devdopment of Abj^inia, and the education arid 
civiHzatbn of the Abyssiniaos under Britkh auspices, siioutd 
have bwn one of the principjd aims of British policy in tlie 
Red Sea as soon ns it became evident that our route to India 
lay through the Suet Canal: ana we bdieve tlint If the wise 
jmlicy proposed by Lord Napier of Magdala. alter the dose 
of the Abyssinian war. of educating a certain number of 
-‘\bvsslniansat Bomhiiy, and of opening a port to them m liio 
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Red Sea, had been adopted, considerable progress would 
already have been made in the work or dvilkalaon. wiihoiit 
any direct Interference on tlie part of England. It is now 
too late to think of this, for the Italians occupy JTnssowah, 
and if Abysstnin is civilised and ^iJually fitted to occupy 
the jajsitlan In Eastern Africa, for which she is enimmtly 
qualified by her geographical situation. It will be under other 
influent ihun ibost of England. With what object the 
Italians have gone to Massow-ah we do not know; It Is the 
jiort for Abyssinia, and nm for the Sddan ; and the trade 
from the latter cotmtiy' which now finds its way there will 
revert to Sawdkln as soon as the Ka^la-Saw.-ikm road is 
reopened. 

The historj' of Egyptian rule in the Sudan, and of the 
rise and progress of the reltdiion, does not conic within the 
scope of the present paper. The works of Sir Samuel 
Baker, I>r, Schweinfurtli, and General Gordon show pretty 
clearly the character of that rule, and its fruits. No country 
was ever governed with such a Lomplete disregard for the 
welfare and happiness of the people,* and it is ^vdl U‘ 
rememW that tlic higher officials, whose cruel despotic 
sj'stcm of government ruined thp country and caused con¬ 
stant revolts, were almost cntlreiy men of Turkic Cir- 
csissbn, or Albanian origin. The present rebellion, like 
those which preceded it, vtiiA the result of misgovernnvent. 
Iis success was due partly to the support given to It by 
i^lias Pasha, and other wealthy slaveowners in Kordofan, 
and by the Arab trilres which, in consequence of the steps 
taken to suppress the slave trade, could no tonjger pay thdr 
tribute in staves r partly to the religious [jtc tensions of the 
Mahdi: partly to the incapacity of Raouf Pasha, who 
succeedL-d General Cordoft; and partly to the condition of 
Egypt ai the incrat critical^ period, 'ITie JlahJi obtainiml 
Ills great power and influence by losing at the saine time 

• ni» does n«. of ttnm*!, refer to Gaxeml CordonV Imuf term of office 
Si OoTeraof-Gcneraf—the mb' fenod dmiBg wjijeh my elTott was. imitle to 
iiii{itiri«r tbe cirndttbn gsT the 
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a popular anti as a religious leader, but it was not until 
after the defeat of General Hicks that the movemeui 
acquired its dIstinetTy religious character. It has some- 
times been asserted that the presence of Engiiati troops In 
the Sifdan adds fuel to the fanaticism of the Ki^d anfw**. and 
renders any peace negotiations Impos^Ie. This is untnie: 
the rebellion, both in its political and religious asjjcet, was 
dtreexed against the Turks and EgyiJtians, and anj* hostile 
feeling against the English is as much due to their alliance 
witJi the kite rulers of the Stidan as to dinerence of religion. 
The English are respected in tlie Nile valley as brave 
Roidiera and kind masters, and if the SJdanest; were called 
upon to choose between an English or an Egyptian 
government they would prefer the former. 

We may now attempt to anstver the question, "What in 
to be done with the Si'idan ? To thb we can only reply, 
that if the Sddan is to be reoporved to commerce, and its 
trade of two and a half millions restored and increased \ if 
thf: industrious agrtcuUura) population is. to be protected 
from the nomads, and the eountty saved from a relapse into 
complete barbarism; if any real attempt is to be mad e to 
suppress the slave trade t if Egypt is to be freed from tlie 
fjerioUtcal panics which necessitate the presence of a large 
Uritish force in that country; and, finally, if we wisi) to gut 
out of Egy'pt, there must be a partial reoccupaiion. The 
scheme which we should advocate would be^io reotxupy 
the NDc valley to the bander of the negre icrriiories, and 
the country lying east of It to tiie Red Sea and ihe fronilcr 
of Aby^inia; to establish armed trading posts, under 
projxir eomrol, on the banks of the Nile in the ni:gTO 
districts : to train the negroes to resist tlir Arabs ; and to 
adopt a policy of noa*iaierference as regTiids Darfur and 
Kiwdofan. If this wem done, Uie country would be re¬ 
opened to trade, the agricultural population wotild be 
protected, and the most fertile districts would be made 
av^tiLtblc for cultivation - whilst Darfur would soon settle 
down under a. prince of the old reigning family, and the 


Kubbabtsh tribe \vmild reopen the Kordofan tradt;. amf at 
the same time cover die province of DongoLi fram tiki 
Arabs. The Siidan, with its two ouUeLs, Sawikin and thi? 

1 Nile vailey, belongs geographica!!y to Egypt; and that 
country, nioreover. has a vital inttunesi in the great river to 
which she owes her cxisietice and present prosperity. 
Eg)'pt cannot allow the conitol of the Nile to pass into 
other and pcriiaps hostile hands, and she should therefore 
be rehist/Ltcd as the paramount Itower. Ko one, however, 
who is actpiointed witb the details of Egfypiian rule in the 
Stidan, or with the atrucitles perpetrated in the province- 
ol Dongola, under what lias btam hnttiOTOtisIy cailcd ihe ^ 
beneficent goremment of the late Mudtr,: Sir ftlnsfafa 
^ aver, K.C.M.G,* could jmssibly desire-an Egyptian re- 
CMTCojiadoii without some real guarantee for tlu- protection 
of the natives from the merciless Turco-GreassJan ofndals 
aiiil Basht fhuilks- Tile only efiFceruaf guarantee would be - 
some fo«n of Eumjiean supervision or control over the 
reoccuptjon and subset^uent gnvcmnient of t!ie country', 
cither by mems of consular agents, or by tJit appoimmou 
of Eurripcana to rospotisibTe positions under the Egyptifui 
Government; and if England remains iit Egypt the duty 
ol paring such control must "rest witli her. England 
Egypt for her own purjioses, and suppressed, 
a rebellion which was not only supported by a majority' of 
the |>optiliitioTi, but Imd been carried to a sunasssful issiie 
wiiii leas blothbilted than usually aocompanleB revolutions in 
Eastern countries, cannot ignore the rtspoasibilities she has 
inconed by her action. I have always looked upon the 
anhtsd intcrftreiia: of Eogknd in Egypt, in j 8S2, as both 

' One uuumce ^ sufijet During ik wiiucr of 1SS4.8S f^rt at 
Dehtwi inii |ptiniai«d liy a toraltcn cf }kiSi\ fljaiiLs, M Turts, the rtfuic 
of StuBM. SBijnii*, ?iUHuta, ic,, *ho lad btm mured out of V^at hr 
t.wd Dolfcritt. Tluse then used (C inaLr fstnodical raids cm tuactfcl 
Docgijloe TjUagci, «'ue fht wottreti, and earn thEm oB. tn the fort. WTien 
they tiiod of the wmmni ihey »ld them m il«ir ofiMw, who rerSiltl 
tlicin to the bushsiub ami falhcn at * himdttinre piofit ti i* noi surjinsi na 
tljiit sJii Sddatiaae wtm not ([ulte ^attnial with E^jjtian mle 
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unni:rccssar>'■• and as a grave political ctror, and bdicvc 
that BnCtsfi Interests would best be served at the present 
tunc by a speedy evacuation, if such were possible without 
loss of honour and dignity^ English statesmen, with all * 
their varied experienoe. of afTatrs, do not seem to have 
realty that in dealing with Oriental countries there can 
he no halt measures; you niiist either abstain from all direct 
Interference in the adminiscration or annex : die attempt to 
steer a nudrile course has been otic of the priticijwJ causes 
of the difhojlttes which Itave lieen experienced during the 
last three years* If Lord Dufferiu's policy had been steadily 
carried out, especially with regard to the Sddan. we might 
now have been within a measurable distance of evacuation: 
but, consciously or unconsciously, nearly a)] that lias been 
done since Lord Dnfferin left Egypt has tended 10 render 
ei'acuaiion more difficult. We seem still as for from the 
desired end as ever, for we cannot leave Egypt until a 
stable government is established, ami the Sudan question 
lias received a permanent solution. 

Ucforc entering into any details connected with the 
proposed reoccupatlon of the Sudan by Eg>pt it will be 
well to examine the only altematives. The positron taken 
up List j'ear was bad From :t political and miStlary point of 
view; for the most advanctxl postwar in the centre of a 
Ndba district, and connected vrith Egypt by a long line of 
communication open to attack a( many points. It was otdy 
juMtfiable oti the understanding that it was lempomr^* and 
preparatorj' to a move on Oongola whuia the cold weather 
commenced. There must be either a retrea t or an advance, 

TI>e adopthm of the Roman poUc)’ of holding Assiiait in 
force and subsidtring the Ababdfch lias, at first right, much 
in its favour; it is rimpte; the foree for the defence of the 
fmntitrr is concentraU’J insteaei of bdng spread over a kmg 

I' 

^ Af tcM^ Eudiiiui fcutna the icommiiffil of the jcb th^ of 

a bTge Bntuh m h mmxessirf; ulie Ti^iei tMt 

cttmtiiand a force in Egjpt it foe ii It locked upy aoil oM araikbEf 

Aji toTtcfi dserhOT. 
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linct and the boundary is drawn 'where the Egyptian and 
Niiba races touch each other. The immediate objeiction 
is. tlLit ii would bring the disturbing elements in the Sudan 
to the very borders of Egypt; and that the "Saidis” of 
Upper Egypti who are as anxious to be riJ of the Turco- 
Circassian t’ashas as tlie Sudanese were, ivouJd swn 
become unsettled and render the government of the ccmntfy 
much more dtiheiilt than it is al prc.s^t The arrange¬ 
ment woHitd also afford greater iadlittes to those persons at 
Cairo whose delight it Is to intrigue in the Sihlan; and any 
native or unauthorised foreign agent at Caira w*fao wished, 
for political purposes, to raise disturbances on the frontier 
could easily do so by the expenditure of a few hundred 
pounds. .Assiinn could never be a permanent rating-place, 
fur in a &w years trade necessities would almost certainly 
be inged as a plea to advance to W^iidy Haifa, and thence, 
sou th wands, S upposing, h o wc ver, this po I icy tu be adopted: 
what would be the result ? U is no longer possible to 
carry out General Gordons original scheme of restoring 
the ciiuntry to the famiHes of the petty chiefs who awned 
It at the time of Muhammad AIL Tlie scheme, moreover, 
was abandoned by General Gordon himself after his arrival 
at Khaittlm, and it is vtiry doubtful whether tt could over 
have been carried out. owing to the weakness of ilie 
agricultural population, the Increased power of the nomads, 
and the changed comlitlons cd the people! It Is equally 
impossible now to establish a native state, under the 
suzeminty of Egypt such as General Gordon proposed, 
with Zobcir at its head. After a bng period of dtsoeder 
it \’i iKisstble that some man may come to the front with 
sufHctent capacity to found a nailve state with the 
of government at Khitrtum; or the Arab leadere may 
divide the country amongst thtrnisel and so form several 
small slates. A large state, or a series of smallta* ones, 
enstod under Arab intlucncc. would naturally be not only 
Uavc-dcaling, but aggressive; and Egypt would, for her 
own defence, be obliged to undertake the neconquesi of the 
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St'idan tinder much tnone unfavoumble conditions than 
those which now exist. An independeni, barbarous slave- 
state In the Stidan would be a pemranent of danger 

to Egypt. It would be Impossible 10 exclude from such 
a state European advtmturers, or to prevent European 
intr^ues which might at any moment create a condition of 
aiHiirs that would render the positinii of Egypt intolerable. 
The presence of such 3 disturbing element on the frontier 
would be a oortslant souree of anxiety to the European 
Powers interested in Egypt, for they could nc^-er allow that 
coumry to be ovorun by Arab hordes, and would, for 
many years to ctime» have to make proviston for her 
defence. It would also have a disastrous effect on the 
finances of Egypt, and it must not be forgotten that works 
might he cm:ted in the Sildao which would seriously affect 
die volume of the life-giving Nile in tbs northward flow. 
A su gg esdon has been made that, as we are detenmned to 
have nothing to do with the Sitdan, we should give up 
Sawikin to some other Power and allow it to restore order 
in the country- Turkey haa been mentioned tn wmitecdon 
with this scheme y but, apart from the questibii wbcrfier 
Turkey m wilting to undertake a task which she would find 
much mare onerous than tbo preservation of order in 
.Arabia, has her govenjnicnt of subject people been so 
miccessTul as to justify us in giving her the Sudan ? To 
this there can be but one an-swerr and the oniy condition 
under which a Turkish coDt[ijest and oeitupotion could be 
permitted would be strict European cofitroU The questjons 
coaotfted with the occufution of the Stidan bj- a European 
Power other dian Turkey, need not be discussed here; 
they resolve themselves into two : w'hat would be the effect 
on our position in Egypt ? and would it cnilahger our route 
down the Red Sea to Indj jf ^ 

The proposal to reoccupy Dongola, and draw the 
frontier ax Korti iv Debbeh, which seems to find favour 
in Egypt, is a step in the right direction, if it is undertaken 
with a view to the ultimate reconquest of liic Sildam If 
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this ts not tho intentioti, it is open to the obj^tion chat it 
cannot be final j it would certainly remove the discurbiag 
elements further from Egn^t proi»i*^» gJVC protection to 
the Ntiba population against the Arabs, but it would bring 
the Eg5*prians again into contact with the Shagiyelt and 
other tribes to the south, and there would be an irresistible 
tendency to advance and regain the authorit)’ over them 
which was lost during ihe rebellion. 

We believe that however undesirable the reoccupatton 
of the Siidan by Egj*pt may be, from many points of view, 
the force of circumstances will render it necesaar}’, and 
that prompt action wilt, in the end, be the most cconomicaL 
If it wen: possible, the best plan would be to extend the 
direct jurfediccion of Egypt to Dongola and Koni, and 
cither to hand o^'or the Sridan to a. company oirganired Oh 
the lines of the old East India Company, or to appoiat a 
European as Governor-General and maintain order with 
an army of blacks officered by Europeans. The rccomiuest 
of the Sudan should be undertaken by an Egyptian army, 
increased by several battalions, and officered on die same 
scale as it is ai present by English officers. 1 he Eg)'ptian 
army, with projier increase, is quite equal to the task of 
reconquest; the unmerited abuse which has so freely been 
sliowered upon it has come from those who wished to 
prolong the English occupation, and from those wlto 
■were bitterly opposed to Lord DufTerin's policy of creating 
an army which could not be used as “the blind and 
mechanical insirunient of drs^tism," and which, from its 
composition, would conv^- a wholesome consciousti^ to 
those in miUiority that tt was not “well adapted to subserve 
purposes of arbitrary oppression." The Eg)prian tix>ops 
have shown no want of courage in recent engagements in 
the Sddan, and their high state of discipline reflects the 
greatest credit on the English officers, who luve trained 
them under most discouragbg circumstances. Led by 
English officers, they arc quite capable of meeting the 
Arabs on more than equal lenua. Any attempt to intro- 
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iiuce ilte Turks mio Eg>'pt again, as has been projiosctl, 
■will Inevitably lead to n rising of a much more dangerous 
character than that of AribI Pasha. The haired which 
exists between the Arabic-spealdng races and the Turks is 
Ineradicable; the natural antagonism between the feilah 
and the Turk has been greatly incrtsasctJ since 188a; the 
fellah is no longer what he in the time of Ismail 
Pasha; and the native element has been greatly strengthened 
by the fcifaliin soldiers who have been trained by English 
ofheers. To bring the Turk back to Eg^'pt would be 
distinctly a retrograde movement ■ it would not only undo 
all dial has been done during the last shtty years, but 
would be a reversal of the policy of Lords Palmerston and 
Clarendon, and most injurious to Uritlsb interests in Egypt 
and the Levant. 

The operations for the reconquest of the Sildan should 
be Conducted by the Nile valley and from Sawdkin, The 
first step would l>e to reoccupy llongobi. and, had the battle 
of Giniss been followed up^ this might have been effected 
without another blow. Even now Dangofa might be retaken 
without much didiculty by the Egyptian army, with the 
moral support afforded by the presence of British troops at 
Wady Haifa and on the line of railway. Dongola * once 
taken, it might be permanently held by feUahiu troops which 
du not suffer from the climate until the region of periodic 
tains is reached. Preparations might then be made for a 
further advance by entering into negotiadons with the ml- 
joining tribes, and gradiuilly drawing in and enrolling the 
old slave soldiers, most of whom would rejoin the Egyptian 
army if they had an ojjportunity. TJie ne-xt step, when 
the way had been prepared, wiDuld be to Berber, and in this 
advance very great assistance might be obtained from the 

iXingufo, if prupedy guv^onod, urtiald wwo licctiiiie an carrmielyiich 
pmvipoe OttlhengtiihodkofthcNDwioulhof Abul'iitiiiebrtbeiekan 
ctioiwhrc pkiii fgmieri/ citltiTaretl, oni] dotted here uul rin.*.* by the 
renunu of ofd Ep^itiAn villaga or tmntB. 'He iioD b ihc uAtal Nik 
dqiosiiT and iragaiuiii alone is eujlunsd to bdnjE masy tbotisiind nots 
gndcr cnhiriirion. 
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Abal)c!trhs who helped the Egj'ptians when ihw first entered 
the Sfidan. The occupation of Berber would soon bri^g In 
the Bishorin dans, and enable steps to be taken forjthe 
coniplete isolation the Hadendowa rebellion. The 
further advance to Khaitllm and Senndr might be made 
when drcuiSstances were favourable; t!ie two places would 
probably fall without any severe fighting. The opcraiions 
from Sawdkin would be limited to the leoccujiation of 
■^Tokar, a dose blockade of the coast, and a renewal attempt 
to bring prefisurc to boir on the Hadendowus by the 
creation of a counter-confede^km of native trib^. 

The pacification of the Sddan is a nec^sary preliminaiy 
to the estabiishment of a firm native government in -Eygpt, 
and wc bdieve the dtificulties and cost the undertaktng 
have been much exaggerated. Alternately to adt'ance and 
retire, to make promises one moiiumt and break them the 
next, is the worst possible mode of di^ng wtifa uncivilmed 
people t and*.unless some consistent line of pdicy ^ adopted 
and adhered to^ there will always be disturbances on the 
Egyptian frontier. C. W, WlLSOCf* 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS AND PROGRJiSS 
OF INDIA. 

IxijjiUATioxH <u% not ivanting thai si greater interest ts each 
year taken by the public of this country in the Tniemal 
politics and foreigti relations of Indiu.. Whether this interest 
extends to the subject of Puhlk Works may be questioned, 
but it is one which is not undeserving of the actentton both 
of the general inquirer and of those who are anxious for 
die connueFciaJ and inatend progress of the country. Tlic 
object of this artide is to trace the history and eiT(x:ts of 
tliese works, and to itiqutnf what l>«ariug they have upon 
the question. Is India being governed for the benehi of its 
people ? 

More than a quarter of a century ago, w-hen ] ndia was 
cUmailsed by the hluttny, De Tocquevdle rrmarked j “ There 
has never been an)'thing under the sun so extraordinary as 
the conquest and. above all, as the govemtnent of I ndia by 
the English: " and, he added, I am perfectly certain that 
they will keep it.** That terrible storm beat against the 
house which bad been built by the East India Company; and, 
although shaken, it triumphantly withslood the shock. Two 
very important agencies were instrumeniM in helping to 
check the severity ot’the outbreak,and ultimately in restoring 
tinier and tranquillity. The telegraph Hashed a warning of 
the approaching conflict: the railway transported troops 
without delay toivards tfau North-west Frovinccs ; and both 
Cftntinued to reitder great ser^'ice to the Government during 
the miltiary oixtrations. A better example of the political 
advanuige of these works could scarcely Iiavc been afTordoii. 
Their extension since that time has hud another and more 
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gratifysng tilTecL They have hdped to cement the constitnent 
parts of the empire more firmly than ever, and, with other 
works of improvement, have produced such motal and 
tnatcriid changes as coxdd not ha^'e been fiecured by any 
other mi:ans. 

“ Tbe evunby boj IiecB covcicQ vttli nada, her nlotOia imp^uahli; Ftrenk 
have Ikxn 9.<x»® tuilca uf oilHij' uni] le^coot mBei of 

ILncthivobccn cominKied, R^oon^wo actadf huul hsve beca brigiued \ ariiii 
Kt liavE apeiit chi these wtir{c;i itj liulc piCfie tfuii tfreoty KXtie 

^ I jo, o eeieeo> Our usldien’ bameka arc tww hejonil coni[iansoD the 
fiaest m the world: quuitert wliicU twenty yean iga had a (cputntlon little 
better Uew that of pest liouse ure now .inKm^ thr Is ihe BrttiaJt 

Efflfrrte, •md the rate of mortalihr arnang the trbopt ia nn ofle-Half wliol it 
wojk The ImproTemeBt In the gauU and tn Lhc lirJh h of the (iriMHwi hu 
been hardiy less roiuLrltable. like dties aad towis nre totally 
plans- fttau what they were. . . . All over are have tieen btiihilng 

sebodU end hnphals uiul dbpetustnes. '['he amivs of India luve h*rH 
ndmiiieci U) a f» ktger shtue la the govemnuwtt of ihcir wn oquniry. 
MuTtKtjnl instkotiiNUi the dm proeljra] $tep In pditkal edoctuion, have 
lieen cstotilished in all considenble lowas tn Brilleb india, and nume tlsAD 
13,000,000 of pea|4e live with in ijiidc l iming -'’ and “it is not die UtitJt 
TCQuuhnble pnrt of the story that the leco&iplialiiiiient of all Hiti Wevh, ntul 
the wpemiiitrtc of all ihLi taaaify, wHkii haw incTcaiMWl to an 
alrtolutcly rtualcnlabie (he weallh and ctnafinr of the people tiT India, hare 
added nothing lo the aatial Isunlcn of tltair bucaiinn.'’ 

Titift ts thv ianguagt; of Uie brothers Stnicbey {Sir John 
and Genera] Richard Strachey), and is fpioied from thdr 
work on the " Pmanct^s and J'ubh'c Works of India,'’ a most 
important treatise, eabibiting remarbible power and per- 
spicuiLy as ivefi as skill in mastering deUills, and showing 
conclusively that, during the tun years from 1S70 to iSSa 
the expenditure in public works was in fteelf remunerative 
and assisted moit materially to improve the revenues of the 
country, as welt as 10 hasivn the fiscal reforms which were 
So muedt ncedixi tor the benefit of the population at large. 

The public works of a country may be defined as those 
which are dts^ed for the use and benefit of the com¬ 
munity, and those which’ me rEqufnid for political and 
military, as well as for contniercialj. i^ricultural, and general 
administrative puiposes. They include therefore all aiti- 

■ .Vow t*,3oa + Xow sijBci. 
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ficial means of conrmunication. whether rotad-s^ railways, or 
natigabte canals; works of imgatitiHt ^ canals^ 

attjeuts, tanks, and wells; river and sea embankments^ tele¬ 
graphs, harbovirs, docks, lighthouses; foitiftcatlons, barracks, ^ 
and civil building. 

The art of engineering was not unknown in India in 
days gone by. Remains of irrigaiion works furnish evi¬ 
dence of the manner in which water was distributed iiy 
means of wells, canaU, and minor channels; and die vast 
rock-temples and otlier ancient buildings testify w the 
possession of mechanical knowledge by the designer^ 
The Moghuls saw the value of communications: and con¬ 
structed, in a feeble way, roads for miliury purposes and 
royal joumeys; Such roads weru mostly mere trucks, 

Trees were plantetl and pillars erected to Indicate the line, 
and whitened pyramids of stones were here and them 
placed as guides in the darkness. But if India had not 
been part of the dominions of a European Power, it is 
almost certain that the modem discoveri^ of die Western 
world, which liave enabled the forces of nature 10 be subdued 
and controlled and time to be annihilated, would not have 
been applied 10 her. Oipital would not have found its way 
to the country, nnd admlntstradve skill would have been 
wanting. The British, however, had been long in possesion 
of the country before any serious and systematic efforts were 
made to improve the communications. In the earlier part 
of thdr administration roods were alntost unknown. The 
h^hway I'rora Catcutia to the North-west Provinces was the 
river. The tmfhc betwemi places in the interica' was su,s- 
pended during the rains, and was only carried on when 
the hardness of ilii* ground made the use of animals and 
vdiides pnicticahle. It became a matter of necessity that 
main roods should be established: and the Covenmmnt, 
tardily &iough, undertook their eKecution. No other agency 
possessed either the means or the will to jierform the task. 
In ilie same manner and for the same reasons, canals, 
embankments, and tanks, as safeguards against famine; 
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lire^kvraicrs^ liglithouses. and hartiour5» for tlio $cciimy and 
accommodation of siitpping; and barracks for tlio comfort 
and hdilih of troops had to bo undertaken by the Central 
_ Government. But wlieti railwaya, or other worl&s of a 
productive character, were leriulred, there was no economic 
reason wliy the necessity should not be met, as in this 
country, by a combi nation of those who were interested in 
their formation, and who on thb account would be quaUhed 
. lo manage them, under proper regulations, for the benefit 
of tliemsclves and of the community. In our own country 
we are accustomed to sec private enterprise providing this 
want. In India, however, neither the means a nr the lo- 
clihaiion to embark in such schemes were to be found- But 
in England capitalists were ready with iipoposals. They 
required the co-operation of Govfimnicijt, and sought for 
direct assistance ixsiidcs. The)'' would not risk their money 
in unJcftaking what vren! regarded even by the audiorides 
a.s ejcperimenial and claimed the guarantee of a certain rate 
of interest on their investments, f n these circumstances 
many persons doubted whetiier it would not be better for 
Government itself to undertake the construction of rail way is 
as wdi as alt other jiublic works. Hut the question of bow 
the funds were to be provided had to 1 * considered The 
e^spettditure hitherto had been met out of revenut:. The 
late Sir James Weir Htigg. when Chairman of tb<* Court of 
Dinactors of the Hast India Company, was once asked by 
an inquisitive gu<^i at one of the great biinquew given 
by the Court oi' Directors, whether tiicre was any limit to 
the cost of such entertainments t “ Ves.'* he replied, ** the 
revemtes of India.” The Indian revenues, while e(|ual to 
this detnand, w-cre not however able to meet the outlay on 
nulways. It was impossible to charge the revenue of 
the year with the cost of such works, and. If [nissihle. it 
would have been incquitahrc to have increased unduly the 
burden of the present generation to provide (or poaterlty, 
Embarrassing questions of finance disheartened many, and 
tbos^ wlm were timid and doubtful were inclined to aav. 
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“ Lt jm m x'>atit pus hi sUandfiU* Fortunately thme 
were others who tcKjk the opposite view: and at a critical 
moment there was a commanding' sjurit at the head of 
affairs in India, who. hacked and encouraged by a majority , 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
swept aside prejudices and fears, and boldly and iramcfttly 
look the subject in Hand, Fxj>crimetiis and driblets Had 
iM-eii suggested, but Lord Dalhouste, in a masterly minutf?, 
strongly urged a speedy and wide introduction of railway 
communicaiion throughout the length and bneswlth of the 
land.*' It is curinus and instructive to find another 
Govemor-Gtfneral four and twenty yearn afterwards, w-hen 
upwards of 8,ocx> miles of railway had been complettKl, 
expressing the ^Kimc sentiments. 

*''Xhe liwakubtitc nlue to Indu «f l*cr present said l.<inl 

J.ftton in «Sj8, Li«en unmtiUakaJjly dcnuinitaitol during ibe past 

je*r^ and (Iw Gflmwiicni It urniuestionafaly bmind to jiimutito thetaUcii' 
wta «f ihii ciaa of ^fct to the tstont, and i^Uli the gicnicst 

laptdity CQRsiKteiu witli the tequinnuem* of fina hrin] pmiiunce-'' 

Lord Dalbousic in ti?54 clearly pcrceii'cd tJiat the only 
way to secure steady progress was to employ an agency, 
separate in a certain degree from Government, which would 
proceed fi^uiarly and surely to carry out a specific work ; 
and be recommended that companies should be engaged 
under contriicis to undertake certain lines, selected as best 
suited for a system of arterial oomnmnicatiou. That he was 
right in doing so lias been proved by the results. Tho 
history of public works in India shows that progress is very 
liable to be hindered, if not frustrated, by fimuvdal alarms. 
Wars, internal convulsions, the falling off of a branch of 
revenue, the gmwdi of expenditure in other dtrecdon^ the 
price of silver, and numerous claims upon ihu national purse, 
furnish excuses for the suspeosion of works and the limit of 
expenditure. WTiai is termed the guiinmtee system, which 
secured the steady and unin teimptcd progress of operations* 
was accordingly inirodgeed. But the conditions attached 
to it were not accepted until cverj" effort had been madev 
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anfJ consfdcraMc delay bad been incurred, to lighten the 
liability which it ixaposed upon the Governinent. It must 
Ihj admitted chat the sysbiin. while justifuLblc and nucessaty 
j at the time It adopted, has in it inherent ^eaknt^s atni 
eniaiis compltcatiuns which it h desirable to avoid, and the 
arrangements made then are not applicable now when there 
can be no longer doubt a'i to the remuncnitive character of 
wdl'Sclectcid and cheaply constructed lines. This cotisulera* 
tion of the evils and defects subsequendy led to an aUciation 
in the policy apjdied to railways. They had. it was argued, 
cost more than was expected. Tlii' systiun ivas the Cause. 
Extravagance was the natural result of a guarantee. The 
Government control, which was to check cxpeiKlitune, fai WI 
to do so; And t he double ayatem pnxluccd friction detrimental 
lo good man^ument. Tliuse were the Arguments of those 
who advocated the dtametrically opposire policy of direct 
Government agency for crmstructing and working railways. 
It is unoectssary here to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of the two sj'stuma. Much might he said on both 
sides, and thtirc has been roctm for both in India. Besides 
these methods, provincial governments have been em- 
pow‘cred to apply local funds to a considerable extent in 
oponitig lip communlcsitions both by roads and railways; 
and private- enterprise with small aid and moderate sub* 
stdies has also done a little, ^'ative rtilcrs Have likewise 
in some instance shown a great interest in extending rail¬ 
ways in their territories, and are reaping the benefit ol 
their enlightened acuon, 

Wharever the agency, whatever may (je the internal 
economy of cndi organlration, the active mtelligeuce which 
sets the machinery in morion is found in the person of the 
engineer. One of the brightest pages of the history of 
the cpiiniry- will be that which describes the gemus, the 
courage, and the skill which have made the canals, the 
bridges, the railways, the td^fraphs, fiariwtire. and docks. 
As India has been the training-ground for our soldicf^ so has 
it been one of the best praEticaJ schools for the engineering 
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tirand] of the army. Thrown at an earJy age on hia o^vn 
resouixcSj and made responsible for the exircution of a 
ixuticniar work, the young officer tcamt Itow to exercise his 
thoughts, to make use of his opportunities, and to apply 
the materials he had at hand. This experience (which has 
miide him doubly valuable when onler^ on Held service) 
united to a careful observation and scientific research, has 
produced amongst the ranks of the Indian military engi- 
neen^ such men as Galvin, Cauticy, Baker. Cotton, Forl)eSi 
Buird-Smith, Napier, Yule. Sir^hej', Dickens. Taylor, and 
a > i!! TT-y. The civi! engineer is- a comparaiively recent 
intrcKluction on the scene. In the early day^ of public 
works the imlitary engmeer undertook what was required. 
The rt^ds, the cands, the civil and militar)' buildings; 
were his work alone. But w hen oj^eratjons became more 
extended — ^when railways l»ad to be made—the civil engi¬ 
neer was necessarily called in, and right well has he tbne hia 
part, H undreds took service under the raShvay comptanles, 
and when in 1854 it was determined to organiic the Public 
Works Department on a footing soracwhal more commen¬ 
surate with the requirements of the countrj’, the sutff was 
expanded, This was chiefly ejected by introducing a jai^p: 
proportion of civil engtneers^-aorne selected from I^nghmd. 
and some (including natives) fiom Indian CtvU Engi¬ 
neering Colleges. Sub^qucntly the Royal Indian Civil 
Engineering Colltgcof Cooper's Hill supplied all who were 
tippointed from this countty. There are three engineering 
ColIt^Ks in Indui at which natives receive a technical educa¬ 
tion to qualify them for the public ^:rvicc, amJ It sc'ems 
likely that tliey Vl'IU take nn important share In fuuire 
operatlans. Nine ap^xiintmcnts arc annually offered for 
comi>ecition at these iitetitutbiw, anti native gentlemen cuti 
thus enter the higher grades of die service and rt&c to 
superior positrons. Thtt sub&rdinate positions arc now 
aliEuxit wholly filled by natives, who as mechanics arc 
vUT)* proficiunt- Many of this cla^ have b<«otne skiUctl 
w orkmen and good engine-drivers. Of the 1P7W48 persons 
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ttrnployed on the railways in the year tSS4i 

55'75 per cent, of tJie whule, were natives, were 

liuropcans, anti East Indians. 

A description of the works which have been executed 
may iimperly 1>e prccedeil l>y a brief allusion to the geo¬ 
graphical ctnifigoration of Ute country» and lo the variety 
of its climatic tnriuenees^ as well as. to the causes of those 
disastrous visitations tt* w'hich it is subject. 'These points 
were dealt wUIi in the Report of the Famine Commission, 
one of the most comprehensive and v'aluable papers which 
has ever emajiated from the official press, It is useful) not 
only on account of the opinions and sound practical advice 
which ii comains, but for the concise and ajoeuraie description 
whkh it gives of the ph)’aicat characteristics of the country; 
its rainfall, ihc i^arietjes of Iciiipcrature, ;md‘ the social and 
economical condition of its vast population,* 

*1116 report itself and the papers published witl) it are 
a complete compendium of tnftifraatioo on these matters; 
anil arc deserving nf the carcfid study of all %vbo are 
intmeslwl in the prosperity of cur Indian Empire. We 
learn ftom it that 

** Tltti total arcsef Sritiaii India is nbciit i }i mlUikii itqtiiui; tnOcs, and 
Ihc |)<r[j<4i;Unn 140 mUlloiiJ, Of this, ncfliiy iquaiv milc^ eontaio- 

1114; a poiailotki) ckumied ai 59 nillllnna, Udoii^ nt the luUi^ Stoics not 
nnilei Ktitlsh natnmi^n itjfini the nrtoaiailnt, about i^oovjooa square milc^ 
with mimoiu ccT peujik'T b atuLiruUnxi Ttriibh mTc. 

" tQ(tk.'' It gu<s tm to aav; “ ntiy Ik jpproanuately dtsaftHed t» lying 
half tu the hmih anti half tn the soulli of liic irapiic. llus whulc cuutitiy, 
lafiejiiilig ^ confiaiatb'cly ninall frsetion cif miHitiLain, to tubjecl to vay 
great uuntocr hem In Otetonthtm hair, tli-diijih the inajumiiiii heat ia Tf« 
than In Ibemeti!, the vittiet portion of the yoc ii mLCtl Icn ettld ,.90 that ton 
cliTTi ^t c Ieu gCiiciaUy a tiojk^ dunt ter thruugfinul chc year, toudiBot] to 

* The Cnnunuaion wai appointod by Lord SalinhoTy, when Seensuy 
nrSciu: Hrfndia, in i.S:S; and.wa* eomfio^ of K. Sunchey, K.K., 

CJsd., F-R-S., l*read«it] Sir Janus t-Viirdi, K.C.Ikj Hoa H- S; Caiunnf’ 
tiolu, n| the fligb Cnurt, Calcutbt; C. A ItaUaid, Madtu Civil 

Senice (anoeetded hy H. K. Sulli^i. Modma CtvH ScrHcet in January) 
iSyg); G, U- il. llatwn, ItenKol DvU Service ; J, U. I’lcile, CAI,, Uonj- 
bay Civil Service; C. Kangaidurlu, C,J^.m (he wmce of the 
Stale; Mafuufcg VVasaden Uarvi, to the $crvioe of she Rolbqmt Suie: C 
A liillOM, C.S.I- Bcnsal OvU Senniee, stcfrttujt 
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some itxicnt ^ dcrvaiinii of l!ie cenlnii of iugh bni] wh^rh 

IE> about r*ooo fm the bvel uf tic eeai ¥rhiic the provino^ of tbe 

hoetH havie n di5tirii;:t &cii5Dn of ivinter outd, yeh^n She H lhat of 

wp^niHiT ti!iiTpeiiit£ 

ruaiiihein Frovincfis of Briti&li lodta oexup^f a gicat imbfukcn 
pbizit whkh tniiii tlw HiuMb)'!! Moiintaiiii io the Arabian Se:t anil 

the Hay of Bengal, anil bs trurcfsetl tr]r the Kirm Imlns aird C^^mges and 
tbt!jr trilpatiiniza Of the ccmrml and southern re^on the lox^ port conaht? 
of II UQI}: pbiuaii or tqbklftndi triaiigubr frr >hapet iL'bidi [lo^vcts 

into the lodian OenuL Of the we^terfi Ssink thii plateau^ itic ^utheni 
hair form^the muuntiiiiiis tcnnwn si a . the Weateiti 1.1 idiich n$e nbinplly 
froTTi Lht? sea to izn deyotiDn tlutt seldom raceQd& feet, tliough ihe 
Ni%lii^ MimntJiiJiF, iiear the wullurm iiiii of the mogUr rise I<i B^ooo feet ; 
and the oorthem half caiLut[iute«- the AmvaU Hills which sqioiiite 
taTin &Eini the |itam of Indiis. easlem niur^fn Is less slmr][iiy 

defincxi, is less in cleviiMioOf pnd lia^ a gieater breardth of low-lying lond 
hetweim rtf foot and the j the KiuthiTn psirC is IciKiifwn as live EafiDem 
Gbot^ and on tho north h mcr^t^ in the luHs ofWearem HengisdL 'El^c 
oorth^m ^lorder uf cJie plaicau la I 0 K. ^hojply definedt and gradually 
dechne^ in the mjctfi-wcat, whece it breob tip into small tilbf mtd the line 
which sc|iaraU^ it fr^tii the grcAt nonhein phun cw lundly he dbiiri: 
gm^thed." 

While some parts of India are reguhirly visited by 
seasonable rains, other parts are very liable to drought, 
TJ»e observations and researches of litte years have done 
iTiiicli to ]:%[ider of practical use the hnotvlodge which 
has been coJlecteid regarding ineteorology' £ but that know¬ 
ledge has not yet reached the threshold of an e.\act science, 
and man at present is unable to do more than trace some of 
the causes of local dimatlc tndutnees, to give waniings and 
to suggest precoudofts. One season of drmight is genc' 
rally followed by a second and often by a third Out of 
thiity^ne famines dtrrii^ the present oenturr* fifteen sue- 
cneded each other in three, and sixteen in two consecu¬ 
tive years, while intervals between them varied from two to 
ten years. The country has, of course, always been subject 
to famines, and htsiory’relates how in tdji the Emjiicitir 
Shah Jehaa. andin 1661 the Kjrt[)eror Aumitrebe, tried to 
mitigate their desolating eflfetts without much success. 
Within the lime of the present generation several very 
^vere famines luVe teken place. From 184? to 1878 the 
" abnormal deaths which occurred in years of famim: did 
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Xkot fall shgrt of ten millions." The cost to the State of 
the efforts made during this period to relieve the stalling 
population may be esumated at 21} millions sterling, ex¬ 
clusive of ses'eral millions in loss of levenue. A humane 
government cannot remain quiescent with facts such as 
these staring them in the fece. The task Is hercul^, hut 
one w'orthy of the steady and persevering efforts of the 
British adminbtraiion. It wns arranged during the vke- 
ro>*nity of Lord Lytton, that the sum of 1,500.000 should 
annually be set apart from the revenues of the country as 
a famine fund, the object being, as explained in the report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons in 1S79, 
presided over by Lord George Hamilton— 

*' To avoid the ^xitulsiil additions to the debt of ladui which the pre- 
vomiuti of f AKMliral EkDitncs would esutti, by dlhtr applying iIk inctoae 
of tnccine to works likely to avert famine-, and thi» obvbilc famine eitpat- 
ditine, 01 by rcdacttig amtuaUy debt comtacted fat famine, w that, tf 
famine ej(|>endittue should again hecotne tnesUable, the nedtusioii of debt 
mutk in yean of [mwiperiiy wootrl conipel»te for the tutinites inclin^ 
during scoicity. * 

The permanent remedies are more irrigation, more rah- 
n'ays. With canals, ^ks. and wells tu irrigate, and with 
an adequate extent of railways to convey food from [larts 
01 India where there is abundance to thtwe which aresuflTcr- 
ing from scarcity, famines should be unlmown. Drought is 
never genernl. In tlte years of the worst famines, heavy 
crops of v'arbus food grains have been raised trt ceriain 
districts Bufhetent to muintiiTn the wdiole population of 
India, and tlte (teopic have only starved and perished 
because food could not lx: taken to them in time. In every 
counti*)' under tlic sun water is essential for the fertUizatkm 
of the soiL In tropicU clhnes this Is especially the case. 
From time immemorial various methods of collectii^ it 
have been in use in India. * Instinct aroused the ingenuity 
and skill of tlic people, und the remains of old works show 
that .-micuis, weUsi tanks, and channels for conducting water 
from rivers for irrigating purposes, were constructed a great 
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many years aga Thn same mtaos have been ailopted ajid 
improved under the guidance nf mptieni science, and impor¬ 
tant systems of canals in various parts of the country have 
been established. The nature of the work must neces- ' 
sarily be regulated by the dncuncstanccs of the districts in 
which ivater is required. Perennial canals can only l>e 
made '^ here a constant supply of water from a glaacr-fed 
nVer can be relied on, and no canal, whether intended for 
a regular or ijuerniitteni provision, can be formed except 
in the ndghijourhooil of a running stream. In hfadras 
a system prevails of diverting tlie water of the rivers by 
means of large weirs or anicuts in their deltas, and dis¬ 
tributing it by numcrcius canah and channels. In many 
places, and especially in Upper liylin, where a watcrdicar- 
ing stratum, from to to 40 feet below the surface exists in 
an alluvia] soil, wells become the most approved and easy 
tuethod of irrigation. Other districts arc sen’ed by tanks. 
Storage reservoirs of a ven^ la^c area are designated by 
this modest title. They arc fonnud by embankments uemss 
valluys and narrow goigca, and are supplied b ysireams am! 
the drainage of the neighbouring slopfs. Some are as large 
as our English lakes, cmvering a surface of marry railL-s. 
and water from tliem is dtstributctl over a great exccni 
of couniry by means of channels cut for the purfHtse, 
“Thus/' the Famine Report informs us, “ the Sulikerc 'Tank 
in Mysore and tlie Cainbau Lake in Karnul, which are 
probably the largest in India, are 40 m!l« in drcirm- 
ference." Thu Eiruk Tank, in the iJombay Presidency, is 
also of ociflsidtuable sire. It is formed by an earthen dam 
7.000 feet in length, and 76 feet in height, thrown across 
the valley of a small river, and covers ;uj area of 7I miles. 
One irrigation work in Smuhero India Is designed to con¬ 
vey the waters of the River Fci^yar from the western side 
of the lulls to the eastern side, which is often in great want 
of rain and consttpientty subject to famine. This is to tm 
cflccted b)' meani) of a large reservoir formixl of a concrete - 
dum 155 feel in height, from which the water wiU be con* 
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veyed by an artiticiiil channel more than So miles tong* 
taken through tlie hUb by a subterrajaeao tunnel ^*650 feet 
in length. The sj’stem of irctt-sinking employed by the 
oadves years ago still continues, and is the most genera] 
ivayof [irovtding tirigation wherever the soil favours the 
operation, A cylinder of brick-work is built upon the siir- 
fece of the ground and. assisted by excavation Inside, sinks 
into the soil when softened by the rains. Another and 
another supecstruction is ailded to the sunken cyiinde' until 
a sufhdently deep well is formed. The most successtul 
itrifpition works, financially, are those connected w itlt the 
Delialc canals in Madras. Great results are now obtained 
from a comparatively small outlay, returns heing calculated 
only upon the money which has I>cen expended on restoringi 
improving, and extending origin^ works cotisirucicd cen¬ 
turies ago. Within the limits of this article, it is imijossiblv 
U> give more thitn tile general results and a few e.xainples. 
The noble work wltidt, under the title of tile Ganges Canal, 
conducts the water of that river by means of iL-i main 
channd and distribtitarics over a distance aggr^ating about 
j.oob mites, w the finest work of the kind In the world. Ii 
commences at Ilurdwar, u here the Ganges deboviches upon 
the plains, and runs a course of 415 miles with distribit* 
taries a.570 miles in length. Last year it supplied 3.750 
villages. The capital cxpcndeil upon it to the end of March, 
was (taking the rupee at 23.) *^;,Soo,ooa The net 
profits from direct reedpts wem /t9f,737. or fr'86 per 
cent, and including indirect retdpts; 8*45 jkt cent.* The 
Eastern Jumna Canal was originally projected in the seven* 
itenih Century by Shah Jehan. Its works fell into decay, 
and were taken in hand by tlic Bridsh Gov'eromeni in 
1S23. The head of the canal is at liaipur. on the Rivra 
Jiinnna, at the foot of the- Sewalic Range. Its length is 
ijo miles witli distributaries of 6rS miles. The outlay 

It ms ciitiiniilnt Hi ihe funine of 1S61, iluu t^ii* of ihecmpi 
Midi hy thi* caiul, ihaugti br fhnD cmripkce^ itai itt excti} of tins DUitsy 
apua it up ta that time. 
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upon It has bet‘n ^297.735 to the end of Mamb, 1^84, a uiT 
the net recei])t5 calttilaieti optin that exfKndttnre were that 
year ^61,077* o** at tht rat-e of so'^i fkir cent. Thesw an* 
examples oi successful woriiSy and if space permitted 
others might he described, anch as the Barec Dooab, 
tile Agra, the Soane, and Sirhind canals r but there are 
several the t^ults of which arc very’ difFcnnu, and if 
judged only by b^ild financial statements might be re¬ 
garded as failures. But such works, aldiough not pro¬ 
ductive in the sense of yielding a return of Interest on the 
money expended, are ne'i’enlieless highly remuneraiivc even 
from a pecuniary point of view, if they save the Govern¬ 
ment from a heavy petiodicnl outlay in preserving life and 
In relieving ilie nectssittes of famme'-stneken districts. 
Indirect gains arc also secured ttuw^h an enhanced assess¬ 
ment in irngatod lands, as well its in revenue from fresh lands 
brought under cultivation As an iaalance of the great 
disparity which sometimus exists between the direct and 
indirect receipts derived from certain works, one In Burmah 
may be noticed, the object of whicb is to bank up the 
Imiwaddt River, and tum it to account for irrigating pur¬ 
poses. The direct receipts from water nues amount to 
16,795 rup-es. The imllrfict revimuc from the reclaimwl and 
cuJttvaic <1 Innd is 2,835,407 rupees. Turning to the Madras 
Delude irrigmioii, works, the Cauvery may be noticed 
as ihe most successful as well as the most extensive s^'stem. 
The head of the Tanjore Delta is between 90 and too 
niiliis from its mouths, at a point wlien: the river is divided 
into two Streams by an island, 17 miles in length and 2 
milcB at its greatest'width. The northern stream is called 
tile Colcnoon, and the sourhem the Cauvery, The oiiginaJ 
works consisted of an anicut, or dam. across the stream 
where the two rivers reunifc:, an^ are so ancient that it ha.^ 
been impossible to tiace the date of their execution. They 
were designed with great skill and mgenuiiy, but were 
found to be in a very im|Jiafuct condition on the cession of 
Tanjore to the British In iSoq, and their Improvement and 
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dev^fopmcnt has bccupieU the attisntion of the Madras 
engineers ever since- The moat important additions and 
improvemenia "were made lipon the advice of C{i|>tain (now 
Sir Arthur) Cotton in 1834. tie recommended a grand 
anicut, t»950 feet in length- across the Coleroon. This 
was successfnliy carried cut together with a scries of auh- 
sidiaiy works, and they Svave entirety fulfilled their object, 
cunferring Immense Ixmefit on die tiistricts sened. Abcrat 
8 oacicio acres are irrigated, and the financial results are 
most satisfactory. The sum placed to the capital account, 
as the cxjjcnditjiftt uf the Government to March 31, 1SS2. 
is f.isaooo nipees. During that year tlie net revenue 
jridded 6d per ceiii- thereon. The surplus revenue tudUed 
up to the same time, after payment of interest and all other 
charges, had exceeded the amount of capital expended on 
the works nearly seventeen times. In Bengal the results 
are vcr\^ difTcrent, The Orissa canal has cost upwanls of 
2,000,000, and the annual expenses are not at present 
covered hy the receipts. It serves, however, important piir- 
poses, being suitable for navigation as well as for irrigation, 
and it protects die district from desolating fioods The main 
channel is now open tor 164 miles. There ,ire fi^o.miles of di*f- 
tributaries, and an area of 353*163 acres receives protection. 
To sum up, the intnl capital outlay on trrigauon W'orks 
in India to the end of wns /55,586,867. and 

the net receipts for tliaJ; year were being a 

direct return of 4*41 per cent., without taking into con* 
sideration the indirect benefits. 

The importance* nay* the necessity, of jrrovidmg Irrigu- 
tion in India, and of making contlimat efforts to extend 
the operations, have. I trust, been suindently demonstrated. 
The inestimable benefits W'hich they confer upon the ctnintiy 
need not now' lie insisted on. If the works which hiive 
been established were now destroyed, a desolate waste 
would take the pkicc of fertile plains; the population could 
not be «up{)orted, the revenue would fail, and there wtiuid 
be utter ruin instead of prosperity'. 
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ll is now lime lo uirn to ilie railway's. TUt a^fendes 
by which, the existing lines w'cre executed Isa^e already 
been described, Aninng them dl that which represents 
the capital and enterprise of Imlia ibelf is most to be 
welcomed. But there is very little of it at present, ,A 
considerable ammint of nvrney Uempla)'t^d in trade manu- 
facturcR and agriculturesome supplied from Europe, but 
a great dt'sl rrom tiatis'c sources. Almost all the expen* 
diture on railvyays. canals, and prodijctiv'c works has, how¬ 
ever, l^icen met from funds either obtainittl from England 
or raised in the country by the Government. The savings 
of the natives have been only very sparingly^ contributed. 
Tiieir habit is mere to invest in property under the eye 
and direct control «f the possessor, and altliough here and 
there a useful and ornamental work, a school, a public 
institution, ora palace may have txren erecte'd through the 
munificence of a, mitivc prince iir rajah, no spirit of 
enterprise has been, until very latch', manififst. The 
enormous ahsoq>tion of silver every yestr is one proof of 
diis condition of things; Dealers tti money and the em¬ 
ployers of money in trade receive a much higher rate of 
interest than any* investment in raHwrays w'ould give them ; 
and considering the natural uinidity which ha.s l>ecn en* 
gendered by* ages of insecurity, oppression, and spoliation. 
It is not suq>risfng that there has been hesltatioTi and 
backwardness on the part of the native capital ii^t to 
embark on such ventures. It is the more gnuifytng' to 
jMircejve signs of a change in the spirit of the higher 
classes, who h+tve recogniitcd the value of railways, and 
have used their Influence to ptomotu tltem, and also to 
find local associations formed for making short lengths of 
line through districts in which they live and are interested. 
But, however advantagemts ihb agency may b-, it would 
be idle (o say that, if it is ‘not availaljte in sufficient 
strength, no other course shall be taken lo obtain capital. 

It was hoped that the time hod arrived when, tlit 
private enterprise of this country, without Government aid 
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or inic'fference, wovild Im'c been applied more p^eraUy in 
railways In Iridia. In America may be seen the powerful 
ejects of fmtetprist. Wliy has she her hundred thou¬ 
sand mtlus of railway, and India only her ten thousand ? 
The answer Is given by Major ^aring^ in one of hb lajdget 
statements. This "ni|Hd progress" in America "is due 
to the vigorous commercial enterprise of the people." It 
b in this respect more than in any other that India 
presents n remarhahle contrast. Local capital is either not 
available, or seeks, generally speaking, for more profitable 
investments than Indian railway's affoni English capital 
has only recently Ii^un to turn Its attention to Indian 
railways, and can as yet scarcely be persuaded to dispense 
with Government assistance.'* Thirty years ago efforts to 
attract capital to India for railways altogether failed, 
except with liberal assistance froni Governmem. But as 
time went on the public feeling tmderwenf a change, the 
creditor the Indian Covommeut improved, and promoters 
of railways were gjad tu accept less favourable terms than 
had heretofore been granted. I’ho:® are even caises of 
companies which have undertaken raitwiiys with only the 
grant of land from the Govenunent. The diminiiditng 
value of the rupee has, unfortunately, lately impeded and 
difrcouraged Engiish cnicrpriscj but were it forthcomii^ 
thv true policy w'uuld be to give it every facility to obtain 
success, ft is ihc agency which, if jiKlietausly suppo^ned, 
would give the greatest hojies for hiiurc progress arid 
success. If not !iufficienrly available, unless aided, the 
question arises, should such quasi-private enterprise be 
rejected ? Is h not desirable to enlist its services in doing 
what It can and will useAiUy fierfornr, avoiding the risk of 
any ultimate loss on the part of the State, providiug all 
requisite safeguards for economy and securing the ultimate 
right of proprietorahip for the Govermnent ? 

The rajluray system of India has been laid out with 
the twofold object of securing the grtutest commercial and 
jiolittcat advantages. This was Lord Tlalhousle's motive m 
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rccomiitendin};^ the original moiti linos, and it tins ihriueitccd 
thi: choice of others wliich have sioce been undertaken [t 
Is, in liiiu., almost jtnpossible ti^ sdtet any line whkh would 
rail to ruThl both puqipseii. It is often difiicuk also to 
predict the results which a line through a new country will 
produce. Sometimes hopes are realized, sometimes dis^ 
appointed. It may be almost said— 

^Oft espectotbn falls, and most 
WhdT nHMT it tnotniscA-" 

The cost of the railways has been greater than was 
cxfMsctcd, but the average, which is .ibogt j^*3*ooc>a mile, 
cnmjtares favourably with, Uiost of other countries. We 
have the testiTnony of Sir John and General Stracliey to 
the edect that ** it may confidently be aftinnod that there is no 
country In whidt the rail Wat'S, taken as a whole, have been 
constructed with more econotny.*’ _ In Utter years: the cost 
of construction has been mudi less tlmn it tu^l to bcr« Lines 
on the sft. oin. gauge have been constmeuai in favourable 
localities for 6,000 and ,^7^00 a mile, and metre gauge 
lines for j^j.ooo and ^4-PCO a mile. The greatest engimstr- 
ing diiticiilties have been those connected wiUt the river 
CTC^sings, The shifting nature of the river beds and the 
magnitude of the tloocU were only understood after expe¬ 
rience had been purchased by failures. Piets for foun¬ 
dation^ which were built 70 feet txdow the bed of n 
river, have been undennined by scour and thrown over. 
HivctsalM ha^t; suddenly shifted their channels, and villages 
have been transferred from one bank to another. Some of 
the bridges, such as those over the l lughlt, Gorai, and 
Soane, in Bengal; the Jumna at AUohabad, Agra, and Dcllii; 
the Ganges at Denarcs, Cawnporo, and Allyghur; the Sutlej 
at Lnvdianaand Baiiwidpur; and those over the jbelum, 
Ravi, Nerbudda, Taptet, Chcnlib, and the Endu.'i at Atiocfc, 
are ntagniGcent structures, ^msisting gcncralJy of iron gir¬ 
ders, made in diis country, supported by inem on wdi foun- 
datioiui, constructed of stone, brick, or iron, Tlu*y vary in 
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Jungth from 9ocso Jeei downwas^ aiid have to withstand 
floods which, in some c;a3es, rise u|^'n^^rds of 90 But 

these will, m some ttapecis, lx: snrp^j^taJ by U)e bridge 
now bdng thrown over the Indus at Sukkur, This Is 
on the cantilever principle, similar th that which has been 
.adojited for the bridge over the Forth. The Indus, ul the 
site selectcih is divided by an island into two channds, the 
larger one of which will be crossed by one span of S40 feet. 
There are also somii foonidable works connected with 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, whidi passes over 
the mountain range running parallel with the western i5)ast, 
and forming a barrier between Bombay and the interior. 
Two lines are ciirried up the Ghats at dcvations of 1,915 
and 5,037 present engineering features 0/ no 

ordinary character. 

. Thu liitcst complete information regarding the position 
and working of die Indhin railways Is given in the excellent 
rcfiort of Colontd Stanton, R.E,, the Dinsetor-General in 
India, for (he year ended March 31, 1SS5, From it we 
Icam that the total length then open for tra/fic was 13,004 
miles, and that upwards of 3.500 were in course of con- 
structiun. This lengtlt had been increased lo 12,330 mflea 
by the end of lost year. By the completion of the bridge 
at Aitoclc, an unbroken line of 1.560 miles exEtmils from 
Calcutta to the North-west frontier at Heshawur* .-Vnothtr, 
too miles sliort of it, connects the same place with 
Bombay t'm Delhi. Lines also reach across the contitieot 
from Bomlwy to Aliah.ibad ami to Madras, and a fnrdua' 
one is contemplated which wilt opon up a comparatively 
unexploredi country^ and provide a dirett Ibe hotn die 
tennmus of dm Great Indian Peninsular Railway at Nagpur, 
in Centra] India, to Calcutta, An important line also 
follows the valley of the Indus, connecting the Punjab w ith 
the rising port of Kuirachee, These are the main Itnes- 
Other systems in die Nordi^w'Cst Provinces, i>udh. Boh el* 
kund, Behar. .Assam and Bengal: also m Souihsti India, 
have been, or arc being fontiud. In [turmahy also. 
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railways have been introduced with marked ^access. 
The lines made by die jjuarajitecd companies coat 

05,300.000: the Slate fines ;i‘43,ooo,oOo: those in 
Mative States >^3,800,000: and those by assisted companies 
j^3,400,ooo; in alt, 155.500,000: and upon this capital the 
rex'cnue fast year yielded an average reiura of is. gd. 
per cent The gro>s5 .imouni received was iri$,o66,,2!25, 
and the working expenses /S, 156,15 7, or 5076 oJ* the 
former. The number of passengers carried last ytsar was 
75>^i5itt9t of tvhich 97x13 per cenL consisted of the lowest 
classes, 2^51 of the second, and '46 of the first class. The 
aumber of tons of goods moved was 16,663,000. I wtJJ 
not weary the re.'ader with more figures. Those I liavc 
given are instructive as showing die good work whidi is 
being done. Both ^as rc^ds the increastetl lise of the 
iiniis by the people and the earnings, the progress has been 
gradual and constant : und now tlie raceipts, which come 
from wilting customers^ not only covin* the interest on 
die expenditure and contribiJiit'. lo the revenue of the 
countr>*, but piwide a fund for tvenmally paying off the 
capital. 

The way in which die country benefits from die invest¬ 
ments of Hnglish capita! in Indian radwa}^cannot be better 
cx(>Tuined than in die words of the Famine Commi^ton^— 

"In ilicmue liter sujiiatilE«(i miiwnp, abom loa mlilEitmi of cnjiltiit 
lure IwM tsised. and 3|icBt in Indls, and about ; infUiEtna a year bavn 
liMfi t»Id in Enijlimil lis interest on that otpital; the ntUways pay tluse 
5 milHtiiis by aamiti^ a frots: inenma of re udltloiis, &ve of wliinb arc spent 
id. sragn^ and af!i>id occupa6on lo (be people of Uie country. The peopUi 
who sohintarily pay the 10 ndnionj for the uiO of the eniiicajl ara iheia. 
aelvet largely lienedlcd by ihetn, and vouUl Juurc imd m pny much niuiij 
had they been otitiued to u.% ruder nioiui of cunvcyascc- The^tnioafitie 
of j millions of tiittiesl to England therefete lodicales'thc tareatmeitt of a 
som or money in tndiiL whkh Jjt tuuneroLti waya.has cunEened both dircci 
and tndiioci laenedia on the ooutuiy.^ 

One of these ways is that it reacts upon the capital avail¬ 
able for trade by enabfing It to fructify through die 
Inerted opportunities given fijr Its employment. 
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Tlve rivalrj' whicli has sprung up between Calcutta 
and bombaj'' for the export trade of ihu North-west 
Pr<>vmiKs is an interesting feature in the present posidon 
of nulway and commeEciiil affairs. Jl has been brought 
about by the oompfetion of the two railway sj'steins which 
now connect 'the upper Provinces with tliosc ports respec¬ 
tively* and has been fostered by ihc demand for Indian 
w'lu^ai from Europe. The coinjietitiont if hept within 
proper liffiiLs cannot hut have beneficial effects* not only 
upon the producer and tl^e country at large, but alsj upon, 
the trader and the railways It has already brought the 
charges for transport down from j^s. to Jts. per ion for the 
whole distanct uf SSo miles to Bombay, and has led to 
earnest aticmpts being made to improve the conveniences 
and to reduce the cbuigcs at the two ports. 

Otic partievdar work, undertaken in the interests of peace 
and security* and yet of a strategic chiiracter, remains to 
be noticed. Alonjg the north-wtst frontier iff India a 
etnnpkte sj'stem of railways cotitiectcd with good military 
roads ami defensive positions is in course of execution. 
While fulfilling the poUttcal and military objects for which 
tbe^* are designed, theso railways will be trqually avail* 
able for the peaceful pursuits of ccunmeixe The Jjort 
of Kurrachec prcivide a ready outlet for tixportsi and 
the tvhc’k railway system of Imlia with which the new lines 
are connected will furnish ilie means of carrying on an 
internal trade. A rapid civilizing process wilt thus go on 
ill the hiilierlo wittl and unapproachable regions to the 
north-west tjf India. 

A word remains to ly.' said regarding the telegraphs^ 
which h.ive bccti constructed cotirvly from revenue unditr 
the direct octlcrs of the Government. The length of tioc 
now open is 13,341 with 135 mites of cable. The 

number of mciEages have fncrcased from 786,572 In 1674 
to 1,625,514 In 1H64. and the roedpis irDoi ^{^19^1^*^ 
to The wires esetend to every important p<nnL 

in the ccnmiry, and arc connected with Europe, China, 
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and the AusciBlian CoFuniei by Rubmann^: lihcR. Onn of 
these lines lis in the lunds of the Govcfnnteht, and consists 
of a cable laid in the Persian Gulf from Kotmehee to 
Bbshiro, where it joins the Turkish systemi A land line • 
also is established an Persian territory, and is connected 
with die Indo'European Company's lines frtHn England 
through Russian teTTitory. 

To sum up die hrtanda) effects of all the protluctive f 

public works and die guaranteed railways, the total net 
charge on the revenues of India has been nsiluced from 

911,497 in 1871-2 to j^i 69,343 in 1881-2. 

with the sj^raid of railways and the extension 
of irrigation the country has made great strides in soda! 
progress and material welfare. The post-office marks how 
epistolary intercourse has increaswd. The number of letters, 
now'spapers, and packets was 100.2351503 In >874, and 
203,340,195 in 1884. A wider intcroourse with the outer 
w'orM is shown by the trade returns. Ten ycarsagothe 
i»f merchandire exportetl was ,:^53.^50.763, and imported 
431,874.625, Last year’s returns show that 481.968,451 
was exporued, and 449 * > > 5*374 imported. Confidence 
has been esmblished, ciicdit improviid. The rate of interest 
at which money was borrowed, in t866 was 5 per cent. It 
is now 3J t>er cent. M.'inLifactiwes arc ridng up? the 
juiai3:aJ resources of the country are being developed. The 
i]uantity of coat raised in 1878 was 1,015,210 tons. In 
1883 it amounted to 1,313,976 tons A new and irapor- 
tani trade has apj>carcd. Twenty*five years ago Indian 
wheat was not known in the English market For the 
last ten yfaits it has been annually progres^ng. In (864 
the quantity exported wa.s 15,770 civi- In 1H74 it had 
increased to 1,755,95-1 cwt.; and in the year ending March 
31. 1884. it was ai,oor..tia ewt.,of which io,go8,rio was 
stmt to EnglaotL Sir EvtJyn fearing, in his bitlgei state¬ 
ment in March. 1883. was justified in saying that, “under 
fhvouT^le conditiomii as regards the prospect of a market, 
it would be {Kissiblc within a few years to double the 
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amount of wheat a%’ailab!e for export, that is to say, to 
incfeasc it to about forty million cwl," 

Other causes the extension of railway com muni- 

cation anJ the ferdUsalloti of the soil by irrigation have ttt^ 
doubt contributed to these results; hut, without attribut ing 
to them an undue share, the public works of the country 
cannot be dissociated from its progress. They have tin- 
doubtedty been a V'ery Impor tant factor, ■’ those means 
are the most correct which best acconipJish their ends." The 
ailvajitages arc, however, disputed by some permits. wIh> 
regret that greater facilities are given tu the export of food 
griiins and consider cheap transport cliaiges on the railway's 
to be an evil because they reduce prices in distant markets. 
Such persons would hamper trade and strangle a source of 
wealth, forgetting that what encourages the prtxluctlvc power 
of the country will cvenioully improve the condition of the 
people. Already, says tlie writer of the last ”Keport on the 
MoTttland Materia] Progress of India,” "a higher standard 
of comfort is gradually being recognised among the agrtcub 
tural classes.'* Prices will of course rise when there is 
scaroty, so that a natural self-acting check is placed upon 
the exports of food grain when it can least be spared. 

It U not possibie. within the limlls of thb article, to 
enlarge on the social and moral etiects which the public 
Works of the country' have had upon the people; but it 
may be Interesting to inc{uire how the economic questions 
of over'-pnpii!atii:i]} and food supply are adected thereby. 
As alri:aily stated, irrigation works and railways should 
eventually make iamine Impossible. The tendency of the 
population to Increase will not consequently be subject to 
the check from this cause which it has hitherto received 
The same effect will also lie produced by the efforts 
made in other dtrectioras to subdue [Kistiicnce by propyl" 
sanitiirj* arrangements and* to prohibit female infaiitkide. 
It has been stated that the jiopulation m British uuTitor)’ 
increases at the rale of i per cenL per annum ; but by the 
last census it app*;urs that in ten years the actual rate 
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was '6S per cenl* per annum—vj*,, fnim 206499*611 in 
1S71 to 220,634,245 in 1881. Mirny thinkers have been 
greatly hnpressed by tile condition of tniHa in diia respect, 
and feeling of itlarm have been expressed as to the . 
pusstbility of supporting the people should the increase 
conttnue in the ^me ratio. They assume that the tul- 
tivabte area will soon be reached, iuid that then the fond 
supply will be exhausted. ** There is.”' says Mr, Gifien,* 
"very little new and fertile soil to appropriate there is 
‘*1H> sign that land is rapidly being taken Into cultivation.** 
There are “ signs, on the contrary, of exhaustion in the 
agriculture, and of an approadi to the iimtis of production 
according to tlic means at the disjxjsal of the populatiori." 
And he comes to the conclusbathm " Itidui for many years 
to come will be an increasingly dangerous problem for our 
statesmen bo deal with/’ The <]UGstioti is no doubt one 
which does call for grave coiisidcration, but I veniure to think 
that the productive power of the country has been greatly 
undcrcsiamated, and I ho|H: it Itus been shown by the fore¬ 
going that our administnitors have been ado^Jting 

means for fi<ilving the difficulty. The area Is so vast and the 
maierials (or collecting statistics •io imperfect that returns 
must be regarded as only approximate; hut there are facts 
enough to show that there is still a large extent of unexplored 
and undeveloped country, that considerable tracts of ctiltiv- 
ahle land still remain to be cultivated, that the fortiliiing 
power of the cuJitvated land may. with proper core and 
husbandry, be increasetl, and that ^t the present time the 
food pradtiEc of India not only supplies her own wants, but 
is able to meet th« d*‘ ma ndq of other countries. I’iie total 
area of cultivable iund in British territory is estimated in 
recent returns (and diey are probably below the mark) to 
be 163.340,837 acres, of which 148,991,846 were cultivated 
and 113,3+5,991 fallow. In the Punjab alone there are 
large tracts which only require irrigation to make them 
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fertllt:. Burmah b aIi;o a province wKicfi could provide 
large quantities of food grain. There are likewise exten¬ 
sive disiricts in Central India which, since the rail way 
has been made, Itave become produtera of wheat and 
other grain. The present area under wheat cultivation 
alone may be taken at about 26 ,ooo^ooq acres* of wltidi 
aaooo.ooo are in British territory' and 6iOOO,ocx} in Native 
Sut^ The tdeld hi the former is estimated at i ao,ooo.aiot> 
cwL* in the latter 25,000,000 cwt. The trade witli ibis 
ceuntr)' is influenced by tire prices prevailing here, and these 
are determined by the liarvcsts at Unme, the supplies from 
America, Russia, and Germany, also by the rate of exchange, 
the cost of fre^hii, and the charge for fntcrnd carriage. .A 
greater quantity of grain will become available as the cost 
of transport is retiuctal by the extension of railwai-s. The 
prict in the Provinces will paturally incroast as the demand 
incrtas<« ; bm liicre are other food grains in plenty to meet 
the wants uf tile po|ailation. and the cxpan.sion uf tnule will 
ha vie th e effoet of im])roving the means of purchasing cutn» 
modities from other countried 

The method of cultivation and the cost of produetkm 
varies considerably according to the soil situatioo. and 
mcan>i ol tiTh^tiaiv, In i>omc places the cost has been 
calculated to bi: as Iwv as is. a bushtd or Ss. a quarter* if 
6d. be excluded for rent. Should the market price lie 
I £s. 6d. a quarter* the preduocr could pr< d>ably receive 1 js. 
or 16s,. leaving a maigw of preilt of los. the acre if 2| 
quarttirs are produced, and 4s. if only t quarter Is pn> 
docod. With regard to the alleged exhaustion of the suit 
over cultivation and erupping will of course end fo a failing 
off in the yield of some lands, and tliis ts not uncomntoa 
when virgin soil has been cultimicd. With proper trtat- 
imriii, however, the sod afrerwanls assumes, with wdinary 
means of manuring, a ncrmal condition of fertility* 

iVs regards the quality of Indian wheat, the opinion is 
given by es£Mirts/ after making a scries of candul experi- 

' Mesas. BlacilotigaU Bmijiax 
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mexits mth certain and comparing them with 

American, EnglisJi, Russian^ Egyptian^ and Ao^ralian 
wheai. that they arts exceecHngly oseful wheats: m fact, 
hardly t:qtial!ed for what is dt^hdentand ^vanting in. English 
markets Ijy any other wheat*'' li has accordingly become 
the practice to mix them with home-groHn w heat. 

Sir James Caird, who was a prominent monber of the 
Famine Comraksiottt has also gloomy fordiodings— 

** It b ipipKttiibks,"' Iwi «y3j cann^kcix ihe pri^sem i^uc of India 
acriaiis. sEminduriision. The tmder (he protecnon of out 

rpic m latieiiaing m pumher. The avuttihle lupij it n!!3Jtr s^U 
ooenpiedt cipd much of it b deteriofatiug frem produciiiiinc^ fToni the 
eidiausrmg sj^tem of ;i^cidture. 'l"he Jiwidlesa cks diipwdirt^ bijoux 
hbecociiijig tDOne nonietous: white the demiiinl IW labour dcieg noi in* 
creftse. Scomly b mere freqtKni beaiise the oiaxgia uf prr^uction 
tiejtwd tbe yir^nui ol dit people b beeduting eircr>' ten fcai^ iiiirmwer. 
The femedy for tJiiE ha^ardoui po^iion b in less co^ly fiovxmnient fmd 
esuibliishtneiits* tht eiuetuiitin i?f indu^al eiupluymeat, a iuunder 
oe" tn nd EetmiCi. and thetchy the s^utmitutiQii of un itapcoviif^ fuf Em 
haustinii; * 

Thc&e may l>e useful suggt^tions, but it ia curicus ihat 
Sir James Caird should not have alluded to the importance 
of irrii^atioii mid of the facilities of transport There 
cant however, be no iloubi about his opinion on the^ 
points, for, as a member of the Famine Commissiuiit be 
joined in this wise dedaraiion, that “ it is to the improve¬ 
ment of the internal communications and the removal of 
all obstructions to the free course of trade, accompanied by 
tlie OKtenston of irrigation, in suitable localities, anti an im¬ 
proved agriculture, that we look for obtaining security in 
the future against disastrous failures of the loot! supply in 
tracts visited by droughl. ' In 1879 *he Famine Commis¬ 
sion found that about 20.220.000 acres of cultivated land in 
India, were saibject to Irrigation; which was principally earned 
out by means of wells, Smoo that time the canals alone 
which have been completed will Irrigate 301,000 acre* mop^ 
and new works have been sanctioned at an estimated cost 

* Tht NlatiiiKth eViitA*nr, koL fl p- 736. 
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of about ^3,006,00^ which provide water for a further 
extent of several htmdfed ihousand acres. The prognoi^ 
licatJons of Mr- GifTen arc also qualified by his saying, 
■‘unless there Is an unlooked'for chatige in the character of 
the people.'* That a great idtahge in the conditioa of the 
countrj' and in the character of the people is being gradually 
and exiensivcly produced by the legislative and fiscal 
me^ures of recent yeirrs. as well as by the general progress 
which has been made through education and mteiHrommuni' 
caiitin, must be manifest to all who Have deserved the ex« 
pansion of trade and the numerous rising industries whicb 
have appeared. And this improvement is not confined to 
the feWv Ii is general and widespread, reaching the imor 
village labourer, who with higher wages and tviendcd em¬ 
ployment obtains at cheaper rat(^ his salt, rice, and raiment. 
But, however much has been done, very much undoubtedly 
nermuDS to be done. The obstacles may be considiaMbIc, 
but many of the difficulties cim be met by steady and 
systematic mea.sures for the extension of wetl-selected 
public works. While, ihiurforc, the dangers apprehended 
l>y the high aothorititis just rcfeired to arc founded on 
assumptions which can scarcely be sustained, the remedies 
which tliey rocommiaui are being applied. 

The Govermtieni of India Inis given nrpeaiod proofs lately 
of its dcstru to push forward inqranant railway projects ; 
anil Lord Randolph Churchill showed during his tonnre of 
tifficti that he was a warm and bold supporter of MiJiumca 
recommended by that Government for advancing the pros¬ 
perity of the counin'> Mr. Cno^ the late Under Secretary 
of Stoic for India, who approached the subject with great 
caution from a financial point of view, several limes declaml 
in die 1 louse of Commons that outlay in ihe extmsion of 
railways and other public woriuf sh^d not be relaxed 
Major Baring, in bis budget statement, hujied that “ it may 
be possible ih tlte futtinr to push forward the constnictioit 
of raila'ays at a more rapid pace than in the post.'’ Mr* 

> Ii. Stanho|>e, once nko an Under Seo'etary of State, and a 
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most pnt(lt:nt staiesimm, dc^red " hcuttly that puhtic: works 
should be puairtil forward as the toaiiceB of India Could 
aflord and the matenal condition at the country would 
jusdfy.*' Tlie Committee of the Hottee of Commons, 
which sat in 1884 to consider ‘*the nccei^ty for more 
tapid extension of raHuiiy conimunkation in India,''came 
to the conclusion that the evidence t]ie>' received “in 
favour of a mohe rapid extension ** vpas “ conclustvi^'^ And 
It has over and over again been acknowledged by other 
Secretaries of State and by the Indian Council that to effect 
this object the enterprise of this countr> should be en¬ 
couraged to supply the requisite c^ntaI^ suppiemenled by 
money raised by the CovemmenE or spared from the revenue. 
The policy of a Government like that of [ndia cannot be 
altogctlicr governed by abstract tdeasL There'has lieen, 
and diere probably wili be for some lime to come, an elas^ 
deity about it, showing that circumstances mo^ gtitde it^ 
and that rules should yi.^d to the iiecessLUes^of the ca^ 
While, therefore; financial considerations must be kept 
steadily In view, and must In a great muasnre reguiate the 
course to be followed, it has been acknowledged by alt who 
have sLudied the subject, that wc may proceed with confi- 
dence and courage in making a steady and judicious progress 
in tile construction of wdl-setected and carefully taidrou: 
works of public utility in India. 

jUL 4 N'U DAKVliJta 
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THE POLITICAL GEOG 11 AP 14 Y OF ASIA. 

It has been asked hy those whio provide for the cdncadonal 
tvaivts of tberisiog gunerution, whether puUtiea] geography 
should not be considered an adjunct of historical, rather 
than of sdentihe instruction, 1 f the majority of professional 
Judges have replied by a ntigative—as there is rcasoia to 
infer—it is not improbable that their scrutiny has been 
mainly exercised Tn the schoolroom : and posuch supposition 
it were ivtdl to e^vtend the field of inquiry, and ask whether 
statesmen and politicians of Hpe ^ and cxpeHenoc would 
not have been far wiser ui their generation, and more fitted 
to conduct ncgotiniions for the honour of their country, there 
own personal satistaciion, and die liencfit of their fellows, kid 
they been taught schoul-knnwiedge upon a system in which 
history and geography go hand in hand, and practical 
.^ence U nut confounded with metaphysics? That there.is 
room for amendment of the conventional arrangement in 
thb respect cannot be doubted by any who have carefully 
perused tlic recent statistics connected with tlit subject t 
and when the true state of gec^rapliical tramiiig tit England 
is sifted with reference to pnijctical results, the out^de 
cntic may natuniUy feel surpristKl that reform has been so 
long delayed. If among “practical results '* wu«- included 
the pnKess of dealing with the politicat divLtions of Central 
Asia—lately brought to a stage which might be expressed 
in music by ralhnimdOt Imi lor which, in literary com¬ 
position, a semf>H2olon would be hazardmts^the illustration 
should be neither unimportant nor unititerestiug. To this 
might be adflcd the profier mode of settlmnent applicable to 
unfortunate Egypt, where hitherto no scheme that English- 
men devised, however manifold its pltases and numenms its 
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has hud any scmblanct; of aiicceas* But something 
pfidimlittiiTi’' sliould be ^id by way uf ai^titnenl, anicl Bomt; 
kind of it proposition laid down befurt instanaiss and 
cjEamples art cited or ejciattng' evdls a]>proached. 

Thu whole tjuostton of the uses of geography in all its 
branches—physical, political, and gtnend—and of its true 
position as a scudy in schools, has been prepared for 
.consideration by a plain, precticaJ report, completed during 
the pa^ year by .Mr, Keltic, Librarian of the Royal 
Gcc^raphical Society. This gentleman, a very competent 
csiKinent of e-Tisiing systems in the particular branch of 
learning under review, basi in his capacity of inspector 
lilt; Societj', published a valuable of (he infor¬ 

mation collected at home acid abroad on the subject i and 
hi^ puifier is of tiiat comprehensive nature tliai it may wen 
sceve as a ready guide and tderence to those individual 
members of School Boards or governing bodies of schools 
who are sufifjdently serious and eneigtttc to mean as well 
as to talk about reform. Not only does the writer lav b.irc 
tile many ddocts of our home system of teaching geography 
—if indeed it can be called *‘sysiiim“ at all-^hui he 
analyres the methods of teaching the science on the con¬ 
tinent of Lurope and m ^meric^ *1 he cumeutA of 
Germany. Austria, Frana^ Italy, Swtuerland, Belgium, 
Holland, and Spain, alt pass in review before the resuter in 
the body of his report i and the appendix is full of illus- 
traEfOQs of the work done in universities, academies, and 
scltools at home. The outcome ol the whole iiKjiiiry 1$ the 
incontrovertibie fact that England is behind her neighbours 
in a department of ordinaiy educaiiun for which she possesses 
the means of fjeing far before them ; ami it ia mu illt^gical m 
jifiirm tliat Uiis neglca rif her quasi-domestic responsibilities, 
if not speedily repaired, may prove, in the case of a rising 
gefieratlon, as it has already done in the insLince of ciders 
and grey-beards, a source of naiiona! detriment and political 
decline. 

Mr. Keltic’s report, at first Jiittmded for the couticil-rbom 
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of Savile Rowafonc, bus stnce btsn made; public, 4iid furmol 
one oJ the most atiracih'^i Aljerdceo 

meeting of the British AsHodation in September last Its 
, publication may be said to mark the second decisive step 
taken by the Royal Geographical Society in its praiseworthy 
efforts for the promotioti of giiographical knowledge in this 
country. The first was the grain of prices to such public 
schools as those to compete for them. This wdl-meant 
experiment failml in its main object of arousing emulation 
and enthusiasm. •’ In schools' 

medals were instituted, and were continued for sixteen years* 
until in 1SS4 the Society was induced to discontinue ihein 
by the unsatisfactory nature of the results." During the 
period of probation, as it may be termed, sixty-two medals 
werc awarded, but recipiems were forthcoming only from 
sixteen selioob or CDltegcs, and two of the sixteen—Dulwich 
and Liverjjoot—carried off ihiftj*. or nearly half the whole 
numlier of awards! The priw-giving was supplemented by 
other aiirmpis to evoke symi^thy; but verily no tire was 
kindled, and tliroughout all. the majestic cotiventiooaliam 
of Government remained utterly blind to the significant 
drcmnstance that an independent society was acting as 
an unpaid but not tmw'Orthy adjunct of a tnintsierial de- 
panmcfiL Mny the direction now taken lead to a more 
successful result, and cititst not only the sympathies of 
govemments in its behalf, but Imbue ministers themselves 
with the conviction tliat mihoui a knowledge of countries 
and fieoples our intctfercncc is injurious and offensive I A 
refined and education has undoubted charms and 

advaniag'rs. It exercises & civiluting inllLenco upon the 
Tuder nature and innate sdfishness of man; but of itaeb' it is 
an insutfirieni qualifiratioii for professional duties. Faulty 
t|uotatioos and false quantities may excite bugbter. But 
faulty counsel in difitcultie' and dangers — a False move in 
a natJoinal emcigency—tears and iamcniaiion would often 
be more appropriate for these, as they excite the scorn and 
derision of the whole world. 
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We art* audiomativer}' told that, at one of our grBUtest 
public schooK which may (hlfly hiken as representative’ 
of its cbs 3 , there is no sysremaric teaching of geography at 
all, but that "in the history lessons, as welt as in tht^ 
classical lessons, a certain antouiu of geography b intro¬ 
duced incidentiy." Again, if we look at the univorsiites 
abroadt it has been found the custom, until rjuitc lately^ 

. both in France and Genhany, to combine the chairs of 
geography and history under one professor. Now tht* 
incidental character of geographical instruction is a tacit 
deebration of its unimportajice, which every day’s ex- 
penencG shows to be without warrant ; and its combination 
with history may be an expedient to rtmtler it less dis¬ 
tasteful titan it appears ns a separate study. But a useful hint 
may be taken from the continental practice ; and a partial 
fusion of tw’o departments ctfocted, which would commend 
itself to common sense, and. 10 judge from the recorded 
opinions of certain of out educational experts, might not 
be objected to by head-masters in England collectively. 
Let us. then, endeavour to extract from the lessons of 
conventional geograjihy that part which is inseparalile 
from the study of natrons and people, ami place it under a 
new and more appropnate head. In this view, so-callcd 
*' Political Geography," stripped of its purely sdentihe 
belongings, would be taught in conneciton with htstor)’, and 
made an essential ingredient in the early training of linu'sh 
statesmen, whose after-reputatioii should be more or less 
the outcome of a university career, tiie groonding of a 
public or grammar-scliool, or private tuition. It is dimeuk 
to reconcile the amaigamaiion of what may be considered 
“ sdentific " geograph)’ with hisioiy’. One is as thoroughly 
a|>an from the other a* gefdogy is from astronomy. 

Green’s "Historj’ of the English People" is mi un¬ 
recognized form of political geegraphy in itself. A similar 
bistor)* of tlie inhabitants of Turkistan or other divisions of 
Centra! Asia—of Persia of Armenia, Egypt, or any region 
in which the British lion has been, or may be oiled upoo 
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tv make a demattiitracifin, »r prcn'e iis right to sttpremacy— 
would be Invaluable if equally rich in amimte and useful 
infonnation« What it would lark to be u perfect guide and 
, text-IxMik CO Her Majesty's advisers, commissioners, and 
dtplomaiistSy would be. first, the purely geographical element 
essential to ifu:: comprehension of questions the practical 
nature of which will be appreciated in the suggestive 
names of Panjdch and Zulfakar Pass; and, secondly, the. 
more general cthno'geo-graphic teaching which would serve 
to indicate the kind of government adapted to modern 
Egypt, t Jur business now is with the first of the two 
rEquiremenis only. 

An illttsiration of my tnawiing may be found in the 
'contrast between M. Lessors knowledge when, hist year, he 
broke ground in bis diplomatic mission to Lcwulon, ;ind the 
km>wledgc of thoiO with udiom he came to confer. ,-VddiuanaI 
'jxamples are repeatedly supplied in the “ Further Corre- 
spoiujejux regarding Central Asia” pubUslied rluring the 
last two years, than which few pages of any Blue-borjks 
contain lessnns of weightier import. If to a coirnterpart of 
the *'1 listoiy of rhe Hngltsh People " were added another 
coontcqiart of Henslct’s admirable voltimef^ in which the 
shifting boundtirics of Emopt':an States are displayed in 
carefully prt^aied maps, ample tn.'itcriai wnnifl be obtained 
lor the kind of manual required: and it is ttnitkely chat, 
coached in such lore os this, our diplomatic alumni would 
need the aid of the outside world to solve a professional 
problem, however compltcatcd, whether presented in Europe 
ftr Asia. The Russian ambassador must have had a sense 
of our tleficicndes when, in discussing tbc Zulfabir aiiair, 
he *■ was dispostn] to recommend that the question should 
be referred to a Geographical Commission.’'' But then 
Russia is strong just where we are weak. Her Astatic 
department is mil a purely administrative secretariat. It 
has Its saraa/jf and experts in various briujches of useful 
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I^olitlcaT giiOgfapHy is not with het, ris vritli tis. 
an tU'Stndred, ill^Idined section of an unpopubr anil 
almost neglected science, k is part of her hisicny, and her 
history is a guiding^stur to her diplomacy. Above all. she 
has not that instinctive horror of hastem countries^ Eastern 
lore, and Eastern poHttes peculiar to so many Engtishmeo, 
who have not been drawn towards tlurse subjects by cir¬ 
cumstance or fortuitous connection. 

Ill plain language, why should we not hnow in our 
public as a maiccr^f-counie outcome of professional 

training, all that is neeeasaiy to be known of the histoncally 
—^nay. classically—interesting remans east of the Caspian ? 
Why should it have become the undignified habit for high 
authoritfes to seek from outsiders that iniormatloi] which 
they should either tbemsdves possciss. or which their 
onpivvi^s should he able to communicate to them at a 
moments notice ? Were it not that in this country' very 
little general interest is taken in the details of foreign 
politics, ranch less of Oriental diplotnaq*; and moreover 
that the middle classes care little, and the wotking 
classc!! still less—rather perhaps hnvt^ positive ofajoction 
to be talked to—about such things, the spectacle of his 
legislator's ignorance might be hurtful to an Englidt- 
man's patriotism. But, unfortunately, there is a dangerous 
spirit of faissi'r JaftT at work among Her Majesty's subjects 
as welt ns advisers; and unless a wea|ion of attack or 
defence be sought in them for }>ar^ piiT|i05cs, hundreds of 
questions are left unsifted or in darkness, through neglect 
of examining which the prestige and character of England 
matefially suffer. 

ft may be said there Is no recognized histof)' of Central 
A.sia which could be accej^ted as a text-book for juvenile 
aspirants to statesmanship, and on which the necessary 
amount of political , geography could be ingrafted to make of 
it ii model manuaL Such objection is undoubtedly valid; 
for the British stripling, with a natural and not unhealthy, 
or to-bc-discouragecl, propensity to cricket and football, and 
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imlisposctl to «jctm mental exertion under tlie somewhai 
tuxurioiid ^'Mcm of public scbooK can hnrdly be expetttd 
to coinpilc for blmself the stray infor mati on to be ohtaltietl 
• from books, pamphlets, and gcoigraphicaJ semis. The task 
would wear him out, and the ditidgerj* involved would 
r/rr/j;) be unbcnidug a jijrowmg leader of 
But lher^^ is no rtawrt why the matter should not be taken, 
in hand by writers ptxtfessfon is to cducale youth. 

They might readily trim up into the form proposed 
existing bisibries of [European Siatts { and the pieparaiicm 
of a school history of the lands known ivithin the po;sciit 
cmtiin', as Independent Turkistan {though now for die 
most part ubaorbeU within the dependencies of the White 
Cssir). would supply them with a %*cry wholesome and 
useful occupation. 

Let us fiir a manient, however, ooncentrweour attention 
on the five maps cootamed in the parltamentury nUiL-book 
market! ** Central .%ut Ko, j "■—maps intended *’ to 
accompany No. s and ^ (rBRj) presented to both Hovtses 
of Parlitimeni by cummuind of Mer Majesty, in May last," 
£tt possauj be H remarked, that the '* No. 4 “ htru notM Is 
so far anomalous thal. whilst also '* prciiented ”—in othiir 
Words, laid subslanti ally on the tabic of an iis^mbly coni' 
posed of prcjumubly teasonable . living men “in the afooe- 
said May. more than luilf of the letters which it contains ary 
vmittn .i^fr thi 31J/ of that tttantk, ee,, in June, July, 
August, and September! These five maps generally 
indicate the countiy from Merv Nordi, to Herat South: 
as also thill between* Shibarghan {here transcribed " Shibir 
Khan ’■) East and Saiakhs West “ a tract comprisiai 
within paralJds of N. huioide and 4tf>, and mefidiam* 
of E. longitiidc jtf*/ 3 nt! Now what do wt, as an 

educated people, know of the history of this particular 
region compared with that of Trance, Ocrmany, Italy. 
Belgium. Holland, or other European empires, kin^omsiOf 
K-publits about which we learn a good deal, irrespe^ive oI 
book insUfUcUoit, from the afterHlmner conversation of 
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Tiibth'cs and ac^iialiitances ? Wkai dhi wrc Icitotp of its 
_gpeagTaphy uncii taught by ^tscial circumstances, by M, 
Lcssur nod Captain i ioldtch ? 

Before coming to a pmcticjil illustiatioTi of a pattern ^ 
history of CentT^ Asia, or any section of ihai ami of 
fpitstionabie extent, in ihc wide sense suggested, it wert: 
well to revert to the unsatisfactory dcsigmuion " political,” 
coupled, as in the case of anthmotic, wUh a biuticli of school 
education, as to examine more do^Iy what (las hitherto 
iMben, and what is at the prestint day, understood by the 
compound term. That the aidjeciive is e da s ti r. is a stdT 
evident proposition. Few persons will contend that its 
application to the noun substantive ‘'economy" is that in 
which it is understood by the agitators of Hyde I’ark 
and Trafalgar Square, when used to qualify their noisj' 
xlemonstrations; 

Definitions of poiittcal geography have been many and 
variform. The following five are taken at random—the 
Hrst from an cncyclopmdiii, the others from cheap and 
popular school-books—> 

J, ‘'TTw: lieaciipdflB of the poUtioi: or athitnry dirwiiins ind Dinii* of 
Licptntii*. nod ilatrs : aliO Of the Ian. :nHidn irf ginKTiiiucnl. 
Will orpuiiiilinB winch prnidl m ihe defferant cwRine*,“ 

s, “ Dttiiioo of the caiith inlO wnom esunirio, and manTicii, <u*lernu, 
trill ocCU|iUttHl of inhjiJjitiiiits.'' 

3. " Thr drsiaiooi and himny of tsatioiM and people." 

4. ”A dcscrilitiati of she tnhdtriling ibe ti3iIKir»ftl 

eOUMriJCSi Eltwl tlicif 

5 Dfdjitiif trt pdlitirat jHKSf^phyt* rfia Uai jmlmitf 1=11* *' 

the iHmiDEti erf the kuii Etiiade hy maakhid aito COTttffk^ pfonoeap 

: tlior ^OTiermneM, (Dwm, fWtBieJ 

nnnulAotife^ jieif eveiythiots twtng rkwoci with reueiwe Ui 

ihe xmftcuiJ ilivliEGfas iciii vtteks mmle 

Now thi!£c:, in triitJb^ denote little if anjthifig Jti^lre tluiil 
w^utd be fbuttd m atij' resptsctable h^toiy. Engliui<l f^>r 
liuitanccp v^hether Roman BntaLn^ an Anglo-Saxon king- 
donv, or conquered by the Norman \VTIliam, b put before 
the student by it* approved histomns io respeei of general 
jihj’sical aspect and temiorial divMons; tribes or fixed 
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tnliabitante, their origin, miuiiiers and tusieims. i^tgion, 
riles and sacrTficds; as well as minute details of govenmieat. 
The expression, ho^vever, is n&i confined to the vague yet 
narrow di'fmition of the asinmon scbool'book, nor even to 
that of standard educational works, h must be rather 
taken as apprehended by the sdentifit: geographers f>F 
England, cambinetl with those who take an Intelligent 
Interest in the subjtsct,without aspiring to fill the vacant 
professorial chair of an intended science—all, in short, 
who, vvhiiiever their individuaJ i^ualifkatlons, an* as feamctl 
and safe authorities on the questions with which they deal 
as are to be found m Her Maj^ty's dominions. Rut the 
JiUa obuined for investigatton arv more plentiful tlinn dear, 
ami we find amalgamation of all kinds of geography so 
much the fashion, and separation into distinctive d;epart 4 
menus of study so rare at school examinations—even thosei 
conducted by the experts of the Royal Gecpgraphical Society^! 
that, although ready to admit the plea of juhtificatlnn for 
the course pursued, w’e are [unruled to find our needle in 
the Itay. For tnsiancie, among eighteen questions pro¬ 
pounded to the crunpecitors from Harrow School in 
is called, *' A genefnl paper set for l^dy Strongford's 
Geographical PfiJMs,” we find one, No. S, as follows; "Write 
n short history of Spain from the names of places in it, and 
nicntion all ihc names of places hi the world you think of 
rlerived from Julius cn* Augustus C;esar, or tiny other Komu 
Emperor." Another, No. to. Is ilius stated; "Gent 
Kaufmano is just ilead. Draw a map of the Oxus 
Jaxones basins, shotting the posmon!; uf the prinoj 
Klianates subji^atcd by Russia during the Iasi thirty years I 
Discuss the poHlrion of Merv. What river is it <m P " Thti 
first of these would appear to 1«, under rules of commor 
*iense, unaffected by canventicmal t«rms, nithcr historicaf 
than geographic^] — diougli decldtilty bearing on geo 4 
grapHy, and less directly oa archmolt^ and philology j 
whHi; the second looks mainly poliitcaL The sdi-ntifid 
aspect of the Ojtus and Jaxiiatis, and the position of Mcr^ 
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and its rK*tr are so oversliadttwed—ii might almost Iw saiit 
so ''sai upon —by the opening assertion, that it is imposr 
sibte to disconnect the one from the other. It b as if the 
guiding note had been stnick, and tlte monotone r^uLited 
accordingly. Was it that die examiners had in view the 
Russo-Afghan difficulty to be developed a year <ir two 
inter ^ There was something almost prophetic In the 
aptness of their proposition, and it is unfoitunate that 
attention was not pnid in high quarters to the w'aming 
imp)ted. But, although our rulers may not object to the 
aid of a loyal and competent society in promoting the cause 
of Stare education at no cost whatever, not even of 
Interference with Schtiol Botirdsi ii would be unbecoming 
Ute dignity of a ministerial bureau to accept its advice in 
tile matter of foreign politics, though lendcied in Inucntloes. 

It so happens that during die last three montlts—^thc 
first quarter of the current year—the question of ‘^Geo¬ 
graphy in its leiatioA to Hbtory^" has been treated by a 
gentleman of great iibility and fare experience in travel, 
in a paper prepared for the Royal Geographical Sodety. 
Professor Br>'ce*s * lecture was deUvered in the roonts in 
Great ^larlborough Street, which the Society had tem¬ 
porarily hireil for the gratuitous edification of the public. 
«!0riching them with a large and varied collcetion of illus¬ 
trative maps and other appropriate objects—^tlie ivhole 
thing being part of what has been already referred 10 as 
its second decisive step taken to promote tJie knowledge oi 
geography. The tccuirer may liave, and has—^hts funcres 
:uul Crete bets, [xnhaps his predilections and prejudices— 
but It must be in man}' respects a subj^ of congratulation, 
even to tliosc who tbffer from him in politics, to find that 
one who has diaplayctl so keen and enlightened an interest 
In the practical uses of an imjtortant but undervalued study, 
lias t>cen authorized, as it were, to bring his scientific 
acquirements in these matters to bear upon the conduct ot 
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our relations with foreign Stares, ft cannot, for cxampk, 

Lc fiis function to deny tluL acquaintance with the ethno^ 
grapby luid geography of Centra] Asia would ha^'c been 
an invaluable qualification for u Biitisf] statesman wbose 
mission it was to of the Panjdeh quesdon and its ] 

accom{iaayiag f>erp1cxidc:s: "\^1lere ts Panjdeh? '* and 
“What is Zulfakdr?*' may have naturally been asked by 
the outside puldic on hearing of the first telegram which 
gave prominena* to tliese places, Not so the responsible 
authorities. The Foreign Office should have had all such 
details and c.Kponents of them within itself, and a glance at 
the first in brief consultation witli the second should have 
sufficed to place the teadef and representative of the tiatioa 
in a position to meet his jiolitical antagonist, whoever be 
tn^htbe. Of courKa general acquaintance with the history, 
ethnography, and geography of CentraJ Asia are pre-sup*- 
posed; for it is needless to argue that such a groundwoiik 
as this is more than a flisMtmittm for a statesman whose 
mission it is to adjudicate on the question of right to 
territory so fnr removed from his own Europe as to be 
soinit of the river Oaus and east of the Caspian Sea. 

In dealing with Asia, the lecturer describes the natural 
causes of scant population, insignificant commerce, and 
absence of wealth. Me atso shows witli truth and inge¬ 
nuity. the tnaiufest causes of separaiicin. or almost isolatinn. 
which exist for the respective nationalities, or groups of 
states, in their relation.'i one whh the otlter, the outcome 
being that " the histDricai rcUtions of Centra! Asia " are^ as 
n natural consequence. “ rather with the east, than with the 
West or south. This may be held ti> be a political ri^sutt 
arising from physical conditions. But a brief extract will 
afibrd the filter e.\planadon— 

“OBalml Asia hss cxime CMhiSfflRujvielf JiuJe into ihfi htsioiy ef tte 
w(»kL VtTirashchflsaunewbj acadi** «tti»aiaaofhttadoi,Bsmite 
tiino of (lie Huns, io Uie timea of Zraghis Kfaan and Tiiwnir, thee 
timdhif uib«* have aeldwa maamiflud thdr euBrteCiim inlh ibc asUre^ 
SotuciiBMs Uny bare sbtunk tuefc, thdr empirfe Lieii^ bmkett op after <me 
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<st two ^meisupiu^ Soitietjinc* ihc^ luve becmtie otwabed, «* iheToria, 
i)<ca^ tlie OtitiRiBn Titrtii m< la a comjuiraiiKly muJll nf {lute 

' r^tar btoodi TIitt« ia a tiiixtura of Tumtnun htood. but th«^ at? nuiinljr 
ftusfKtieii of tlte ]'>«Diik unoH|$ whom thcjr acittiiL Tb^ emjtlrcs aoiae' 
tiniB ntamWrt thv&uwUTS ih that my to ths oev rirmiaxtancKa tiiido' 
wltit^ th^ come, anct th< TurkUh Enipiro Unti on tu 4wr own day. And 
the Mogul Eflifimiaited to oitr nwn day, fur it ma nM alxsalutely pot oa 
end to tOt the Quern became EmiHiSi of India, altbuugh it wai p ract ka t ly 
ended Ixfotre. Here you have the ^ tiut, whenerkf the C’eninl Aaktk 
taor oeine do«n to the west or Kiuth, they get (evened hnin the odgiiui] 
^ndb, ^\1iether they found cmrdTet rjr an id^rbid ami to dkappesav is 
lUHthrr Ciiae b the tonnetaian maintmniid* Hut in the cbjiI: they eantpicted 
CKuta, Aiul their connvctiati » mainuinctl bcoiue there ta no auch Juirier 
between live great CfUitra] ptqteau <iJ A.va and the ralleye nf Ceotn] Asia 
anri Chmm ni thete i* hi the tpwt, nr at the nountanu in the wuiiiiAnd tti 
ihts day China rules there;. Ilie earmeeittin belwcen them and Chiiu b 
tnnwiained, wherea ihr comtecuon betureen t^xitnl Asia and the reit of 
Adi came to an end, and in tBo-st rua ome u> an end tfety sooii." 

Poetically tipenking, [t is liite trt the day tt> Inquire 
wheUter the above - records J phj'sicai reasons are hdd 
appi'tcable to the advance <d" modem Russia south and east 
of her original limits i but in a scientilic point of view tiic 
cjtiestiun is of interest- In her contmuoos ami onwanl 
movemetiE, she has certainly gone far to ignore any natural 
barriers of separation, and the bovindaries which are now 
contended for as tite Arrw/ff/ of her Turkmin conquests are 
wholly exceptional and abnomial. If a series of steppts 
and open deserts are the main features of the vast regioti 
between Orenburg and tlie Kizll Kum, the geography of 
lands to Uie eastwards Is of quite a difTercnt character. 
But whether at the Tajan and Mutgluib, or at the Pamir 
and sources of the Oxus, there is no trace of " scs'erance 
from the cungiaal stock/' The Muscovite is as much a 
Muscovite in Tashkand as in Tula, and serv« the Tzas 
vrith tile same blind devotion at Khokand as in Kacan 
Accortlingto our .stamlard manuals, these facts in Lhemselves 
—relating as they do to " political and arbitrary divisioiis 
and limits of empire, kingdoms .ind states," or, as otherwise 
expressed, *' to the divisions of land made by mankind”— 
are siHctly political geography." On the other band, to 
observe and note them i^ we are told, “ historical." After 
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alt* the great object is to foresee and proWtIc ag^'iist dieni 
■jrfien they are unjust and injurious. Any actian taken, 
however, though it serve the cause of poItticaJ geograpb)^ 
muse evklefiily be conftned to the domatii of what is con* 
ventionaJty termed " poUtics." 

Would it not, then, be wise and reasonable to combine 
the studies of lusiorj- and poHtrcal geography—putting n 
witter interiireution than tlie conventional one upon the 
[alter dcsiguation—in such a manner that the two together 
should be just the sort of pahihm dispensed to the rising 
genefution of stuesmen. diplomatists, and all who aspin.* to 
tile name of politician ? May we not, movcover. impiut to 
the disli so much of the favour of actual ^' politics” that it 
be found not only wholesome, but agreeable to the lasic > 
bew' habitnh of institutions or societies wherc this 
is bmUiicd from debate, will fall to rixc^izc its presence in 
some under^current of special interest immediately affecting 
the subject discussed, though its action be not apparent alioi-e 
tfau surtact*. A:j to wimt we should learn of Grntru] Asia 
to qualify ourselves for laying down a principle of adjudica¬ 
tion of its lands on behalf of India, or the allies of India^ 
any ati^-er now given to question has no prtieusioD to 
apply in an educational sense, nor to be treated in any 
other light than as die merest suggestion. The olijcct b 
rather to demunjitrate that, if a little learning be a danger- 
oiis thing In the transitions of ordinary mankind, it is more 
than dangerous in the case of those whose proceedings 
involve the welfare and happiness of thousands. 

Asia itself is a stupendous study, but tJie difficulties may 
be smooiiitd lo the learner by the judicioiw employmeni of 
meilunl which, after disposing of essential generaiiricss, 
would naturally tend to division and subdivision. The firtt 
would imply a such as Turkistan ; the second, a 

group of States, or single States only, .such a.>i Bukltira and 
Khiva Given, then, a pankular area, the next considera¬ 
tion should be to explain its physical geography. TJiLi 
should comprise the scientific description of its moumains. 
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rivers and vaJIty^ Ite orography should t>j ^ontprehtinsivt 
m nispect of direction, elevation, waier-sheds, and connect 
tion with plains and plateau; its hydrography should treat 
of soiuxtis and mouths, badns, draimige, and connection 
With lake and swamp. Climate and the more important 
Ibnns ijf aniroal and vegetable lift should succeed in due 
course; indeed, sonitrhing of geOilt 3 gy,aoo 3 ogy, and bomny, 
and it may be more besides, might reasonably be added to 
satisJy the retiuiremimts of purely seiendhc teaching. After 
sti'enct:, history’ would follow, and, joined to history, an 
account of tlie religion, [Tuinoer^,.and customs of the people, 
as aifocted by the blstorlcal oarmuve; a statement of the 
artifkial lines 0/ separation -which have replaced natural 
boundaries in consequence of the wa(%, revulutioiis. or 
arbitrary changes which have cliariLcterized certain reigns o*" 
epochs ^ an exposition of the fonn or fonn^ of government 
in vogue at diflerunt periods: and, hnally, a chapter on 
trade and commerce, including a notice of indigenous pro* 
ducts and manufactures. Maps, applicable to relations of 
territoriai ebanges, wtiuld be of bnmensc value; and a his^ 
tofian’s criticism on these relations, if offered in that fair spirit 
which alone is jusdfted in composing bistoiyy would l>e an 
indlspensabte complement- 

The herties of mythology and fable might be passed 
over with brief remark; but there Is a classical period htr 
Central Asia which our rising generations should not 
Ignore, Khiva, resusdiated os Khwiriam, and jik inbab!* 
tants ronicmberod as the Xopturnim of Herodotus, might be 
carried back 10 an early date indeed. If Bukhara- could, m 
like manner. T>o tdentthed—as has been assumed — tvith the 
Bazaria of Quintus Cuitius, its origin would also be traced 
up to ihe good old times which supply fjrstdt^^sons to 
public schools In England. ThomvTis, the Buadicea of the 
Scythian plains—if historians, found trustworthy in many 
details, are to be believed in this—rutetl in ihc tracts 
bordering on the Aral Sea. Later historical characitts, 
however, rctiulre a closer study than it has Intherto been 
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tlicir tot to foceive at titt; haitda of our translators of 
Oriental anoalsu 1 n the on^nats they were clearly icitt^h 
ligtble human Iwings to the aonulUts as to their readers. 
Trans 1 ate 0 » they are but dry bones to European 5tudctits» | 
unless the iransluior. or other tjuaMctl exponent, endeavour 
to invest them vrith some kind of life. He may despair of 
imparting that stron^^ Individtiality whtth Macaulay has 
succeeded in doing to James and William in English 
history: but he may seek more clearly than he usually 
docs to explain the remarkable idiosyncrasy which has had 
such nutrvcllous eltoct upon nuUjons of Orientals. Jenghlx, 
Babar, Tjmdr* Akbar, Mohmud of Gbaroi—all these and 
many others are to the ordinary reader in this country simply 
names, or, at the most, shadowy %ure 3 of good or evil, con- 
(jucrors and tyrants, or benefactors and models of enlightcn- 
inent. Something more should be done with them IT they 
are -w^anted as warnings or examples to future ages; br. If 
their lives and tsircers are to be utilbcd for the student of 
history, who would find in them that insight into Hastern 
character winch is of the hlghi^ tmjwn in the Western 
curriculum of study. 

The object of the present paper is not, however, to dis¬ 
cuss the precise terms that sltould be applied lo the several 
divisions of geography, nor the ptinciple on »hkh these 
ditisions should he laid ilown, for purposes of general 
education, U is ratlier to show how the science itself 
might be rendered useful to a school of statesmen and 
politicians ; to those who, having made the most of clasdcal 
studies by achieving new rranskuiotts, stdccting apt quota¬ 
tions, and oihcrwtse showing a real, honest appreciation of 
their favouriui authors, are yet unable to affirm (the inscuice 
b given advisedly) whetlicr Baghdad or Tehran b the 
capital of modern Persia! 

But Ictus roven to the region selected asgTOimd-work 
for a supposed toxt-book, and. leaving the scene of Russo- 
Afgliati discussion with a hope that the present good under¬ 
standing will be permanent, and the eventual solution 
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mutually satisfactory and honourable;* cominui* the 

^eoj^TiipbicH) tllusiratioo south of I^anjtich and Sarafclw 

towards the Arabian Ocean, As ft will be necessary to keep 

tviihin certain limits. let these be found between the 38'' and 

6c^ meridians of E. lon^iude. Here there is a vast tmci 

liute cared for by Shah or Atnir, though, for the most part, 

belonging to one or the other. About it a great deal is 

known in England through the operation of minor lajliiical 

missions, and the energy of individua! explorers; but the j 

knowledge is turned to no pracltca! account; because it has 

long since been put aside as i.'alncliiss, and the particalnr 

question from which it n-as originally acquired has been | 

substantially shelved. This is not, however, the light in 

which it would have been regarded had a manual of politi* j 

cal geography, such as above suggiisied in outline, been an 

e^entiut part of the history taught in oar public schools and 

from university chairs in the first two quarters of the pre- ■ ( 

sent century. Had such been their training, our guardians I 

of ttMlay might have seen in the lands under notice, not only I 

the barren deserts displayed in incomplete maps, but conn- I 

tries through which a great commercial road once oonnecieil j 

the East with the W^est 1 they would, haply, have pondered 

over dial bygone tniffic, and, tinder the pleasing retrospect, " 

have felt gratified that England’s thankless task of politlcai 

arbitration and settlemem might be supplemented b)- the | 

mure humane and philanthropic office of reviving national [ 

tniercomnumication. More than tliis, the)^ wouM have j 

noted ihc political uses of this outer frontier of India—this 1 

frontier outride a frontier which our interference once j 

^ In the t*TOCC^iimgi of the Fienth Gef^gniphiut Soctely ol ttuz i yth 
df JftntKiry liiM » The extnict of a Tetter ilum Af. ilBitcd Mam'liak^ 

JjicuMty 11 thi from wSttd^ the follownig miy l>i: 

fitcfion: cotdinl co-opesation of tlit Ehglbli Ddcgatct Tiaiad meU 

fificcuufed our own fUKfine desre of cefniinij.tiTi|c. tbia i^medboni llint the i 

whole fwnkf imm ZuUh]t.Ti to MiJiictiiii: Tni \wn fiwJ In the coutk of ^ 

M week* VVe iniiT ikn Ihe second part of crtit li^ ftfie dfiiKrtal ot 

i:bfi iwt between the Aftifghib and Oitoa^ will prts^i lao difliiniTtla | 

Uwn the prs J and that sdj be cotacliuied ibout A|jiril m JAny^ iSSfr.^ [ 
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formalTy excised lias caused to be respected. They 
might, moreovcT, have lit upon a method to convert ihiit 
hastily and imperreetty tieJined frontier into a hold, unmis¬ 
takable line whtdi, If canivd on from Iturat to a seaport 
in Makran, might have taken the form of an Intemationai 
railway by which Russia ivoutd have found an outlet to the 
sea without disturbing the pt^ce of nations. In htic, such 
lessons of potidca) gec^^phy, drawn up for supplying 
useful information on panicular lands and people; would 
enable those who had learned them to be prepared for :dl 
accidents, and thus deprive accidents themselves of the 
character of emergencies. 

Half a century ago—shon of some five y<*ars—the writer 
of these lines was in the Hongkong waters, on board of a 
foneign rorvetit (im nationality is of no consequence, for be 
it noted that tilings are very differently managed now by 
the same people, whose navy has made imm^e progress 
in more modem times), when a sudden change in the 
weather gave indicHtlon of a coming typho<m. In an instant 
all was confusion and uproar; the presence of victors was 
more or less disregarded; the air was filled with sounds 
amid which the needed orders were barely fo be distin¬ 
guished from superiluous shouting, and it is an open 
fquestion whether the captain himself did not seize a capstan- 
liar and flourish it over his hr^acL It was a source of satis- 
fiictiun to tJic llrirish guests to escape from the scene of 
bewilderment, and betake themselves to the humbler but 
more composed merchant-transports of their own countr) 
with which the harbour was filled. And very thankful did 
they fee! that such a scene txiuld not have been witnessed 
on luwfd of any of Her Majesty's ships, where discipline 
and good sense go lumd and hand tegether, and panic and 
disorder would be results dkimeiricalty opposed to cverj' 
ila/s practice, training, knd teaching, pur statesmon 
slmuld belong to the same school as our saiIor¥, whu^ 
bearing is equally Cilm and resolute in Eastem as in 
Western waters 'r but, abs^ whatever their success in 
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Europe, tlte^ tj’phodn of Oriental polttics often finds thnm 
weak when they should be determined, and noitnshh)^ an 
tmmeafiing opstan-b^ when they should ' issuing 
ihstmedons with that clear and passiottless voice which ist ^ 
the unfailing evidence of cjcjjericncc and matUFc judgment. 

F. J. Golds inn. 




VILLAGE SANITATION IN INDIA. 


Muc 4{ has been done vvilbin the last generation to promote- 
saiuUitign in India. In the great Presidency cities, the 
capitals and commcicia] centres of Eastern, Sauihem. and 
Western India, adequate supplies of pure vruier have been 
pm^'ided; drainage has been greatly improved: sciendiic 
systems of sewerage have been devised and are now 
appimching cumpIetJon; marshy spots have been, or art* 
being, reclaimed: cl^niiness is enforceil, and the refuse of 
streets and houses Is daily removed and utilized; o^’cr- 
crowding of dwellings is abated; buildiitg regtilmions are 
enforced with a view to secure light, aeration, water-supply, 
and neccssar)’ conveniences; gas lighting has been intro* 
duced; the streets and public places aie wittered, lighted^ 
and swept, and new and s^:»acious streets have been biid 
out ; gardens and (larks have been formed for the fhje use 
of tile population. Much indeed remains to be dow, anti 
perhaps the Army Sanitary* Cbrnmissioti are not wiioUy uw 
etirmct in insinuating an opinion, that as much progness has 
not been made as might have reasonably been antidf^ited 
(went)' ii'ears ago, PujI stilt the results on the public health 
have been marvellous. A century ago Bombay, a ccmir 
paradvcly insignidcamt town of less than loo^ooo inhubi- 
lants, had much the same reputation as Sierra Leone has 
now. of being one of the ^mdlicst places of re^dcnce. 
espedalty for Europeans, on the globe; two monsoons or 
rainy seasons, the saying went, were the life of a man. 
Now, with a iiopulation 'increased tenfold, the genurai 
death-rate is, in onlinarj- years, less thsm 50 IMS' ioo^ 
and a laige European pOfnibcion enjoy as good 

healUi as they would in England. 
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Thfir PrtelcJencf cures, the scats of govern men r, die 
centres of Western dviliration, with large eommt-reial 
weaJdi and intelligent trailing and manufacturing popu¬ 
lations, naturally took the lead in sanitary improvement. 
But it has of late years. Ireen spreading rapidly, under the 
iniiuence of municipal tiiititutions and of the gchtJe hut 
cciiseless pressure brought to bear by the Governments and 
their oBficers, ebrougfaout the urban population of British 
India, ti is nm possible to describe in gent-ral terms the 
progress wliicb sianLiatioii hasnovv made in municipal towns. 
It varies much in diHerent pliices. In some of the taiger 
diidi, conservancy b very cfficienl, and extensive projects 
for water-supply, dfauiage. sewerage, have been framed on 
setentide principles, iind have been carried out or ctun- 
menced. In other petty municipalities al) that lias as yet 
been Bitfiinpted b attention to the most oniinary rules of 
cleanliness. And in the great mass of towns the degnjc of 
iimiliation as yet attained varies between tlicsc two extremes. 
l*urhaps the following figures will give the Irest gentifal Wea 
of wluit is being done. 

in there were in Britbh India 8^.) miraicipal 

townsi containing a iwpulalion of alioui ul millions, Ti^ir 
total municipal incojne ivas about / 2 , 5 12,000 (281 lakhs of 
rupees). <.)f this stmi, ^358,000 were sfieit on conser¬ 
vancy. £230,060011 water-supply ; J/i 93,000 on dfoiiiagc 
and sewerage; ^689,000 on the oonstmciion and nmitP- 
ttmance of roads, buildings, and other public works; 

14],00a on lighting and watering roads; 119,000 on 
hospitals and tlbjMsrts;mes 1 ^£'474,000 on the interest on, 
or repayment itf debt ooiuriurted chiefly for sanitary works. 
Thus 4^3,196,000 were spent uixin objects directly con¬ 
ducive 10 the health or comfort of the population. Of the 
b^nnee. the cost of the establishmenis required chiefly to 
sujierviiie sanitary tivpeBditure' was 4^24^,000; and the 
rematnder was spent on eduesuion, birth and death regis¬ 
tration, poUcu, and other miscclbneous objects. ‘I’he 
total municipal income bis risen in se^‘ea yean from 
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to j^ 2 ,'&t 2 ,QCOi An annual ex|)enditure of this 
aoiouot, steadily maintained and viiacly applied^ -will widun 
a generation edect a marked and salutary' change in the 
sanitinr conditions of the Indian urban populatton. 

Kor would it be Just to omit all mention here of the 
sanitary- improvements, barracks, wrater*supply, drainage* 
conservancy, and the tike, which have since 1860 produced 
SO great and bendictal an effect upon the health of the 
army. The death-rate of Ute European army in India in 
18H3-4 vras nnder 11 per tooo; of the native army, undca* 
13 per tooo; figures ivhkh show more dearly than any 
description what miiiiaiy saoUation can do lor troojjs in a 
tropical climate. 

But of the total pojiubcion of Brittsli India. 199 
millions, only some 29 millions live in cities or towns of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, the lowest limit to which 
munictpiil institutions can prolwbly be extended with 
advantage. The remaining seven-eighths dwell in rural 
villages, of which there are more than half a million with 
less than 1*000 inltnbitants each. It ts among this vast 
rural population that zymotic disease, cholcm, anall-pox* 
and, more than all. fever, rage almost unchecked by sanitary 
lienee (save, as regards small-pox, by vaccination, which 
is now widely exteivdcd}* loading our registration reluras 
wiiJi those appalling figures of more or less preventible- 
mortality which are the de^tairof Indian health ofheers; 
lowering the general health, and therdbre diminishing the 
happiness and the productive power of the population; 
and cimsing India to be regarded in Europe as the nidus " 
and source of contagious disease. 

To maintain a gcxtd sanitary conditltm in these rond 
vOtages b thus an object of even greater importance t> n * n 
to improve the hualth cf the urban populatioo. But, 
unfortunately] it is, in some respects, one more difticult to 
attain, ami this diicfiy for two reasons, that it is Ii»s easy 
to provide funds for saniiaiy purposes in fioor villages 
than In towns, and less easy to frame a maclitncrv for 


their effident ndministnuion if [>n>dded. 1 slid) attempt, 
tct tlic following pages, to Indicate some of the points moAt 
deserving attention tn the sanitary' condition of Indian, 
vUlagcSj and to offer a few ^iuggc&tiona as. to tlidr require* 
menu: Though my observaiions refer specMIy to the 
Western Presidency, the pare of India with M'hich I am 
best: acquainted, they <il>plyi 1 helieve, m the main to the 
the Provinces, 

It should be j>niinised that almost everywhere in India 
the dwellings of the whole population of a rural township 
or parish are huddled together on one site, and form what 
is realty a town, however stnalL There Is no such thing as 
tile English farmstead, or labourers cottage, standing by 
itsdl among the hdds. The practice of dwelling dose 
l^cther doubtless arose front tlie need of multuil protection 
during the long ages, now happily past, of turbulence and 
insecurity. The first, and perhiiis the ntoBt importara. 
point In tile sanitary condition of an Indian vUkge is Its. 
water-supply. I'his may be either from a take or pond, 
from a river or stream, or from wells. 

Moihing so much conduces to the prosperity of an 
Indian vniage, or to tlie comfort of its Inliabirants, as Its 
possessing a good "tank'' (I.atm, Portuguese. 

/an^u^), 05 an artificial lakelet Is called by Anglo- 
Indians t the common native name is "talav." Some tanks, 
usually near large towns, arc built entirely of cut stone, 
and have cost I’tist sums^ Olhera, In hilly districts, con¬ 
structed by damming a stream where It [lasics through a 
gorge. »VE almost lakes. But the ordinary village tank m ibc* 
plains Is really a pond, though often a very targe one. It is 
formed by excavating across a chaniud, or rather depresshm 
In the suriiice of the sod, by which the rain-water drains 
off the cDumry during the monsoon, and using the earth 
dug out to make a kitig, low embankment or "bund" bdovr 
die e.icavatIon 10 <lam back the rain.w ater. The tank thus 
fonned Is of courae deepest close to the “butuL" in (Ihrtober, 
just after die cessaiion of die periudknl rains, It spiead.t 
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{n a wtde, shnllow sheet over, f>erh^p$i« forty or fifty acres; 
then it rapidly sluinks under tht.- infiueace of eva[>oiaiia[t 
and of the demands of irrigation, tilt in Mny it is dimiaished 
to a muddy pool jof an acre or ta’O close to the embank- 
meat. The surface thus exposed is usually culdvated with 
wheat, peas, ike., sown in the diyung mud. 

Such a tank, as it appesirs about Christmas-tide, rises 
before the vision of my memor)* as 1 write. Its broa 4 
surface takes a tender azure from the clotidless sk^' of an 
Indiitni winter. The millet and the rice have been 
harvested, and the stubble fields tlicy occupied are goldtm 
brown; but beyond the water you see wide verdant sheets 
of young wheat and •'gram,*' the dark gwn of the wavii^ 
" tcior," the gold and orange of mustard, and saiHower, the 
delicate blue of the dowering linseed, the snow-sprinkled 
^‘erdure of cotton, contntsteid with die deep rich brown 
of an occasional fallow. From among the rushi:^ whiidi 
border the feeding channel die snipe rises with his fright¬ 
ened croak, and. circling far in the blue heavens, drops 
again in his lavooritc hatini. There arc a lew couples of 
teal or coot swimming gaily in inid-ivater, or diving among 
the golden water-lilies. On the brink moi'C the " paddy^ 
birds,*’ the loi'ety Hule white egret of India r a gorgeous 
fieacock conics down to ilriuk ; and on the bank beyond 
-stalk a pair of ** saras," the stately crane with crimson head, 
sometimes dancing their queer minuet to amuse the young 
bird which keeps carefully between its parents. From the 
crops rise w ith a whir the grey quail and the bcauuTul 
painted partridge, and in the distance you may see a grucdul 
anielopt; bounding across the fields. As you w'olk on, wliat 
seems a bg lying on the edge slips ttno die water with a 
slight sfdash; it is a *■ tn^ar," the mamli crocodile of India, 
which has been basking ia the sun. All beyond die tank 
is an open sheet of cultivafkiR, but upon the bund,** near 
to the vfllage, grow thickets of ■’bjibuls ” {.'haem Antrim), 
with their balls of perfumed gold, and the boide-shapcd 
nests of the weaver-birds hai^ pendant from their branches. 
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Beyond them rise stately trees, the tairtarmii the haman, 
the pipal, the ain^ perhaps a paliri or twot through Tvhjch 
you catch a glimpse of the red and brourn roofs of the 
villaijje. These tfei:s arc full of life, rretty little strijicd 
squtrrels peep over the branches ; llocks of green pamqucts 
dash in and out with ceaseless chatter; doves moan above r 
the monkeys leap from bough to bough. High in the 
banian tree you may see the great pendani combs of 
the wild bees: beware how you offend them, or 3’our only 
refuge will be a plunge ntek-deep in tive tank. Below, the 
beautiful gre^ Jly-catchcr gives his restless g)*fatioijs; the 
CTDwmHJ hoopoe struts; the black '‘king of the crows” 
looks scornful!)* ni his subjects foraging in the dust: from 
the bank, darts tlic grey kingfisher, and. poised beak down- 
^I'ards for an ittstant in mid-air, drops with a splash tike a 
stone and rc-appears with his prey, n tiny fish. Round the 
village ricks and thresh«ng-lloor docks of " Juari-birds," the 
handsome Indian starling, feed on the scattered grain, 
rising in clouds to take refuge in the trees when disturbed 
by an approaching step. At mom anti evening long strings 
cf cattle cross the open, dusty space which separates the 
village from the tank, and of apathetic buffaloes, whose only 
emotion seems to be the delight of wallowing in the cool 
water. Across this space also pass ceaselessly groups of 
graceful Hindu women, in their flowing robes of bright 
colours, to 611 at the tank ilie earthen or brazen vessels of 
immemorial form. %vhlch they balance so skilfully on iheir 
heads; to w ash the household vestments at the white steps 
which descend to the water: or to priy for offsiiring or for 
a husixuidii life or liSive at the tilde shrine of CanpacI or of 
Mata among the liabuk ,” 

Round the huge trunk, bedaubed with sacred red. of 
ilic gnat banian tree which stands by itself between the 
village ami die tank, is a low i:arthen platform. On it at 
eventide gather the village elders, smoking ihtiir “ hukahs" 
aniJ talking, while die little naked children play in the dust 
around. Perhaps diey are discussing die prospects of the 
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cro[is, the course of prices, ihe knavery of the mornfy- 
leniiei', or die disposition and inannurs of the new English 
magistrate, and the craze which Itsids him to insist on the 
rexno\'ai of ihe donghiib from the site in the middle of tht^ 
i-iliage they have oceupleil ever since the time of Vikram 
Raja, the King Arthur of Wtrsiem India, Perhaps—for 
loa many sui Indiun viltage is ‘‘be^tarfi,^ or divided into 
factions—dtcy an,* wmi^ling over tlic nomination to a 
vacant village office as ^croely as English village politicians 
on the eve of an eiection, and with even stronger hmguage;. 
or, still w'orsc, thfiy may he diacu^ng in wUisf«:rv some 
cunningly devised fable which will induce the magistrate to 
bcibve the heads of the opposite faction guilty of nn as^U 
or a rohbury. Still, fndiatv r)^ots arc good people, chcafiil, 
kindly, sober, industrious, and, axif^fts ezv/jS/Vjw/ir, tlirifty 
and honest, and the more you know of them the better you 
like them. 

A good tank, then, yieldlog an nmple nod tinfalliog 
supply for irrigation, for cattle, and for dcimestie fiurposes,. 
keeping moist the soil around it, and ex'cn by its evapora- 
tton tempering the hcrcc dry heat of an Indian spring, Is of 
inestimable value to a village. But, it must Ijc allowed. Its 
water Ls very* Car froni being fit to drink. Its catchnumt 
area is fouled with all manner of ftltJi, which the first rain 
carries into it. Bodies, even of thcjfic who have died of 
5 tnall-pox or cholera, are too often burnt on Its txmks. The 
persons and dothes of the village population, and every* 
thing else which is dirtj.% art; constantly Wiished In it, as 
Ahab's gory chariot wus Yrashtal in the pool, or tank, of 
Samaria. Cattle stand and wallow in II And tlu: fierce 
hot winds of April and May raise clouds of dust; full of 
all organic impurities, which arc predpitated into the tank. 
By the cml of the dry weather the water left w*ould yield 
an analysis which svoidti make Dr. Franklin's bnm stand 
on cxul with Eiorror. 

\'tllflgcs sitwaitd on large f ivera are the best off fur a pate 
and abuntlont wnter'StTpply, though the water of somcriv'rjsi 
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in said 10 be* unwholcsomt and to auae fever, Dut, 
pcrha[)S the majority 01 strfeajns ct:ajja to flow (at least 
above ground, for there ts usually a current below the sandy 
bed) in hot wtsather, and the stagnant jwols left in thtm are 
very unwholesome. In May, i$63, I was encamped on 
duty at a large village situated on such a stream. Cholera 
was raging in die village, and I found tliat the people had 
no water except that of these p<hTlsi, in which also they 
washeii their persons and clothes, and which wxre horribly 
offensive. 1 dug at once several wells, or hole^ in the sand 
untier the further bank <tf tlte wide channel of the stream, 
w'hich yielded an ample supply of water at Itsjst fairlp pure, 
and I placed sentries to prevent the people from resorting 
to the pools. Cholera Immcil lately twgun U> abate, and 
in a few days dlsajipeared But tlie people petitioned 
Govern men t against iny lulm.” or tyranny, in compelllDg 
the women to walk a hundred yards farther in the sun ior 
water, "fins illustrates one ol the dilticnlties of sanlDrion. 
to w'hieh I shall have to refer further on. 

The commonest source of water-supply are the wells 
generally very wide, and sometimes very deep, so common 
all over Imlia, U is pretty to see die groups of gaily-clad 
gills wTuting their turn to let down their ves^s, and plea¬ 
sant, sitting in one's tent under a spreading tree, with a cup 
of tea and a dgnr afW a long hot morning ride. ii> listen to 
their chatter, and (if the well is also used for irrigation) to 
the creak of the pulley as the great leather bucket is lifted 
by two fuair of oxen; to the wild monotonous chant of the 
driver, and then to the splash and gurgle of the 000! water 
as it rushes from the invcrtel bucket into the cistern whiidt 
fcetls the irrigation channel. But the water is often, not 
gocML V'ery likely the well is too near tlie village, and taps 
soil soaked with organic, impurities. U b uncovered, and 
retting leaves, dust and dirt, fall into it and foiil the water. 
And the rinsings of clothes washed on its edge drip or 
percolate back into it Hence the water of many fine wells 
b condemned by health oflicers os unlit to drink. 
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The nestt conshlecatmii is that of tlraituige. By this 1 
tlo not mean sewerage, which m mcst villages is neither 
firactlcabte nor. frum ilie habits of the people, necessary, hut 
simple surface ebainage. Indian vitl^es are conunooly 
built on some knoll or rising groiinrt so diat their drainage 
slioulil lie easy and effectual. Hut. owing lu the way in 
which the village is laid out. this is by no means the case; 
f'bc Streets or lanes, narrow, tortuous, and with hardly any 
attempt at paving, constantly end in a cu/^f-sa^. whert* 
the surface water should How otti it is dammed back by a 
house or a wall. Even if this is not the case, there are no 
gutters to caiT}’ off tlie water ; it soaks into the soil in tlic 
rains, and converts the streets and the unpav*ed yards of the 
houses into deep fethl imuL The aullage also from the 
kitchens and bathing-places of the bousts, and from the 
cattle-sheds, is simply sutTered to How into the street or 
prd there to stagnate. Then tlic vlibge b ftill of holt^ 
and hollowst half full of rubbish and. garbage, in which die 
water collects during the rains, and stays till ii dries up in 
the fair season with a noisome stench, h b the constant 
dampness of the soil of vdlages, its being smiked witli 
offensive matrer, and ihe retid e-vluilatitms arising from 
it. which, probably more than any other canse; prcxluce 
the icv'ets from which the population continually iulTef. 
and which conttibuic most taigety to the mortuary 
returns. 

The conservancy. Or rather the i]tt(.tr absence of ctiti- 
servancy, Is another importam polot. Where, as is somC' 
timres the case, there are cesspools, they arc seldom cleaned, 
are v^ery offensive, and contaminate the soil and the water 
of wells near them. Hut, usually, the whole populailan 
resort to the helds and hedges near the vitlagCL If they 
would adopt the htovak; rule, this would be probably the 
safest anti healthiest arradgement. Out as it is, the 
environs of every vdliage are in a state impossible to de¬ 
scribe in an artidc of this kind The cattle and domestic 
animala are kept wtihin the village, often under the 
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roof as the dwellmg-ptace The munure be<»ps are also 
generally within the village. And, though the insides of 
dwelling nre almost al^ys beautifully clean, their uaste 
and garbage are swept out into the street, to be trampled 
into the foul mud In the rains, and in the dry weather to be 
blown about the village till they rot i or, al best, are thrown 
upon dte dunghUI or into one 01 the holes 1 have men¬ 
tioned above. 

Finally. many of the domestic iiabits of the people are 
not conducive to health. The praaiCc of deeping on the 
ground on rhin mats, instead of on tlie "charpais'' or 
native bedsteads, whlclt cost very little, and are indeed 
usually to be found in the houses though used fur other 
purposes.is almost universal. It is preferred, so tltc people 
say, aS; being cooler: but the diect of sleeping almost rn 
direct contact witli ground damp as 1 have descnlied must 
be injurious. The ventilation of the houses is often im- 
{wrfect, and, especially when cattle or other animals arc 
kept under the same roof. Is a 'source of disease. Soine 
sanitary authorities consider the praetJoe of "Iceping" the 
floors, or covering them with a hard surface of mixed , day 
and cow-riung, to be dangerous, though a Hindu woman 
looks on tills as essential to cleanltnessL And Itmc-w'Bshirig 
is not as. common or as frequent as tr should btu 

I have thus roughly sketdted the principal sanitary 
defects of Indian villages, 1 now turn to the means of 
remedjdng these defects, 

.As regards water-supply, there is lisuidiy one thing only 
to l)c done—to provide good wells. Fortunately, this is 
seldom itnpradlcaUlc. Where tliete is a tank or a stream, 
wdb may almost always be constructed whidr will yield an 
ample supply of wholesome water by percolation. I n oiht:it 
vdlages, where wdls exist, they can often be placed in a 
good sanitary condition at no great expense, or, if not. new 
wells with pure sources of supply can gencially be con¬ 
structed in another sicuatam. This costs money, which the 
village iilonc often c ann ot or wUl not aftbtd. Hut much is 


ly'Jiigdonc from local funds. In tlie Bombay Presidtincy, 
all occupied land pays a special cess of 6^ per Lent, on its 
assessment to Government revenut*, a portion of wbich (s 
devoted to prtjnary cducaticm; the remainder, under tbu 
control of the Local Government committees, to useful publii; 
works T and a system differing from this only in details pre¬ 
vails in other provinces. Tlie local commtltees now devote 
a considerubk stun annually to aid villages within ihefr 
circles in improving their water-supply ; and every year u 
conaitlenible »iuml>er of wells are thus constructed or put in 
cirdcr4. I n Bombay, i n 13JS4. about 15 JiOOD rupeei were spen i 
in this waj% in aid of the contributions of the villagere. By 
steady i>eTsever}ince in this course, to the necessity of 
which Covemmeut and generally the local bodies are fully 
alive, a great improvement in the general water-iiupply of 
villages will be effected within no long period. And it 
should be added, that many vrilt^ wdls are yearly con- 
atrucied by private benevolence, this being one of the 
good works which his religion specially enjoins on the 
weJthy and charitable Hindu. The chief difficulty ts to 
induce the people to confine themselves for drinking por- 
|xisc5 to pure water when it has been supplied—n difftcully 
10 which 1 shall again i^er. 

To remedy the other defects 1 have described, no Uirgu 
expend iiure, it will havre been seen, b roquidte. Almost 
ah that is needed is, in the words of Mr. Hewlett, the able 
and energetic Santsary Commisdontn* with the Government 
of Bombtiy, "cimpli: deanlintss." 

Tile first and indispunsable thing to be done is to 
persuade the people gentrailyi nr at least the most in¬ 
fluential classes, of the need of saniiatidn, and to indoc¬ 
trinate thsim with its elenieniary priodples. And this b 
nr>i tasy. In the case of water, for instance. 1 Iiave shown 
above that the people will ‘not willingly incur a little extra, 
labour to fetch pure water, A woman will draw water 
from a polluted rank, and, letting ii stand for a few boi^ni 
till the mud has settl'jd to the bottom of the Jar, will say 
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that it fs sweeter iind safter than the watfir of a pure well; 
her ancesiani lUways flrank tc, and why should not she,; 
hndmg it difhcult to eoncclve that water whtdi is nice to 
the taste may contain the invisible germs of disease. The 
r>*oLs, again, cannot easily realiee that a dunghill which has * 
been in the mlddh; of the vilhige for generations on be 
imheakhyf that the liTth of catde is dangerous near a house 
where they have always stood, or that the air of the village 
is conLiminateJ by the stench of ordure or of rotting refuse 
near it but out of s%ht. Their notion of sanitation is to 
deposit odensive matter ht some comer where it is not 
seen. Nevertheless, f believe that all the people generally 
want is teaching on such points as these. They have a 
natural tendency to clem!iness. Ceremonial purity is of 
die essence of their religion. The insides of thdr houses, 
as I have said, arc wdl kept; a Hindu housewife would 
be ashamed of visible dirt. And in thetr persons (1 refer, 
of course, to the Hindus, the low or out-cisuis are mostly 
eaceedingiy filthy) they am scrapLiIousIy dean. My own 
eicperience—^which is not inconsiderible in municipal affairs 
—is. that where effective sanitation has once been intro* 
duced, the people soon begin to appmeiate its benefits, and 
arc the first to complain if they think it b being nt^lected. 
And there are cases where the people in small towns have 
voluntarily formed sanitary committees. 

Much b ficjng done to teach the people, and especially 
the rising generation, the elements of saniratioji. fa 
the Government of India Issued an excellent sanitary primer, 
which b, I believe, very generally taught in schools. Every 
munteJpaf towu is. in Its degree, a centre for the diffusion 
of sanitary knowledge in the surrounding tlistrici. And the 
officers of Government, especially the inspectors of vac* 
dnation, who are the rural health officers, are unceasing in 
their efforcs to explain to the people the first principles of 
the wence. I would particularly mention the sanitary 
dialogued prepared a few years ago by Dr, BcBew. Sanitary 
Commissioner in the Punjab, and the admirably simple and 
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tntelligibSi* instructions to s'iUnge head-men Intuly' ptiyished 
by Mr. Hewlett. 

But 'When* which I repeat is essentia], wc have mniin 
ti)i‘ people tmdurstand to some extent the dj^encary rules 
of health, there must be some authority to enforce necessary 
regtalalians, and some machinery to can*}* out the sanitation 
of the vtliaj^ to elfect its daily cleansittg and the ditimal 
removal oi alt its JiJth, and to constnict the small sanitary 
works, surface tlraina^, rcclaoiaitpn of foul spots and the 
like, which are wanted. 

I have mtmtioned above that, at least in most pruvinces. 
tlte inspectors of vaodnaiionr^enenilly able and enetigcdc 
medical men in the service of the Government, are also 
rural health officers. Their ^Ticcinatlon dudes lead them to 
traverse constantly the rural districts^ and to see muds of 
the inner life of the people, while their profosionat knotv- 
ledge gives theun a clear itisighi Into iltc sanitary defects 
and needs of the vill^tes. It is their duty, a duty which 
most of them [jerform with much teal and no inconstderahTe 
success, to explain to the people and to bring to the notice 
the local authorities and of the Got'emment these defects 
and requirements. But they have no executive authodty- 

It has Liecn proposed to supersede this system by a 
n^pjWly organized sanitary' service, with executive imthority 
to compel the adoption of the suggestions its ofikerj may 
make. Such a service, however, if sufhdenlly numerous 
to be really efficient, would be very costly: it wuu! J add to 
the number of .luthorities Irom whom the villagers have to 
receive orders, which is already too great, and is orw of 
the weak poinis di our administration : and. as it svouid 
oaturally Itxrk ^ely to suniiation, it would be apt in harass 
and annoy the p'X>p 1 e by Injudldous interference with their 
jtrejudices, qr by demanding works beyiind their means,- 
And, after alb it would effect little; it might issue ordera, 
but the machinery to carry them uut does not exist. 

To meet the latter dim cutty, a sj'Siem of communal 
forced labour has iuggtsted Every inhiibitant of the . 
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vlUagt; woultl be Jegallyf bound to aid in giving^ effect to the 
directions of the sanitary authority by Kfs persona] labour 
or, of course, by paying' a substitute* I cannot but think 
that such a system, if not, as it well might be. actually 
dangerous, would Ix! so unit'crsally dislikisi as to be iti' 
efficient. Forced labour is always, and justly, ttnpopular; 
its general aljoUtion ■ is always reckoned as one of the 
benefits conferred by British rule, and it does not now 
e;tist save in a few places to meet emejgenciesi such as the 
threatened bursting of reservoirs, which are generally and 
imminently dangerous to the locality. Sanitary forced 
labour would be far more unpopular than any otlier. Vou 
cannot insult a respectable Hindu more tlian by telling him 
to take a broom and sweep, since this iitiplies that he is an 
out-caste whose business it is to doso, and that is what this 
taw would amount to. Finally, such a law would merely 
occasion spasmodic efforts to ** clean up," when the appear¬ 
ance of the health oitHoer might be looked for every two 
or three years, which might do more harm tlian good, and 
would not ensure the constant daily effort and attention 
which k really needed, 

Since measures of reform on such lines as these will 
be attendect with difficulties, and are not likely to pro¬ 
duce any conFuderaUc imirrovements, it would seem better 
to fall back on the ancient village organi/ation of the 
country* and to attempt to utill^ie for sanitarv purposes its 
immemorial machinery. 

£xce(>t in Bengal, where it can ha oily be said to e-xist, 
the village community prevails almost throughout India, 
tmder one of two general t^pes- Under the joint form, 
most common in Upper India, the village is ruletl by a com- 
mittee, or “ Panchayct," of its hereditary elders, members 
of the proprietary body, a village aristocracy: under the 
simple form, preralent in the w’est and south, by a single 
bead-inan (ormsceptionaily by two head-men, lietween whom, 
the functions are dividetl), the chief of the g(?verning family, 
if there it but oncj or their representatives, if there are 
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mom fam'itics tlran one. lit dtlicr case, the ** Panduij'ei/' 
of the head-man, is assisted by the vUltige accountaiU, 
an officer, sometimes hereditary, ^somedmes stipendiary, 
iisually belonging to one of the Utemey castes, and possess¬ 
ing a certain amount of education, to what fotlow^ I 
refer speciaJly to the simple fomn tif village goveminent. 
But a system suitable with stngk head-men needs only 
some ilii^erences In detail to render it appllcdslc to villsjpi 
oommittees, .iikI indeed the latter probably possess some 
advantages for sanitary admimstraiion. 

1 should be dispijsed, then, under due control and with 
proper precautions (which are very ntscessary, since some 
head-men arc disposed to make use of dndr powers to annoy 
people on bad terms with them), to entrust the sanitaty 
authority tn villages tii the head-men assisted by tim iic- 
countanis, In Madras and Bombay the head-mnn already 
police powers and magisterial jurisdiction in certain 
trifling cases, and, under tlie Bombay V'iliagc l\>licB Act of 
t867, the " Faiel, ’ as he is tliere called, when specially 
authorired by Govern mtnt, even now has some sanitary 
amharity, and is. empowered to punish, by a trifling fine or 
by a day’s oonfmement, certain sanitary offences, such as 
defiling the wainr-supply, or tlie committing or occasioning 
nuisances. These jxrwcrs might, |3erha.p.s be both c.Ticnded 
and enlarged with advantage, U would probably be im¬ 
practicable to extend them at once to all hiad-mun. but this 
should be the ultimate object; and the gcniafidity of " Patels” 
might perhaps even now receive tliem, so dm the not 
possessing them should be looked on as exceptional and 
discreditable And the powers under the Act might aim 
be enlarged, in the direction of giving the ” Paid " greaicr 
inlunii^'e. since at present he con take action only on com- 
pbint reetuvnl. 

Some motive must however be supplied, if anything 
appreciable is to be eifected, to induce the head-man to take 
an mtenest in, and to perform diligently and eficctually, his 
lonttaryXunctiuns:. Such a motive must besought in either 
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I he hope of ix-ward or ihe feiir of piftiishmunt, and. while 
itoc overlooking tiie laUer, the formtr should be chiefly 
rehed on. The stlpeud which " f’ateJs" receive— 

a perccataj^ on the village revemie, oftcji ia the shape of 
exemption of their herwiitary land from assessment—Is 
small, while their duties and responsibilities have become 
of late years much more burdtmsome, and the ointrot and 
supervision rerjuisite to enforce the performance of their 
duties have ineviiably tended to lower their position. It 
would be desirable to Incr^se tlte stipend of each head¬ 
man and that of his accountant, while he is entrusted with 
sanitary authority, and to confer at the ** J uroabundy," or 
annuai meeting for the scrittiny of the vitlago returns, some 
public mark of dispnetionf such as a *' siq.iao' or dress of 
honour, a sworti ora pair of shawls, upon those *' fatcls” 
who might be found to have niiuntaincd their villages in the 
best sanitary condition. 

If village sanitary authority can in this way be provided 
for,- there remains the c|ucstian of securing the agency 
requisite actually to carry out sanitation, witliout imposing 
new and oppressive burdens on the villagers. 

It is well known that a village community originally 
comprised, as tndecfd to some extent it still dues, a staff viT 
ofiiciala commonly called in Western India *' iiaJute-v\lute,“ 
Tliey all had duties to the community, and m some cases 
to tlte Government also. For the bttcr. they were gimendly 
nemuneraictl by bits of land revenue free ; for the Aums*, 
by gnun-dues at harvest, such as one luindful *?ut of each 
btisbd of corn, and by other perquisites, which were looked 
on as analugpus to. anJ as much a right as, the revenue of 
the Government, and were like tt ,sumnijirily recoverable, 
rh^ com[*r4sed, as w'dl as the head-miui and accoutitant, 
the carpenter, potter, and blacksmith, the waslicrman and 
bnrber, the priest and band; also the menial village 
servants, lowoste people, known its hlahars, M hangs. 
Dhers, Mebuifs, Httangis, and by other tribal names. These 
|x^ople^ under the orders of the head-man, performed certain 
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iluttcs ror Govcnunem* such as to attend in rev'enue col¬ 
lections and ficlddnspectionsi to carry to escort 

treasure, and the like. To the vilUigurs thej- rendered 
many services, the chief irf which was that of scavengeriog. 
But the especial thing to notice k that the whole tribe 
resident in the vilbge, perhaps a dozen families, men. 
women, and children, was equally QaWtt to the services, and 
equally had rights to the remuneretion. Thdf duties'and 
emoluments were allotted among them by a chief, or 
I" Makadam/* of their own, under the orders of the “Patel,” 
and th<!y usually worked os agricultural labourers when not 
engaged in their profes^nnal dutica. 

\\"hen, thirty dr forty years ago, the first regular settle¬ 
ments of Land Kevenue were being made in Bombay, a 
measure which involved a decision upon many dtspiiicil 
matieri in the administration of each village, the rebttons 
of the cultivating village communities with the “ Bahitc,-’ 
especially these medial servants, were found to Iw much 
attained. The latter compkineil of their dues being with¬ 
held ; the former, that the services were not properly 
performed, or were unoeiCCssai)i'; while tlie dues were 
found to be a heavy burden on the cuttivators. then in a 
depressed condition. This (|uestion was generally sfttltnl 
upon the following lines. Services rendered to Govern¬ 
ment were lUstittguisheil from those rendered to the com¬ 
munity. For the performance of the former duties, if still 
required, one or two “ officiators" w^v ap{)ointetI from 
ea^ family hirediiarily liable to the service, who alone 
were to be called on to render tlicm, and who were re¬ 
munerated by hxed stiiicnds. With rcgartl to the biter 
dutiiis, die jjcoptc were told that Government would no 
longer interfere to enforce either the fulfilment of thu 
services or the fKayment of the dues; and tliat they must 
arrange the matter amongst themselves. If the scrvJcca 
w'cre performed sadsfactorily, they were told that the dues 
should be jjai^l, and if not. not; and that disputes might 
bt brought to the dvil court for decision, a way of evading 
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^ iulmliiUtnLiive dlfltcuky' which h;is unfortuniitely been 
too cominon in Indtu. And the civil courts when appealed 
ED in general, 1 believe, decided that the claim on the one 
hand 10 ihe cuiiEDinary service, on the other to the customary 
due, was not enfoieeahle by suit 

It is not necessary to discuss the propriety of this settle¬ 
ment. Its result has been to transform the originate senu- 
$ddalistic, sj'stem of cusiomarj' work and customary re- 
munenuion into the modem eooncimlcal system of cnntnict 
labour: and this change, under the Iniluence of European 
tdea.s and English administration, was sure to take place 
sooner or later. But as regards the position of the village 
menials and the subject of this paper, the alteration, I ;iin 
sure, has been disastrous, and indeed it would not have 
been adopted had village sanitation been then aswdl under¬ 
stood. or thought of as great im|>oriance, as now*. The 
head-men can enforce neither the serv'ioe nor its remune¬ 
ration: tile mentals will network btxause they are not sure 
uf being (laid ; the villagers, or some of them, withhold the 
dues on the plea that the work has not been done, or tha t 
iltey do not desire it; the communities suffer for want of the 
scavengnring which there Is now no one to do; the menbls 
by being ret!need from a cenain though smal l 
to dependence on precarious agricultural labour, which 
indeed has led many of them to abandon their ancestral 
yilh^jes. and to wonder in search of wages or to take to 
thieving. It appears to me most desirable that It^isiarirc 
power should be taken to remedy this state of things. The 
customary dues in each viRagu should then lie ascertainedf 
and the head-men should be empowered to enforce both 
payment of the dues and the iierfoniiaiice by the low- 
caste families who claim to sTuire them of such .sanitary 
services as might be rcrjiiired of, them. 

By tome such measures as those above suggested, and 
l>y these alone, I beliet'O that it will be possHiIe to improve 
materially the sanitary condition of Indian villages, and tlie 
health of die rurtd pcipuLition. W, G, P£DUi:iu 
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THE PILCRl^rAGE TO MECCA, 

I 

“ It b a duiy^ towards Cod incumbent on t)t^ who are 
able to go thiilutr to visit this house ^ [Becca or MeccaJ 
(Quran, Sura 3). Thus decreed the Prophet, the law-^ver 
of Arabia, and for more than twelve centuries the injuife- 
tlon has been observed with a pious^jeal and ardent fervour 
which put to shame the apatlietic Indhfejnetioeof the civilized 
West V'olumes have been written by Muslim comntentatDtb 
In regard to this pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of Mecca 
and Madina, some laying more and some less stress upon 
the duly. Without seeking to foliovr them, we may assert 
that whatevt>r be Utc vaiutt which Muhamm^ 

attached to the coiemony. he considered the dischaigo of 
the duQ' so important that he who passtis through t^c 
without fulftUing the injunction, " Perform tin* pilgrimagt! 
of Mecca “ (Quran, Sura 2), may as weli die a Jew or a 
Christian. Nor must It In; oyerlDoktal that tlie Pm^dict of 
[slam made tlte ** Hajj" one of the five pillars or founda- 
tums of practice in the rdigton of ArabuL 

Every Muslim b therefore bound to viat Mecca at least 
once f luring his life time, but there b a living danse— 
provided He b "able" to do so. The dbeussiems as to the 
dehnliion of tlm clastic <]xiaU£catiQn attached to the Injunc* 
lion of the PmpHel Imvc brtn rmfless and undecided. A?» 
a ^mcral rule, however, intending votaries must comply 
with four conditions: (1) Profession of the faith of islain : 
(1) adokscenix, generally ll^cd at the age of fifteen 1 (5) 
fttodom from slavery 1 (4,) mental sanity. To these sorhc 
authorities itdd four more renuircmenis, viz.: (1) Suflfuaency' 
of pTOvbion : (2) ilie possession of a beast of burden, tf 
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living m<irc than nvo da)-®’ jonmey from Mecca \ {j) seoiriiy 
on the road; and (4) ahOity to walk two stage^i if the julgriin 
have no beasu Others, again, indude all coadiuutis under 
two h(^s: (i) health, and (a) ability. It is even maintained, 
by some, that those who have money enough, if they cannot 
go themsdve^ may hire another to go to Mecca in their 
stead, thu diis privilt^ in the early days of hlom was 
very' sparingly if ever used, and even now most of the 
orthodox sects hold chat pilgrimage cannot be performed 
by |}ro,xy* None the less, tf a Muhammadan on his death¬ 
bed In^queath a sum of money to be paid to some person 
to visii Mecca, it is constdered to satisfy the claims of the 
Muslim law. It is also decreed a meritorious act to |wy 
the expenses of those who cannot afford to obey the injmie' 
tion of die Prophet. Mojiy pilgrims, too poor 10 be able 
to collect the motley which their religion retjuires them to 
spend for this purpose, beg their way, and live upon the 
charity^ of those are blessed with means and a bene¬ 
volent heart to help their necessitous brethren. Even 
females are not excused from the performance of the pil¬ 
grimage. and one portion of the temple is callwl *’ Has- 
wiito'l Harim,'’ or “the women's sanded place,” because it 
Is appropriated to devotees of the feminine gender But 
the weaker sex. iire forbidden 10 go alone. If, therefore, a 
fair kidy have no husljand or near relation os a protfictor, 
slie must select some virtuous person worthy of confidence 
10 accompany her, his expenses being charged to her 
account. This circumstance gives rise to a curious Illus¬ 
tration of supply and demand. There are a class of irile 
and Impudent scaundrds known as ‘^dalilsi" or guidesii 
who liesie^ the pilgrim from mom till eve, obtruding 
advfQu whethrr It be bright or not, nnd sharing die: 
votary’s meals, but not his espenses, of which iodeitd they’ 
{lOcket a iioition. These worthier vagabonds are wont, 
when tlie occasion presents itsolf to let themselves out as 
husbands for rich old widows who repair to hlecca, or, 
when die}' gel die opportunity, lend their sendees to some 
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younger imtrons who may have chanced to lose their 
spouseit on the mad, It bdn^ meritorious and profitable to 
fadliiatc the progress of desolate tailtes through the sacred 
Itrriiory of Arablcu The tnam^e under these ciraim- 
stances, diough fomwdiy arranged in the presence of ilm 
” Qaai," or maglstraie, is merely mmitnal. and a divorcti is 
given on the return of the parties to Jeddah or elsewhere 
beyond the limits of die s^icred territory'. Pilgrimage is 
not obligatory upon slaves, who, should they accompany 
their masters to Mecca, must none the less on being re¬ 
leased from i>oiidagc again repair to the i'foly City as 
■' free men/' 

It need scarcely be said that Muhammad, ready as he 
was to impose the pilgrimage os a duty upon others was 
no less willing to accept the obligatton himself, while after 
his death the Khalifs who succeeded him gloried in following 
his example ; though it is but fair to add that they journeyed 
in many cases with great pomp and luxury at the liead 
of a magnificent retinue. The devout practice continued, 
certainly as late as the Ume of KhahT Hanin Rashid, w'ho 
early in the ninth century visited Mecca no less than 
nine times : tun one occasion expending, it is said , a sum of 
upwards of ^£^7100,000 sterling I If, however, his own con* 
fessioii is to be accejited, ihc result of his piety was satis¬ 
factory, inasmiKh as he gained theitby niuucrous victories 
over Ills enemies—a circumstance which led him it> in¬ 
scribe on lus helmet an Arabic passage to the elTect that 
“he who mtikes the pitgrimage to Mecca becomes strong 
and valiant." 

So firmly impressed, indeed, arc the Multammadans with 
the impiety of neglecting the decree of their Propliet with 
regard to the pUgrimage, that In a.h- 319 931-^) when, 

in consequence of the proceedings of the Karmathlans, who, 
on one occasion during that period, slew so,000 pilgrims, 
and plundered the temple of Mecca, the Joamey to the Hedy 
Cities was too dangerous to be hiuMid^, dm out Muslims 
rather than omit die duty akogetht^ betook themselves to 
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Jerusalem- Ii i 3 also recortled that a famous doctor, bj" 
name Hullage, put to death for having taught certain 
ceremonies and tirayers to supply Uic neglect of performing 
the “ HaJ].*' Great Indeed must be the merit of bowing in ^ 
adoration before the mosque of the Arabian sacred dty. 
since it b taught that every step taken in iis direction 
blofc: out a an. whiie he who dies on his way is enroUi^ 
in the list of martyrs. In spite of all this (such is tiie 
Tv'eakness of human nature), Burckhard* (about 1815) found 
that iMubammadans were getting more lax in complying 
with the injunction of the Quran, pleading the increased 
expense attendant on the pilgrimage. 

[t must not, however, be supi>osed that iiluhammad 
iniy^dit^ed this rite amongst the Arabs; f;ir otherwise, for 
he merely lent to an institution which he found in existence 
the alUpotent ivi%ht of his sanction and approval. Omit¬ 
ting reference to primeval tiraiis, it will suffice to draw 
attention to die fact that, so fur back as the tniddic of the 
fifth century, or upwards of soo years before tlie a-ra of 
the Prophet, the command of Mecca having passed into the 
hand of Qussoi, “ he maintiuhed the Arabs," thus writes 
Tabari, one of the roost trustworthy of native historians, 
“in the performanet of all the prescriptive rites of pU- 
grimage, because he bcheved them in his heart to lie a 
religion w'hich it behoved him not to alter." Indeed, 
according to Sir W. Muir, who has carefully investigated 
the subject, " the religious observances thus peqjctuaied 
by Qussai were in substance the same as in die time of 
Muhammad, and with some nwxlification the same as ive 
still find practised at tiui present day." It is not impro¬ 
bable that the Arabs in turn borrowed the notion of pil¬ 
grimage from the Jews. According to Muslim.divines man 
being but a *' wayfarer," wimding fits steps towards another 
W'orld. the " Hajj" is emblematical of his uansient condition 
here below. The idea, though adnrittediy poetical, is so far 
borne out in prattice ihat pilgrimagtr ts common to all faiths 
of olden times. In the words of a. modem wfiier, '* the 
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Hindus i^'andcr to Egypt, to Tliibct. and to tlic InhospitiLU? 
Caucasus t the dossic phUnisaphcrs visited Egypt, dtc Jews 
atmuaily docked to Jerusalem, and the Tartars and 
^ gols (Buddhists) jpuTOoy to distant Lainasciais. The spirit 
of pilgrimagt was predominanc in media; val Europt, and 
the pfocessions^ of the Komon Catholic Church ari;, accord' 
ing to her votaries, modeni memorials of Uic cifete rite" 

From time immemorial the object of pilgrim worship lias 
been the temple of Mecca, for which an antiquity i$ claimed 
dating Ijatk 2,060 years bcTortr the CEeatitm J The tradition 
runs iliat when the Almighty informed thii celestial titrong 
of angets tliat He w'ns about to send a Vicegerent on 
earth they deprecated the desigit. " God knoweth what ye 
know not," was die gentle reproof, Allah thereupun created 
^ building in heaven with four jasper pillars and a ruby 
FDofi which done He ordered theangds to make a like 
edifice for man on earth. According to some authorities 
this latter house was supposed to have been erected by 
Adam when first he appeared on this globe, while others 
ate of opinion tliat it was not construettsi till after his 
^pulsion fnsm Eden, when, no longer able to iiear the 
angels" prayers, he was mercifully allow-ed a place whentdn 
to wordup his Cre^r On Adam's death his tabemade 
was taken to heas’cn. so say the Muslim It^tnds, and a 
buikUng composed of stone and mud was placed In its 
stead by Ids son Seth, Some hold the view' that lUc latter 
temple was destroyed by the ttcluge, while others declare 
that the pillais were allowed to remain. Information re¬ 
garding the fourth house is more precliw. It was erected 
by Abraham and bis son upon die old foundations; while 
the Angd GaliricI brought the " Black Stone from the 
mountains, and caujied the luitriardi to place it in its present 
corner to mark the spot where the complicated rites of 
pilgrimage, into the mysteries of which die " Friend of 
Cod " was then Initiated, *ihould begin. 

The Amalika, or descendants of Ham the son of Noah, 
who settled near Mecca, raised the fifth house; while die 
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sixth was built about the ChristiLUJ a^niby the .Banl Jorham, 
the fust of the Hdbrews to abandoii their mother tongue 
;md aUoiJt the dialect of die Arabs, fram amongst whom 
thdr founder had married a wife. ^ , 

The celebrated Qussai, the forefoilMT in die filth gene¬ 
ration of tilt Prophet, bulk tite seventh house according to 
the design which Abraham fiatt previously adopted : buithU 
temple vTus burned by fire through die accident of a woman's 
censer setting light to some drapery, and to complete the 
destruction the walls were afterwards destroyed, by a tor¬ 
rent. The Quraish tribe who rebdlt the house were assisted 
by the crew of a merchant s’essel wrecked at Jeothih, uhlle 
the ship iusdf affonled material for the roof. This bappened 
during tlic litne of Muhiimmad, who first gained repute 
amon^t his kinsmen and friends by Uis ingenious settlement 
of a dispute as to the “ Black Stone," 

In A.1*. 64 (.to. 685-4) Ab,lulhih bln Juhayr, nephew of 
the PropheCs widow Ayisha, erected the House of tiod on 
the ninth occasion, its predecessor having shared the fate of 
the fifth house, inasmuch as fire injured the building and 
split the ■' Black Stone/' When finishutl the new temple 
was perfumed internally and externally, and cov'crcd wi^ 
broca^lc. after which one hundred victims were slain m 
honour of the completion of the House of God, 

But it ti-as found that certain unautliorixcd additions U) 
and changt^ in the more sacred portions of the house had 
iMien made * so In ,\,n. 74 695-4) one Hajjaj bin \aatif 

was charged to rebuild the edifice. T hu greater part c>f the 
pre-vent temple (the tenth) iktos from this jieriod, but in 
1030 1630-31), a violent storm so damped the 

wails that the building had to be repaired on such an 
•extensive sode as to constitute a new house the eleventh 
of the series. 

The sanctity of the Holy of Holies is of ewrae a fun 
mental article of Ilelief with the entire Muslim world. 
as might be expected, no iJfort has been spared to proie 
to cumkind how the Almighty has blessed the house 
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where His honour dtvellt^th^ Rut spauce precludes funher 
reference to ihe teropk:, and we pass on to the pilgrimage 
i^elf, which. It may be stated, must be performeid between 
^ the seventh and tenth days of the month Zu'l Hijja, a visit 
to Mecca at any otlierume not having the full merit attach¬ 
ing to that act of piety if undcrcaken at the enjoined penud. 
Hence Ute Muhammadan j-ear beingiunar, while the seasona 
are rcgxdated by the sun, the time of the •* Hajj ’’ varied 
every twelvemanth. and occurs in spring, summer, autumn, 
or winier, as the case may be. the entire change being com¬ 
pleted during a cycle of thirtj'-two years. This year (1 836 ) 
the pilgrimage will commence on September 6th, 

file ceremony is of three kinds : (i) die lesser pilgiim- 
^ge ^LTinra), [xuformud at any time save the appointed 
season; i(s) the simple pilgrimage (Hajj), undertaken at the 
ap[K)inieri |icriod : and (5) the greater pilgrimage [Hajjul 
Akbar), the uisual " Hajj carried into execution when the 
day of ** 'Arafat** (of which mure anon) falls on a Friday, 
As regards the lesser pilgrimage It is only necessary to 
state that it is gencniily confined to a journey to a mostiue 
about sLx miles from Mecca, whence, after prayer, the votary 
fC[>aIrs to the Holy Citj' and performs the "Tawaf* and 
" Sai (to be hereafter described}; he then shaves hiS“ head, 
lays aside his pilgrims garb (Ihrani), and all is finished. 
This act of piety and devotion may be performed at anv 
season of the year, but it Is considered especially meritorious 
during the sacred month *' Rajab," which forms a break in 
the middle of the eight secular months. 

• When the votary performs the '• and the “ Umra'' 
ti^ther.as was done by the Frapfiet on the occasion of hts 
last visit to Mecca, it Is termed “ AI Muqarinna ' (the 
meeting); **A1 Ifrad(singulation) is when either the 
' die ** U mm *'• Is ^dertaken separately; but In 

any case the former must precede the latter, A third 
dcscripiioTii termed ‘'AI Tamaicu" (possession), Is when 
the pilgrim asviimcs the '* Ihram," and does not cast it 
aside ihroughout the months “Shawah'' '*Zu 1 Qatla,''and 
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nine Jays ften atghts) in “Zu't Hijj'a," perfornting" the 
l-lajj *' and “ Umra. ” tlie wliile. 

Sir W. Muir says tJiat. *' according to the rules of Islam, 
the pilgrim must resolve luJbre he assumes the pllgrini gart> 
which pygrimn^ he will perform," 

The Musuiman who has pcrfbmied the pilgrimage is 
called *■ Haji.” 

L?poti the votary^s arrival at the last smge (of which there 
:ire five) about five or six miles from Mecca, he bathes 
himself and assumes the sacred robe which jscalltKl ** Ihrant. 
This latter, Itowever, may be taken into wear at other si>ots, 
the farther from Mecca the greater the merit, conset^uehtly 
some poor wp'tches from India and Eg)T>t travel tlio whole 
jotimey In this costume. As a rule, however, those who 
come from Hindustan array themselves in the befitting 
a>stume the day previous to their arrival at Jeddah. The 
“ Ihram” consista of two new cotton seamless cloths, each 
six feet long by three and a half broad, the colour being 
white with narrow red stripes and fringes. One of these 
garments, called “ i^ wrapped round ihe tolns from the 
waist to die knee, and knotted or tucked in itt the middle: 
the other, known as the Radha" which is knottwl at the 
right side, being thrown loosely over the hack exposing the 
irm and shoulder, while leaving the head imcovered* It is 
allowable, however, to carry an umbrella should health 
rei]uin: such a protection against die weather. Women 
dispense with the Ihrom,** some attiring themselves in 
the veil usu,ilty worn by their ses in the East, while oihufs 
put on, for the occasitm, a laige white veil in which they 
cnvck>|) themselves down to their tcet 1 he v'eils, in com* 
mon with the *• Ihrams” w'om by the men, hdng sanctified 
by use, arc religtbtisly ktqii by pilgrims during their life. In 
order to serve at death as their winding-sfiects. 

Nothing is allowed upon the instep, a prohibition 
precluding the use of shoes or boots. Sandals are made 
at Mecca expressly for the pilgrimage. The jKiOrer 
dosses cut off the upper leather of an old pair of shoes. 
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After the piigTims have assmned the garb cnjob^I by the 
P[ia|]he(, they must ivac anoint their head, ishaVe any part of 
i!t« body; pare the nails, or wear any other garnwint than titat 
desoibed above, even scratching is not |}ennissn>!e, lest 
* perchance vermin be disstroyed, w a hair uprooted; acconi- 
ingly it is a general practice feo call the “barber’" into 
requtsjticm immediately before donning the Ihram,*' the 
head is then sitaved, the nails are cut; and the mustacbica 
trimmed—thus much for the men i the weaker sese gather 
up their hair and cut off about four fingers' length. It 
is further forbidden while dad in the garment of sanctity to 
hunt wild anlmalsy or to kill those which were such or^naHy; 
but the pilgrim may destroy five noxious creatures, vir., 
kites, crows, rats, scorpions, and dogs jpven to biting. 
Trees are to be spared, asaliu^ self-growing plants, but it is 
allowable to cut grass. Kor eachin fraction of these on? rnances 
it is incumbent to sacrifice a sheep as an indication that the 
offender is worthy of death. 

After the toilet Is completed the pilgrimi taming the 
face in the dmection of Mecca, says aloud some Arabic 
words, which may be rendered, '■ I vow this Ihram of Haj} 
and the Umra to Allah Almighty,*' It aJ^ custonwiy at 
this stage to raise the '‘Talbiya*’—^literally translated It 
runs ilius: 

“Here I am, O Atbta I hew sm I. 

Xo partntT hut Tliou, heie wn f, 

Vurily pniinf and hencfirejict ate thine, and the kingdopi, 

Xo jwrtnrr hut Thini, here tun L* 

Immediately on arrival at Mecca, the pilgrim ptitforms 
the legal ablutions. Entering the Holy City by day and on 
foot, a visit is at once paid to the sacred mOsque. taking cam 
that when the glance first alights upon the *' Ka’ba*' (Holy 
of Mofics), the fallowing or some similar woods are u tiered: 
•' O yVllah ! Increase ttiis Thy.hintsc indegtoe and gnestness 
and honour and awfulness, and increase alt those ubo have 
hcHioumd it and glorified it, the Hajis and Muiamirs 
[Umra ijcrformers], with degree atul greatness and honour 
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and dignity*“ A visii is next paid to die “ Black Stone," 
which Is touched with the right hand, and Uien reverently 
ktsed , that done dte ’’Kaba’' is encompassed seven times. 
This latter act. called " Tawaf," is perfonned commejidng 
on ilie right and leaving the Holy of Holies on the left, the » 
CJEciiits being made thrice with a (juick step or run, and four 
times at a slow' pace. These processions are supposed to 
take their origin from the motions of the planets. The 
vocirv' then repfurs to the " Maqam Ibrahim, a hollowed 
and venerated spot in the temple of Mecca, and utters two 
juwyeis, after which steps are retraced to the " Black Stone, 
which is once again devoutly ki^etl. It should be stated 
that the devotions are performed silently by day, and aloud 
at night. 

All visitors do not enter the “ Ka i^a t indeed there is 
a tradition that Muhammad himself, on being questioned as 
to the reason why he had passed the sacred portal, replied : 

•* I have this day done a thing which I wish I had left undone. 

I have enteted the Holy House, and haply some of my 
people, pilgrims, may not ht able to enter therein, and may 
turn back grieved in heart: and, in truth, Utc ccunmand 
given to me w-os onlj" to encircle the 1 \*il lia, it is not m* 
cumhent on any one to enter it" Those, however, who 
dect to tread the hallowed Hoof are mulcted in a nominal 
fee, equivalent to about four shillings [ler howl but the 
charge by no means exhausts the demands on the pilgrim's 
purse. Moreover, after visiting the sacred precincts a 
person is bound, amongst other things, never again to w,alk 
barefooted, to take up fire with die fingers, Zc// ow 
»niridJu The lost mentioned is indeed ^ a consammation 
most dcvmidy to be hoped for, ' seeing that lying is to nn 
Oriental “ meat and drink, and the twJ that covers him. 

Ic may here be mentioned that the " Kaba is opened Iree 
to all comers about ten or twelve timesi in each year, while on 
other occasions the pilgrims have to colka amongst them* 
selves a sum suffident to tempt die guardiiins' cupidity. 
The mos<iUc itself, there being no doors tt> the gateway, is 
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open ai all times, and the X)eo|Jc of M(icca love to lioast 
that at no hour <^thc:r by day or ntght ts the temple with* 
out a votary to perforitt tltc Tawaf*" 

The pilgnm afterwards repairs to the gate of the temple 
k-ading to Mount Safa, whence, ascending the hill and 
raising the cry of" Takbir*’ (praise to Gorl), it b incumbent 
to implore jjardon for past sins. This done, a descent is 
made preparatory to a clamber up the hill of Marwa, a 
proceeding called " As Sai (running), and repented sevend 
times. The prayer used on this occasion is as follows : 
“O my Lord, pardon and pity and pass over that sin which 
Thou knowtist t verily Thou knowest what is not known, and. 
verity Thou art the Most Glorious; the Most Generous;, O 
our Lord! grant us in this world prosperity, and in die 
future jjiposirtiriiy, and save us from the punkhraent of hre,^ 
It is usual, in the case of malt; pilgrims, to run between 
Safa and Marwa, because Hagar the mother of Ishmael when 
in these parts is supposed to have sped in haste searching 
after water to preser^'e the life of herself and her hapless 
infant: but, notwithstanding the example thus set by one 
of their own sex, the women as a rule walk the distance, 
Some, howTA er, are of opinion that the custom of running 
arose from the drtumstance that on one occasion the infidel 
Mcaocans mocked the com]Kuiions of the Prophet, and said 
that the climate of Madina had made them weak, whereupon 
this vigorous method was adopted to disprove the caluranj'; 

Tlie dghth of the month Zul Htjja b called ''Tarwij'a*' 
(carrying water), and b probably commemorative of the 
circomst.'incc that in the pagan period the Arabs used to 
s{iend didrtime in provtdingthemsdvts wlUt this necessary 
of life. On tbb day the worshipper unites with fellow ptlgrinvs 
at a spot called Mina, in performing the usual services of the 
Muslim ritual, and stays the night at the last-mentioned 
hjcalit)'. On the morning of the ninth, a rush is made to 
Mount *Arar(U, a holy hit! which, sa^-s Uiirtoji—* 

“ Owes in luniie 4iid hflninm to a vnU-kiKitm k&end. Ulicn; cw iixst 
[OTcnu todcttnl beoven by ntbg nbcal, wbicb dcptifed Uicin of Ihen 
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pRDtemi pjwitjfi tlwy wee opno eanh. The swfpcftt, ileEfcended 

St Ispahan, the p«i^ al KalnU, Satan itt Utlbaf* fOlhei Scmnar or 
Sci-mn>, Etc upon A«fiu, and at Ccylun. The laiJe, dtietmuiiiiB 
m seek hia vife^- began a journey to irTiicl} eutlt ovea JU prcMiiil niolllcd 
appoaranire. Wherew!! oar Rnl fiirhijr placed h&^fodt -’nJiicIi was lirje— 
n town alkrwtwiii wwje, while beween tiw saidrs wiUaiwayj 1* a ‘ coimiiy.’ 
Wanckting for many yeats he esme tn tlic iiBunLtm of lDrtC)^ where our 
coRimcm moibcr was eottiinually <nntitg»i*wu Itia name, and tlicir 
gate ibe place dwt nasK of Arafat. Uli'an it* *iJiiunJt AdafMt insitnctcd by 
the atchangid, erected a ' Madah,’ a place «/ prayei; ned between the aikk 
and the ‘N'ima' Mo^liW Uw pair abode till death, Olhcndetilwc that 
after resogninon the first fair retitined ift India, whence fo« fwty four v«ns 
in saoccadon they vbited the Holy City at pilgnmage time.** 

At Mount 'Amfiit after first ptnfomiiiig early worshiii at 
thfl time of moni, when "a man cannot see his oeighliour s 
facev" tlie votary on arrival says two prayers with the Imdm 
(priest), and hears rite '■ Khutba ' or sermon (which 
ireoemlly lasts three hours!), the preacher all the while 
bolding tit bis left band a short staff; probably emlilematical 
of the early d3V^s of Islam, when a sword was carried 
as a protection against surprise- Thewe present, to the 
number, it issaUlof yo^ooosoubof all nationalities, screaking 
as* many as forty diffcrcni languages, ap|M;ar Iteforc the 
priest in ordinary clothes, the •* Ehmm being laid asitic lor 
the occasions any deficiency in niunbeir is suppUed, it is 
sai d, by ai^cls from heaven. This act of devotion is .so 
all-important, that if the luckless pilgrim be too late to listen 
to the Homily die labour of the journey is irretrievably luSL 
There must also be abundant supplication, while they who 
repeat 11,000 times the chapter of tile Quran commencingi 
- Say he is our God," wilt obtain from Allali all iltat is desired \ 

Wlien the sermon is finished the votary waits till sunset, 
preparatory ton visit to die Holy HilL I t is thought meri¬ 
torious tti iicoelemie the pace on quitting the inountatn of 
Eve, ami a strange race therefore ensues, called by the 
Arabs “Ad data' MIa ^Vraiiit*' (the pushing from Anfat), 

It may well be imagined thatn huge camp three or four 
mites long and from one to two miles in breadth cannot ^ 
pass through a comparatively narrow gorge without affrays 
occurring, and on some occasions as many as 300 lives 
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have been losL It is ti truly remarkable scene; mnuiner- 
ablc tordies are lighted, twenty-r^ur b«lng Harriett fjy the 
granUees, saldlers fire iheir muskets, marttid bands play, 
skyoiixkcts are thnjwn inns the iiir. anti all the while the 
Ha]]" proceeds at a tiuick pace in the gTieatest disorder, 
amidst a d m fi'n jri g daitiour, through the Pass of Marinnutin 
fff r 9 ut< to Mu^^dalifa, at which latter place each pHgriiti picks 
up several small pebbles, and repeals the sunset and evening 
prayers, after his work Is done for the night, 

The iiexi morning, or third day of the iiilgrimage h the 
great “day of days/* distijigHisheJ in the East by several 
names. The Turks call it '* Qorban Uaymm ” (the sacrifice 
of Bayram); to the Indians it is known as " Baqr Id" 
(the kine fete): while the Aralis designate it indifferentty, 
♦•Idu'l Qurban" {the feast of sacrifice), " idu’l Axha'* 
(the feast of tlte forenoonV and “ Idu! Akbar ' (the great 
feast)—tlie last mcnitoned being perhaps most conunonly 
in use. The fcsUval. which embraces the slaughter of an 
antmiJ without spot or blemish, is opposed to oomitiemorajc 
ihe sacrifice of Uhmad • by Abraham. Kunce the itarne 
of " Qurban ' (sacrifice) which it bears. 

The pilgrim now proceeds to Mina, and repairs at 
once in succession to three places indicateil by a like 
number of pTllars, at cadi of which spots he takes one 
of tile seven small stones brought from Muxdalifa, and 
having repeated n particular prayer over the rame. and 
blown upon it, he throws it at a pillar. When the latest is 
reached, the pilgrim exclaims as be custs the [pebble, In 
ihfc minic of Allah—^AUah b almighty—1 do this in hatnxi 
of the Fiend and Iris shame.:^ Tlris action is Toijeaicd rill all 
the stones are used. This curiouB custom, Itnown as ” ramy ” 
(the throwing of dm pebbles), b supposed to htn^e its origin 
io the cireumstaoce that once upon a time Uie devil, in the 
shape of an elderly Shaikh, appeared successively to Adam. 

* The Mnluniiuibi^ ttoid that it Iduniel rwl baac who 
iiDnicalod*ty «avcd fium the dcuth whkh the jxiimrch hxd unended to 
hitOci opran hii ton, 
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i^brahain. and Ishmad, bvit w*is dnvea by the simple 
|KOce^, inculcaied by the Angel Gabriei, of throwing stones 
about the size of a bean, a mtxle of exoreism fatal to the 
wiles of the enemy of manfcinth The seeneof these adven- 
tuies is marked by pfllarsi onti of which bears the character” * 
isiit: apfKilIation.. ^’Shaltanu') Kabir” (the Great S:itnA). 
Others inditib to the view that jXhraham, meedng tlic devil 
in this pliue, and being disUirbed thereby in hU devoiioos, 
and tempted tn disolxKlience in the contemplated s^ificcot 
his Bo»t. was commanded by God to drive away the hientl 
with stones. The " Shaitanu’l Kahir^ is a dwan buttress of 
rwde masonry about eight feet high by ten iind a half broad, 
placed i^atnst ii rough Tvall of stones at thoMeccan entrance 
to hlina. As each devotee strives to get as near to ibis 
pillar as possible before casting a stone thereat, fights and 
ijinirrets are of frerjuent occurrence, and mimy a brofecn 
limb or injitr^ hestd betokens the pious 7eii] of the unhappy' 
woridiipper, whom no danger or difficulty can deter from 
carrying out to die letter the Injimcitons of the l^rophet 
This dangerous ceremony finwhiid, the julgrim jierforms 
the usual sacrifice of the ” Idu S Aidia^ (feast of the fore¬ 
noon), This is perhaps the most revoking: spectacle which 
can w ell be pictured: tbemsands of animids are slaughiered 
ill **thc C'evil's Punch Itowl," the number being variously 
esAimalcd at fctim 80.000 to 200,000; the entniits are then 
cast about the valley in evmy direction, where they temain to 
rot and putidy in die sun I'iirrangements have tectmdy been 
made. I understand, for their burial); the cflluvionvas may 
be supposed, passes imagination. In the midet of this loatii- 
some scene may be behdd j'joor Hajis ooDecting morwds ol 
dealt with greedy avidity, white negroes and Indians no! 
infrequently employ themselves in Oitiing the meat into 
slices and drying it for thdr travelling provision. Such ani 
the horrors of the valley of Mina? a spot so wonderful that 
it is said Occaslonaity 10 extend itself w as to pTovidt* room for 
the votaries present at the ccn.'moiiies of which it isannially 
tlie scene, while onlmdos Mustims further assure us thatvid- 
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utrvs never carry off the slaughtered desh. whldi, indeed, they 
piously leave far the destitute but zcidous pilgrims; not 
even a rly, loo, -will settle upon food sanctified to the use of 
religion. U nhajipHy the testimony of travellers conflicts with 
* the truth of these niiruclos. which exist but in ihc imagination. 

The votary now gets shai’ed nnd the naUs pared; the 
rdigious garb is then rembvrjd and die **Haj[|" is ended, 
the weary zealot being allowed a well-earned rest at Mecca 
during the ensuing three days* known as " Ayjajnu'l Tasli- 
riq ” (the day.s of rlrying up, the blood of the sacrihee)* 
Itefore, however, leaving Mecca the pilgrims should once 
more perform the circuit round the Ka’ba*" and throw 
»ven stones at each of tlie sacred pillars. The total number 
of stoucs tlirown differs somewhac among tlie vaHous sec is. 
The Shafeis use fortjNnine, f-r;;, seven on the tenth day, 
seven at each piilar (tond twenty-one) on, the eleventh day, 
and the same on the twelfth Zu’l Hijja- The Hanalis 
further throw" twcnty*one stones on the thirteenth of the 
month, thus raUtng the number to seventy. The heat seven 
pebbles nimt be collected at Muzdalifa, but ihe rest may 
be taken from ihe hlina valley: in any case, however, each 
stone should be washed seven times prior to its being thrown* 
and there must be a total of nttt Um than seven for oath, 
pillar. The bfanafis attempt to approach as near as pos¬ 
sible to the devil pillar, W'hile the ShaTetK arc allowed more 
iatitudr. pnwided they du not cxcetrd a limit of five cubhs, 

Orditiur)' pilgrims remain at Mecca from ten to fifteen 
days after the compleiion of alt the fetpiisite ceremonkb 
Some, Eiowever* stay for several months, white others 
dwtdl there for years; bur residence at the Holy City is not 
cftcouniged by Muhnmmadan mrlhonties, naminally on the 
grauml that it lends to lessen the respect due to the House 
of Cod; in reality, however, the difficulty of sojourning for 
any lengthened pen'ml in a town so ill calculated to support 
a large population w pnt^Mbly the true cause of the objec* 
Lions tai^id against such a ptous'pnxeevUng as remaining 
constantly in sight of the Holy of Hoiks, l.Juring the 
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pilgrimage scrason futnished houses ane generally hired 
for a few weeks. IrtJi: tfie poorer classes live in free Homes 
termed "Rihats." built by rich and pious votaries for 
the benefit of such of their ftUow-<ounirj’tnen as cannot 
afford either to pay rent or to hire rooms. It not tincom- 
monly happens, however, that the puq} 05 e of the founder 
is defeated, owing ti> the circumstance that the occupier has 
to pay the mani^jer for the privil^;c of living rent free, ami 
Ihv highest bidder w pretty sure to win. the day. Some 
■' Ribats are reserved for the gentler sex. The welfare of 
the various peoples who flock to them b further promoted 
by the presence of agents chatged with the duty of pro¬ 
tecting the interests of die respective nations to which they 
belong. There is also a hQS[ntaJ, but the accommodatipii 
IS limittnl; and, in spile of ever)' precaution, the conditioa 
of the poor is most miserable. When they get ill scarce a 
soul cares to attend to the haple^ ttretches, who cannot at 
times procure even that first necessary of life, water. Weak, 
sick, ill-fed. and houseless, they drag on a miserable existenco 
in the streets, till death puts an end to die troubles which 
their fidlow-creatures are unable or unwilling' to assuage. 

A certain amount of time b also coostimed in coHeedng 
mementos of the " Hajj." These are. for the most part, 
pieces of wood off the tree called *• FiJu," which are well 
adapted for cleaning the teeth: “ Uf.” a kind of grass like 
a silk thread; white, black, and red antimony for the e>‘e* 
lids: barley of the species eaten by the Prophet, commonly 
grown in die valleys about Mi^ca and Madina ; and dates 
from the latter city. When all these arrangements are 
conY{dctvd, many of the pilgrims betake tbemseives to the 
Mosque of the Prophet at Madina, This act of piety caili^ 
"Ziarat** (visiiadon) is a practice of faith, and the most 
effectual way of drawing near to .-Mlah dirough His mes- 
seng^ Muhammad. Tliough Highly meritorious, it is none 
the less a voluiitar)* undertaking, the choice being left to 
the indiiiduars free will. 

Pilgrims of the better cluss gencrany come by lantL 
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Tlie$e pass the iniervat IwfoTe the “ I fajj” pleasantly 
entiugh, living DDgetliuf In a state of freedom aiwl ei;|uality* 
They keep hut few. if imy, servants, and divide amongst 
themselves the various duties of daily life They are to l»e 
seen in scores reading the Quran, smoking in the streets 
i»r codee-houses, praying or conversing To the mosijue in 
full pride of being near the holy shrine, and in pleasurable 
anticipation of ntlding to their names In due course tl«* 
auapktoiiH title of '! I laji." 

1‘ew of them, except mcndicmits, arrive without bringihg 
some production of dteir respixtive ctwntrics for disposal, 
the pPofiLs on the sale of which diminish, to some extent, 
the heavy expenses of the Journey to Mecca. The Magh* 
rabls, for instance, bring their fed Inmncls and wooBen 
cloaks: the European Turks shoes and. slippers, hardware, 
and embroidered stuffs, stieeimeats. amber trinkets of 
European manufacture, knit silk purses, &c.; their kinsmen 
from Anatolia sell carpets, sUks, and Angnm shawls * die 
rensians deal in Kashmir shawls and Targe stik handker- 
chiefs: the Afghans barter tooth*bnJshcs nuulc of ilie 
spongy boughs of a tree growing in Bokham, bt^s of a 
yellow soapstone, and plain, coarse shawls manufactured 
in their own country; the Indians dispby the numerous 
productions of their rich and eNtensive region; the peojiTc 
of Vaman provide snakes few die Persian pipes, sandals, and 
numerous other works in leather; while the Africans trade 
in yarimis aitkles adapted to the wants of their nation. 
The wares, however, arc getierally sold by auciiDn, owing 
to ihe impecuniosity of the owners, who are, as a rule, 
coonwllcd to accejjt prices much lielow the intrinsic value 
of the article itself, 

.\ very' oonstderablo itumber of the pilgrims who 
annu,nlly visit Mecca travel^by sea to Jedtla, whence they 
betake themselves iti companies to llic City of Cities. Tlic 
condiiion of these poor wretches is beyond the pale of 
desrtTiptUn. Sometimes as many as 600 or 700 niiseniblc 
creaiurus are huddled Uigether on lioard a single sHi|>( 
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without propef accommodatioiv, .mil with few or nonii of 
the decent sirongemcnts of lifcr so that the condition of 
the vessel, after a few days Ivave eiajjscd, is filthy and 
disgusting be>-tmd deserlpdon. That women as well as 
men should elect to witness such scenes as they are con^ » 
pelled to experience on this journey by sen to Jedda.^ is 
an additional proof of the strong hold which the religion 
of Islam has taken ujxm the niilUons who glory in 
undergoing discomfons and dangers the Wo mention of 
which occasions a shudder of horror on the part of any one 
accustomed to the proprieties and comforts of modem 
dviliiatioti. Nor is the return home less distressing, for. 
added to the disoomforts attend^t on the voyage, 
yi^teries ar»-‘ fretpiently compelled to endure great suffent^ 
wlule waiting at the port for a vessel to take them away* 
Many during this period, which ts often proiracted. sell 
everything they possess in the wrorid, and when this Is not 
sufficient to procure food, they are turned inu> the streets 
to starve and perish! 

The Indian Government has more riian once tak^ the 
question of pilgrimage into consideration, with the view of 
securing the comfort and protecting the interests of Her 
Majesty's fndian subjects during thdr Journey to and fnjm 
Mecca. It was origltially contemplate that a fee should 
htr chmged for the issue of a jiassport, without which the 
Turkish'^ Govcmmeni of iSSo Indmaied that pilgnins 
arriving at Jedda would be liable to be expcUetl from die 
lUdjai ; and that a deposit shotdd bo rcquiiral to ensure 
a sufficient supply of money for the return journey, but 
these ideas tvere abandoned, ^d it waS' determined to 
appoint u Muslim official at Bombay as *' Protector of 
Pilgrims," Quite recently it has been thought expedient to 
allow Mr. Cook, thr. great ^Mirtfrmcnr. to conduct the 
votaries to their destination. ■ But how this is to be done, 
and whiiL measures will be oecessarj' to protect the guide 
ftTim outbreak-s of fanaiidsm on the road, must be shown 
by future expcriesce. - ■ 
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U is difficiiil t0 state accutately the pfecisc fiimiBcr of 
ptlgrims who nntiualiy rtpalr to Mecca, but perh^ 4^/300 
to 60.000 iDiiy be taken as a fa£f average. OT thr«s^ about 
one half journq^ by sea In the follawii^ propordons ;;— 


IniUam 

Tiu^ ^g} 0 jaii 9 ^ odd Sjriw 
iliilajw 

PiSstima .. 

Santlaiiti and Yuiasiti ^ 


fm'w ■w^ 

p"-» T'Tt ■ SpOoo 

P-fl 


It wU] be seen thus the Imfian and Turkish "Haiis” 
arc the most nuenerouB, while the Malays come next In im:. 
portnnee. ‘the lost are mostly Dutch subjects frorn java, who 
are cnccniiagcd by their rulers to visit the holy places in 
Arabia, on the ^^uivd that *' the espcrience gained on,the 
joimiey as to the tyranny and extortion of the Musuiman 
Covinnment tn the Hedjar tends to mcrease in a * Haji' 
ihri a-nse of the advantage he enjoys at home, and tlissi- 
pates many of the iHasions with regard to the temporal 
power of Muliammadanisni." 

Mr, Blunt, takmg die year (SSo as bis basis, estimate 
the number of pilgrims as follows:— 
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A more rcctint return which lias just reached me ^ves 
the (jgures for iS8s ui the former column at ) 7 r 5 ^ 3 ' ^^arritid 
on ^'easels; of these ptigriim Java aipplfed fi JOQ ; Imlhi, 
6,577; 3 ’e«i 3 » ?<5 = Arabm, 1627 : Bokhara, n6r; Turkey, 
397; Afglianistan, iS; and China, 11. It ts profeable that 
Mr. Blunts tniflls much estcecd tlie truth. 

Such is the pilgrimage to Mecca, with its quaint cefCT 
monies, iK fatiguing devotions, and Sts trj’ing: hardshipit 
tt forms a remarkable chapter in the history of the world, 
for it leaches the Irason that, whether the doctrim; of 
Muhammad be tite religion of a false m^senger from on 
high, as some contend, or the divineJy inspired feiih 
delivered, by the .Almighty to His true apostle the Propfict 
of Arabia, as is the iK-Jief of the Muslim world, it is. at any 
nile, n creed which has taken a deep root in the mmds;of 
its devotees, When, indeed, we find that the wealihiest 
and the noblest abandim all, the lujturies of life to undergo 
the toll, the troubles, the dangers of a journey to the Holy 
Cities of Arabia, is it not a striking testimony to the power 
of the teachings of the Quran, tefling forth throughout the 
length and breadth of the inhabitable world the faith which 
many miUlons feel in its doctrines ? May not such earnest' 
ness, sticit zeaJ, and, it mUnSt bt;’ added sucli piety, shame 
the weak-hearttkl devotion of modem Christendom? 
Humiliating, indeed as U the confession, U must be avowed 
that the simple trust and ebafidence of the Muallms in their 
tkid prochiims in unmtsukable language that the devotee 
of tilt West, as regards fervour of c^xpression if not Iionesty 
of purpose, must give place to the worshipper b die East. 
Does not the prayer of each votary in the Mosque of Mecca, 
when imploring the aid and seeking to avert the wradi of 
the Creator in whom the pilgrim is taught to believe, seem 
to bid the indi^ferent people of Oiristuin Europe follow 
the example of teal which the'Muhammadan worihipj>crs 
afford? A. N. Woil^Tox. 
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THE ENGUSH CONNECTION' WITH 
SUMATRA.* 

The l^nnd of Sumatra b of iditirc^L as unc of the finit 
pbcrs with which the Ej^ Iniitii Company eniered uito 
conuncrcial rebtions. It niust have been known and 
cdebniceti for its spices and gold at an extremely remote 
ag^t and It is not improbable that some of its product 
found (heir way into Eg)'pt as early as the days of Jacobi 
through the IsnuielltFsh merchammen who earned thither 
spiceiry and balm. Notwfthsianiling the situation of thb 
island in the direct track from India to the Spice Islands 
and China, it accnis to Itavc been unknown to the Greek 
and Roman gec^rapbers, although soon aftca* the beginning 
of the Portuguese voyages it was generally assumed to be 
the Tajipobaiie of the anciams. 

Uioflorus Siculus gfvi:s an account of the travels td 
Jambnlus. who visited and rEmoiiied yeans iti a 

strangt! island, supjioSed by' some to have been Sumatra^ 
on leaving which he went to India. The date of the 
journey of Jarabmiits Is unemoin. Saint Ambrose mentions 
the travels of Thebctus, who ;asscd over from India to the 
Isle Taprobane. One of the Arabian travdlcrs of the ninth 
conttiry. the account of whose voyages was [raiislat«I by 
Renaudot, speaks of a largo istaxiLl called RanmT, wiiich 
may be safely identified with Sumatra. Edrisii writing in 
the middle of the twelfth century, desetibos the same iskud 

• Tha ankJe b chicfljr Iwvd im ilw™* lenjqb jn rfn; Itidii Office 
yt^ m kavwJi sa llte Ijww Pajieri. and nr. ttuiTeis, jn Mm 

Offical capacity m of Kcciadi, Uw been fm «jHt time 
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by the name of AhRanit. Marco Polo spoaks of it as 
Jara Minor. Friar Oibni. about 1333. visitetl the island, 
and oiled one part of it Snmoitr;!- Nicolo de Conti, 
of Venice, who returnetl lifoin his Oriental travels about 
14+4, seems to have been the first to give an account of 
this island under the name of Sumatra, which, he ,ilso 
says, was called by the andents Taprobana. In a history 
by Antonio Pigafeita. the companion of Fertlinando tk 
Mag^lianes, of that navigators fkmous voyage round the 
wiwld in the years 1510—as. the island of Sutnatra Is also 
referred to; but, previously to this, the expeditions of the 
Portuguese had rendered it well known; and, in a letter 
from Entanueh King of Portugal to Pope Uo K., dated 
in 1513, he speaks of the discovery of Zumatra by hla 

subjects. 

The first regular expedition sent to Sumatra by the 
Portuguese consisted of a tleet of four ships, uuder the 
command of Dtogo Lopez Sequdra. which sailed from 
Lisbon on April 8. 1508^ second deet was sent out in 
the year 1510. under Diogo Mendez, to establish the 
Portuguese interests at Malacca: but Allbnso d'Albu- 
fjnerque, the governor of their afiiuts in India, detained the 
squadron on the coast of Malabar until ht could accompany 
U, On May 2. 1311, be set sail from Cochin with nineteen 
ships and 1400 men. He conquered Malacca, and cstab- 
tesheil a settlement there in the name of his royal n^er. 

In 1531 the Governor of .‘\chin revolted .igainst the 
king who reigned over the northern p;irt of the ialatid. ^d 
established im independent kingdom. From this time 
Achin began to increase in tfade and importance, and 
between it and die Portuguese settlement at Malacca ii 
keen rivalry* ensued, Auacks were made on die Portuguese 
by the kings of Adiin almost every year down to 1641, 
when the Dutch sent a po'werful foree, and not only 
drctve the Portuguese out of Malacca, but destroyed dicir 
influence in the Ardbipelago. The Dutch first arrived ^ 
Achin in (60a, but were not well received, owing to the lU 
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oflites of the Poixuguese, or perhaps rather to the jealousy 
of the native and tbdr prejudice against forcigncm, 

Sumaira was one of the places with wliich the Hast 
India Company traded in the early years of Us existence. 
Irt the adventurers, in their fnemoriai to the Queen 
ami Ftivy Council, indudetl the rich and goulden bland 
of Stunatra" as one of tile countries 'c^ith which they might 
trade, heezuse they "aix^ not sohjccte to the Kinge of 
Spaync and I'ortujgal." The Right E-fonourable Foulke 
Grevil, in hta report to the Secremiy of State, wrote oci 
ttib {K-iint— 

" TIi« tbiul of SdnutEi, m Tapnilima. 1^ pouesud l>f titmir Kynjjy^ 
enttnies to ih^ Purtugals ; char ts the Kk{^ of Dnchcm. who ticskigai 
them in Malu m , jnd with lUt gaMki topped the of Tfa:tiuiJs and 

Irallicke fivni China, fapas, nnd Mcdutcq, IQI. by a minte flecls^ Ihe' 
ecKHt naa dedred. The K.itige of Spaigtie, m ic^d of the iitipomute of 
ihit petnge. Ittih often reiolved to tmumcie Sunum; iMUycl ikf)iIUii(!e 
a done. The Kiiige^ df Adicyti add I'dr ace la iyke sorte eccfnles to the 

Pwtttgalt"’ 

The first Hnglish fleet ihat made Its appearance in this 
part Cif tile world arrived at Achin in June; iSoa, under the 
command of Sir James Lancaster, who was received by the 
king with much ceremony and respect, A letter from the 
Queen of Hnginnd was conveyed, to the Court with great 
pomp, ami Sir Janies I,ancaster, after delivering a rich 
present on behalf of the East India Company, dedareJ 
that the purpose of his coining was to establish pcate and 
amity between the Queen of England and the King of 
Acbiiu Among the presents sent in return to the ^jUL-en. 
was a valuable ruby ring. Two nbblis were appointed 
It) fictiic with Sir James the terms of n commeieTal 
treaty, which was drawn up and duly Under 

this treaty the [urivilcgcs of trade, import and export, were 
granicd to the Hngtbh mcrdiants free of oil duties. |‘er- 
mission was abo given to estabibha focioij’. and the Inctdr 
ami hb servants, in their own private concerns, were only 
to confonn to the laws of England. There cxi^ no’ 
of the extent to which the East India Cum|xany 
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traded with Sainatra At thb tfnie^ but it that bs 

early oii 1603 certain ves^Is sojlitig from Achin touched 
at Tekuo and Priaman. In t6o8 proposals were made 
for a facic>r>' at Priiman* with the view of extending the 
pepper trade; and in the Company's eighth voyage, under- 
Eoken in 1611, their fleet went to Priaman to lill up with 
pepper. 

On tile death of the King of Achin, with whom Sir J. 
Lancaster had made his treaty, Iskander Muda, his suc¬ 
cessor. shouted much friendship to the lloUandera in tlie 
early part of bis reign : but on the arrivai of Captain Besc, 
in 1614, with a letter ;md prv.:sents from King James I., 
the king signed a new Irtaty, by which the Engitsh were, 
for the first lime, permitic<l to build a factory of durable 
materials at Tdtoi^ on payment uf 7 per cent on the 
rm|>dTt$ and exports. Notwithstanding the privileges and. 
conoessions thus obtained, k was not until ihc year 1615 
tliat factories^ were established ,nt Achin, Tekpp, and 
Pnamon. In the same year also the ship Atintihuif won 
sent to Jambi, on the east side of Sumacm. “ hitherto not 
discovered by any Christian^" In a review of the Com¬ 
pany’s trade at their several fitetoriesf, the Council, writing 
fmm Bantam on January 1$, ifiiS; remarked that Sumatra 
nod the two factories at Achin and Tekoo did vend great 
'Stare of Qimbaya and hlaiutllpatain commixlitics. to good 
profit, and did yield, besides pepper, die best gold, camphor, 
sulphur, wax. and benjamin, 'I'he mischief is, they re- 
marktal, the king is a tyrant, inconstant and covmaus^ anil 
his officers cdiTupt, The license for trade at Tekoo had 
been wiitidrawn by the king with die view of bringing ihe 
trade of all strangers to Achin, in conseqiitenci: of which the 
vcMcl Gifi from Achin to Bnntain stoppcti on her way at 
Tckooi. She brought away the English, merehanis, ami 
the fitetory wa* dlssoK'od. 

In ibiil Richard Wesiby, a Cape mcrcluim at Jambi, 
was invited hy the Duudi to sujiper, and murdered by iliem 
at their own house. Owing to the oftposidon of the Dutch, 
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the English trade a^jpeared not to ilgumh here, for in thfr 
folIoA'tng year two vessels were despatched *' U> new estab¬ 
lish Itoth with mtin and rncans the almost decayed factories 
of jambi, Patani, Siam. Succadana,” Ssc,. The Dutch now' 
exerted evert’ meana in their power to ruin the trade of the 
English. At Achin they offered double prices for pep|«r. 
in order to engross the whole tnidb in that article. I n 
October, 1619, the Company s ships, under the command, 
of Captain UonncTi which had taken in pei'per at Tekoo, 
were attacked near that jjort by* a Dutch fleet of six sail , 
and, after a severe action, in w'hich Captain Ikmner was 
killed, his ship, the was sunk, and the other thiee 

vessels were compelled to surrender. Thu Dutch also 
made attentpis to overthrow the Comj>any's trade at Jambt. 
whilst at Priamaji teidc luad 10 he carried on by English¬ 
men in atealth. and it was oven dattgerous to go asliore. 
In 1611 the Council at Jamhi deprecated sending g^Kxis 
to Indraghiri—whcfc there was a facioiy-—whilst means 
were wauling there to buy pepper. They also dsderred 
sending to T.Tlambsuig, on the gnxmd that '* wc liavc too 
many unprofitable factoties already, and therefon: desire no 
more, but rather 10 have them dissolved.'' In the follLiwing 
rear the factory at Indraghm was burnt, whereupon the 
chief of tht (maory was withdrawn. At this jancturp the 
King of Achin offered the Gompany's tactor^ tiudn at 
Tekoo again if they would p:iy well for U, and in l6aa 
ships were sent there. 

In if^25 the Dutch again strove to obtain an exxlustve 
trade in Sumatra, and they took an active part in the wars 
between the Kings of Achin and against which the 

English factors could only protest. In the following year 
ihe Court of iJJrectors had under s^rtous consideration 
whether they* should not dissolve the Presidency and 
Coundl at Bantam, and settle four qr five able men at 
Jamlx. the diicf iiUee for pepper, while Achiu, Tektw, 
and Ihiamnit might lie visited by ships fmm Surat without 
keeping any st.uled fiictories at those places. Owing to 
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the conttiiucd opjjosition tiC tiie Dutch, the Compfinys 
oiTiccre were with difficult)- able to retain tlidr tactor)' i*t 
Jambl and similar difficulties were aku experienced witli 
regard to die Company's factoriiis at Macassar in the 
Celebes, and Japarra in Java. 

Ill 1649-50, on an invitation from the Governor of 
Padatig, the Preswlcni at Bantam iseiit one 01 the Company's 
ships to that port, and U> lutlrapura, on a voyage of experi^ 
meut; and diis circumstance marks the first trade and 
settlement of the English at those stations. The experi¬ 
ment succeeded beyond exp«:tatioiv so far as obmining a 
car^o of pepper was concerned ; but on the ytssd leaving 
liwlrapura. she wa?. sebwl by two large Dutch ships wbicl* 
had been dcs|jatchcd for die purpose by the Dutch Genecal 
at Batavia, Tor the next few y^ts no incident of im[.ior- 
laiice occumxL The only English settlement on the island 
ap]>ears 10 have been at JambI, and the trade [passed chiefly 
hu o die hands of the Dutch. 

In 1667-68 orders were given for re-establishing tlie 
htctories suliordinute to Sutiit. oJ which Ariun w'as one, and 
die Z*t»/ frigate vms sent cut with insmictious 10 reopen 
ihe trade with Sumatra, particularly at l^riatnan and. Tekod. 
Tim frigitU.* called at Manjuta and SiUebar, but was unable 
10 converse with the tiatives for want of uitcrpretci^ 
Under date. October 46, 1668, the Court of Directors sent 
out in5truaii>ns for carrying into edcci the project of estab¬ 
lishing a fat^ry at Acliin, with a view to mcrejislng theic 
pepper investments. The Presidency of Surat dicrttiipoin 
deputed Mr, Maahew Gray, one of llidr mimber. to 
negotiate a trusty widi the queen, on the principle that, if 
a preference sliould be gii-en to the English uadc at 
Achin, Tekoo. and Priaman. the Company would afford 
fl« t«aaivgg til prelecting Achin against du: depredations of 
the Orankayes, or superioni of districts. He was, however, 
requested to wididraw, as die Dutch were almost sole 
masters of all thi; ports and trade of thc isbncL 

In i6So^i the factory at Janibi was ordered to be 
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dt^solveil; and in 1684 an armamt^it dc:&fgn<»i for the 
recyveiy by force of die faciory at Banum, was ordered to 
proceed instead to Achin, and Mtrssrs. Ord and Cawtey 
were Sicnt with it by tiie Madras Government, as an 
embassy to the tjttrtdi, witli instructions to obtain. If 
possible, one of the Portuguese forts at the mouth of the 
Achin river, with the view of establishing an agent there. 
Once tile fort had been sufliicientiy strengthened, it 
hoped that a town like Madras would arise lUitler tts 
protecuon. The proposal was |tercroptoriiy rejected hy 
the queen: and Messrs. Ord and Cawley accepted an 
invitadoa from die chiefs of Bcncoolen to build a fottiBed 
'warehouse on graund allotted to them at that place. Thb 
situation not proving advantageous. t|icy removed the site two 
or three miles, and erected a new factory wTtidi was called 
Fort aiarlborough. In [6ii5^6 2 factory was establt^ictl 
at Priaman, ami Uii^, tc^ether with the factury at Achin. was 
made subordinate to the Presidency of Fort St. George. 

In 16S7—8S the Court of Directors ordered that York 
Fon {Fort Marlborough) should be strengthened; ivtih a 
view to im becoming the princtp:il port for the c.icportaiig[i 
of pepper. The trade here soon Ugan to increase, but at 
Indrapura it was stil! much obstructed by the Dutch, In 
affairs at Btuicuoltm appear to hai-v (aUcu into a 
stone of confusion, owing to dbsensions between the agent 
and his council. The settlement had been involved in a 
u*at with the natives, w hicli Itad ediausted iho stoch at the 
disposal of the agency: and asa consequenoe the Dutch 
engrossed the pepper trade. In 1604 the Court of 
Directors ordered tliai a free tmdc should br: pernuited at 
Bentoolen, on payment uf the Compan/s established dues. 
On August 15, 1695. articles of agreement were sigtted 
by the Raja of Sillebar for a continuimee 01 liu* English 
setikmuni at Uiat place, and ihe Company were granted an 
area of tv,o miles of gratiitd. or ilie nmdiim of a shots 
from a picicc of ordnance next about and round said towtie 
for their [iroper use and posiicssion." 
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About this lime there arose a sort of rtvolutlon In the 
cottntry, the people being dissatLsfsed with the goveniment 

the em|ieror, who seems to have lumtd round and 
favoured the Dutch rather than tho English, whilst some 
of the principal meji of ilie country threw in their Jot with 
the latter. An agreement was aocorclingly drawn up 
iKitween Sultan Guillamott and Raja Addill, for the joint 
l^vemment of the country from Mandura to Cattowoe, 
and they tnuiafemyi the government of tlm whole country 
U) the King of England and the East India Company, in 
consideration of the protection and security they would 
receive from their [lOwer, Thb agreement was dated 
Tryamotig Factory, September 16, J695. After this the 
country appears to have settled down, for a iime at least, 
into a peaceable condition. 

By a letter of February 30, t() 9 ^' Court ordered 
that the station of York Fort and its dependencies should 
be placed entirely under the control of Fort St. Gcoigc, 
Encoura^unent was to be given to tlic Chinese; by ever)’ 
possible means, 10 trade at this settlement ; and, in the 
rollowing year, the plan of jjermitting free planters to 
settle in the colony under certain regulations was adopted. 
,'\mongfst thf. e^pedienrs for raising a revenue, a duty of 
one penny per pound was to be levied on pepjjer bought 
under the Company's licenses by private merchants, and 
stringent measures w'ere to be taken for preventing 
European interlopers from obtaining cargoes of peijper. 

In 1699 the Court of Directors ordered the agency at 
Beiicoulcn. and the ether setdeinents on the coast of 
Sumiitra, to re-occupy alt tbe stations which had been 
relinquished, and to esetude the servants and trade of the 
new English East India Company. Tliough thestidement 
of York Fort had not afTorded jsicppcr, or rather produce, 
sufficient to defray one half of the charges, the Court 
dcicniuncil to maintain h r and for this purpose suggested 
10 the agent a scheme of granting a small allowance to the 
prindpa! chiefs in the districts furnishing pepper, and the 
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honorary’ nuik of Mcmb^ of Council, wliidi il tris ex¬ 
pected would induce them to make exertions to coUecc a 
more regular and ample supply. When the London and 
English Eaiit India Companies unttcfl, the setilomcnts on 
tlie Island of Sutnaim were York- Fort, Bencoolen, Indra- 
pura, Trj’amnng, and Silleban The factory at Uencoolcn 
was dien made independent of Fort St. George. 

In 1705 a vast tnerea^ reported in the pepper 
plantations, and It was considered that the west coast would 
become a nourishing settlement. The Presidency was. 
however, in great want of supplies, The Council ;ii Fwt 
St. George complained almut this time of the strange 
ntatti^ment of af£ui^ at York Fort. This may possibly 
have been due to the fact that, being without remittances 
frotn home, die President liad been obliged to draw heavily 
uiran Fort Sl George. A great difficulty was also ex¬ 
perienced in beeping the natives at peace amongst themr 
selves, and on this the prosperity of the settlement 
obviously depended. It appears that in conse(|ucnce of 
the great expenditure incuned in Sumatra, chiefly on 
fortificattons, the Court ordered that economies should lie 
introduced. To these orders the Council at York Fort 
yietded under protest, but they declined to reduce the 
number of their soldiers, not being wiUing. as they sakl. to 
have their throats cut. They exprcsseit an opinion that 
Bantall would always lie an expense, anti that, if it wem 
desired to retain miy second faaury on the island. Manjutn 
would be the best situated for the purpose. Sablatt, 
Ottowne, Sillebar, and Setoonah had already been with¬ 
drawn : but this caused so many complatnts on tlie pan of 
the natives diat a re-scttleinent was at Sillebar 

in 1707. 

In the following year (1708) the chiefs in the north of 
the island assembled cogellier with the view of driving the 
English out of Bantail. Laic in the year the factory luid 
been involved in a war between Macoota and Sultan 

. Guillamott. in which the Council supported the forntcf^ I n 
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rjMO the Covmcij at York Fort rej:(Ort<sd that the Dutch 
had, «r late, industriously promoted cotton cultivation in 
Sumatra, and had brought weavers to settle at Fadangj 
where they established a sort of manufactory. They also 
resettlwl Jamjah. ntsir i^tall. On September 5, 1 yto, 
an agTeemetit was entered into between the President and 
Council at Baotalli on behalf of the East India Company, 
and the Sultan GuiUamott. and all the Mandarins and 
Pioatins of Manjuta. SiUagun, Tredickett. Bantall, Trya- 
mong. Ippue* &c,. for the government of the country and 
the regulation of the pepper trade. 

In Febnmry, 1711, the country was rcprterl to be 
geneniliy more settled, but there existed grave suspicions 
against Raja Macootai who was believed to lx? intriguing 
with the Dutch. In the following month both York I'ort 
and. Bantall became involved in troubles with the naiives, 
Ky Februaiy. 1713* York Fort had become more quiet, but 
the affairs at Bantall grew more desperate every day, In 
consetjuence of the action of the Dutch among the natives, 
whose only object was to turn the English out of the islanrl 
The indiscreet action of the Comijany's serv-anes towards 
the natives bad also made them iil-Jisposed towards the 
English, In October, 1715. the country was again retorted 
quiet. In Februury following the affeirs at iJantaU wrire 
stated to be in a Nourishing condition. Moco Moco had 
by this time been added to the Company's possessions. 

In a letter of May 15. 1714, the ConncH at York Fort 
gave a description of tm expeditiori to Bantall, in the 
ppecedmg December. In cider to establish the power of 
Sultan Gtiillamou against a nebdlion beidrsi by his son. 
In a treaty made with the former, die agreement of 1695 
was confirmed, and a promise given on behalf of the Sultan 
and his Rajas, that each famiiy in their respective towns 
within their territories should ‘yearly plant 3.000 pepper 
trees; that the Company's seri’anis should be pfovidi.'il 
with fixid and necessaries at reasonable prices; that the 
Company should be allowed to make set dements at Moco. 
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Mooy and Manjuia t an<i that the Company should take the 
guardianahip of the cotiiiU)' upon themsdves. This cove¬ 
nant also contained stipulations as to the price to be paid 
for pepper, and thi; rate at which certain Indian cloth should 
be received in jjayment for the same. Tlie Company's 
forces soon defeated the rebels and established peace, and 
one effect of this agreemeni was that the Pangamn of 
Manna, whose country used to i>ro(ktOf; much pcpj»er for 
the Dutch, proceeded to York Fort to oflElir his sen'ices 
and hb supply of pepper to the English. 

In a letter dated May 15. 1714^ ^ >® staled that the 
only seuleiiients then on the coast were at Bencoolen, 
Siillebar, BaatidJ, Ippue, and Moco Moca. Ai Tryamong, 
Seloonah. and probably at other places, some Buggeese' 
■were retained to give notice when pepper was obtainable 
there, tn June, 1716, Governor Collett was removed from 
York Fort to Fort Sl George, and was sueceeded by Mr. 
Shyllbg, then second in Council, as provisiomd Deputy- 
Governor, lie inunediately commenced a system of 
comjpt practices, especially in connection with building 
operalious at the fort, and a persecution of those nJncIals 
who endeavoured to act honestly and do their duty. On 
the arrivat of Air. Farmer a-s Governor, on October ao, 
1716, Mr, Shyllings defalcations were discovered!; be was 
accocdingly suspended, and his effects semxl to make good 
his deficiendes. One of the hist acts of Air. Shylling before 
his deposition seems to have been the setting aside of 
Sultan Guillamoit in favour of smotluir claimant; In con- 
sdiuence of this the country w^ thrown Into a disiuitted 
state, and the Company's possessions were only with great 
difficulty preserved. Not long after—that is, about the end 
of tyiS, or the beginning of 1719—Mr. Thomas Cook was 
sent from Madras as Supervisor; he sei/ed Governor 

T 

* j^i>w tijihd ibe Buga in tati fa nn of the noitlveni put of 
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.vf. Q. JI, 
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Fannfif^ and Mr. jartvirs Moms^ a fact^jr at Btirnwolcni and 
sent them off prisoners to Madms, Almost imnujdiately' 
after this, a rising of the natives took place, and the 
Company's servants were cjfpelled from Bencoolen. They 
were permitted shortly afterwanis to return. 

In 1723 tlte principal head men of Bencoolen forwarded 
an address to the Directors of the Hast India Company; 
wherein they expressed n^ret at the decline of the pepper 
trade, and engaged to phmt 1,000 pepper trees for every 
house in their kin^om. under a penalty of 15 dollars each 
in case of non-fuJftlment of this obligation. In r 724 
Company’s forces conquered the Pangaran jantincltys 
CDuntrj'. For some years, and under successive dqiutj'* 
governors, there seems to have been ptsace, and A 
gettend increase in the prosiierity of the Island and of the 
Company's aflalrsL Pepper arrh'ed in plenty, and the 
Company^ officers encouraged the culth-ation of coffee. 
In 1741 a new sttdenttnt was estahlishud oji the Island of 
Pooloo Penang. In 174s Sumana was visited by a severe 
famine, and in T74R an cpidtanic of smallpox preTaUed; 
both of which events ^ously afiected the Company's 
trade and the supply of pepper available for export. 

In T7 5T the Dutch appear to have advanced pretensions 
to the exclusive right to trade In certain parts on the 
northern coast of Sumatra, where diey had neither settSe- 
meats nor any contracts with the natives. In June of thai 
year the Sultan of Manang Cabow despatched an mnbassy 
to Moco Mocd to request the Hnglish to settle at Priaman, 
and in September following, in response to an invitation 
from the natives, Mr, Saul was sent from Fort Marlborough 
to KataJ, and took poese^on of that place in the name of 
the East India Company. Tlte Dutch, however, attempted 
10 drive him away, and it became necessary to send a forte 
to supjiort his pretensions. *Tbc Dutch Go\'ernDr of 
Fiatavia sent a formal protest to Fort Marlborough against 
the occupation of Natal by the English Company, claimitig 
it as part of the territory belonging to the Netherlands 
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Company. Probal>Ey acting in concert with the Dntchi. 
thtf Acliinos« prepared to drive the Ettglbh out of the 
northern jiiut of tlic island. Additional troops were then 
sent for the protection of the Company s inittrests in those 
parts. In the early months of I753i one of the Company’s 
ships, on its way rram Natal to Foit Marlborough, was 
stopped t>y a Dutch cruber. and carried into Padang, when: 
she was searched before bcii^ permitted to proceed. Thb 
outrage calletl Torth a protest addressied to the Governor 
and Council at Batavia, accompanied by an tntiniation that 
w'biUt the East India Company would not interfere at places 
in the actual [tossession of the Ncdierlands Government, 
they would nuc surrender their Just rights to settle at inde¬ 
pendent places wheze no marks of such property existed. 

In the last-named year, Messrs. John Widsli and John 
Pybus were appointed Supeirvisors bo overhaul all the Com¬ 
pany's afEhirs on the coast of Sumatra. On arrival at Fort 
Marlborough they* found a general state of confusion in all 
branches of business; and, with a view to Increasing the 
locil revenues, they established a duty of 5 per cean on oil 
hnixtrts at Fon Marlborough and its dependencies, except 
on piece gootbi and opium manifesUHl at Fort St. Geoige. 
and on European commodities sent out by the Company. 
Writing In April, (754, the Supervisors gave an account of 
the .state of the Company's ^vcral residencies at Mooo 
Mocoline!tiding Bantall and tppue), Cajctowne, Laye. Marl- 
boroi^, Siliebar, Tallo, Manna, Cawoar, Croce, and Natal. 
The last-named sctdemcni they oonsideted ,t fiiilure, as 
no pepper was grown in its ne^bourhood Ily January, 
1755, however, this settlement had absorbed most of 
the trade on that in consequence of which the 

Dutch faiintl it necessary to withdraw, m whole or in part, 
from their nei^booring sealemefits at Priamoiig and 
Baroos 

About this time a system of annual surveys of the 
pvppcr plantations was Introduced at eairh setljemeni, whsch 
led to a conaiderabte increase in the production of pepper: 
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anU ia order fucdu-'r 10 Increase the plantaiioos, Induceniejits 
were held inj£ to the hill tribes to ctwnc down to thtt plains 
to plant pepiwr. The Dutch now appear to have again 
Interested the Achinese in their behalf, and in April, 1755. 
it ctMnblited attempt was made to dnvc the English out of 
Natal; but it was frustrated, and the enemy defeated. 
After this, as it jwemtad that the Dutch wished to make 
tUcmstilves masters of the bay at Tappanooly—a place 
idiout forty leagues from Natul—it was thought desirable 
to foi^tall them, and a deputation was sent to treat with 
the chiefe of that place i but they declined to enter into any 
agreement; or to allow the English dag to be hoisted. It 
turned out, however* that the Dutch had already tried die 
same thing themselves, but equally without success. After 
this the Dutch sent small vessels, and placed blocks of 
wood with their company's arms fitted on them on all the 
islands about the coast, and, among the rest, on Ppploo 
Samong, an island W'ithin sight of Natal, and under ihc 

government of that place. ^ 

In December. 1755* some Dutch ships lay otr Natal, 
and men were sent ashore to stir up the people agalnjit the 
English. Reinforcements of men and stores were there¬ 
upon sent from Fort Xiadborough, and ordem were given 
to c^^ablish a settlement at Tappanooly. The Dutch at 
once warned off the English; but their threats were di^ 
regarded, as ilm former Iiad no prior claims there. We 
did nut remain in possession very long, for in April, i 757 > 
the Counol at Fort Sl George gave orders withdrawing 
both the seiilemeaLs at Natal and Tappanooly, but stating 
that ihc Company's title to the temtory was to be reserved 
by dirtinctivc marks. 

Towards the end of 1757 country round Fort 
Marlborough was in a very unseiiled state, and apprelien- 
slons were espressed for the safety of the place Strong 
measures were adopted, and the rebellion vras put down 
tariv in t The cause of these troubles was aitributed 
by the Council to the weakened stale of the Company s 
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as regartle^ bfitli militajy and stores* In f“59, tn 
consequence of the persistent apposition of the Dutch to 
the Company's underbiktngs, the Cnundl at Fort Mad- 
boirough dtiermincd to appoint an agent at Batavia, to gi'^e 
them notice of any extraordinary event, and to communi- 
caie it, if necessary, to the cominaniler of HU Majesty'^ 
squadron, and to the Company's other settlements. Mr 
John Herbert svas the first agent so appointed. 

In September tr59. the Residency of Fori Marlborough 
Yfas thnwn into a State of consternation hya report that 
the French intended to make an attack on the Company's 
settlements in Sumatra, and steps were hurriedly taken to 
strengthen all the avalliiUte defences. In December fol- 
loa'ing. the Resident at Manna inform^id the Council at 
I'ort Miirlborough that the inhabitants of PadangGooche 
were shortly lo assemble %it Manna in order to eater into 
contracte with the Company for the supply of ptpfitr. 
About this time :dso the first attempts were made to Intna- 
ducc the culiiv.ititMi of indigo at Fort Mariboroogh, by 
means of seal imported from Bengal; but there is every 
reason to suppose that this experiment was unsuccessful, 

Tlte Athincse.at the supposed instigation of the Dutch, 
a^n attacked Tappanooty, and the English went obliged 
TO retire and fall back upon their factorx* pending the arriv;d 
of reinforeements. After this our troubles began toacew- 
niulatp, and in February, 1760, two large French ships of 
war appeared off NacaL On receipt of this news, ilie 
Council at Fort Marlborough immediately sent off the 
grwicr jTart of their specie to Batavia for safety, and the 
fortificaitons were put In order and strengthened. On 
March 5th, news arrived that Xatal had been taken by the 
enemy, and that one of their ^ps had proceeded to attack 
Tappanooly, which j>lace was also soon taken, as well a* 
other settlements belonging to the Company in Sumatra. 
The Malay chteis at Natal retired with their people to the 
ttdghbonring woods, and sent to I'ort Marlborough for 
aid. On March aSih, & large English vessel, the /"hjt&atn. 
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arrived at Fort IVlarlltorough from Bengal: she was sp^dilj* 
unloade<1, and about noon on ti'e 30tb the cnctni). s ileet 
hove in sight, A portion of the crew of the Dtnham ^re 
hindcd U* aid in the defence of the place, and the captain of 
tliat vessel was ordered to scuttle or bum her. if necessart', 
to prc^'cnt her from falling into the enemy s hands. She 
Was accordingly- run ashore and burned. About one oclock 
on April ist, the French vessels began to attack the fort 
The MiUaj-s being found useless through it was 

dedded to retire; and accordingly, at a o'clock in tile 
evening, a retreat was made to a village inlnnd. and the 
Company's cash, papers. &c,. were also carried there. The 
Malays. inste.'wl of following, began to plunder the fort 
tmtiKKliatcly the English had lefL Soon after we evacuated 
che plaoe the French occupied it with a force of 500 men. 

Finding it impossible to remain at the village, mving to 
want of provision-s, or to move further away, an officer wis 
sent to the French with a flag of truce, and. after a IjiilT 
negotiation, the garrison stibmirted as prisoners of war to 
Count d'Estaitig, the commander of the hrench troops. 
On June 5 th. a consultation was held by permission of Count 
d Estaing. at which it was decided to offer the sum of 
aotwwo dollani for the ransom of all the Company's setile- 
tneius in Sumatra, and hostages were appomled to bu 
exchanged by the French for prisoners taken from them in 
India. These, as well as the Ransom Bill. subaK^yentiy 
fell into the Imnds of Commodore Mitchell. Before l^v- 
ing. ilie Fretveh blc^v up Fort Marlborough. The BriC' 1 
settlomcnts were shortly afterwards re-established, bong 
sucured to this country by the Treat}* of Paris of T763. 

The constant distress from want of rice led to attempts 
being made to grow paddy in the neighbourhood of Fori 
Marlhorougli. This Residency, w^hich had hitherto licen 
subordinaic to Fort St. Geiftg^, 
independent Presidency. In xitn. 1764. 

177.1, emba^eft were sent to .Achin with a view to the 
establishment of a settlement thfuet but. as on former 





occMiunJs, the attempt was ansuticessful. In 1769 the Eaat 
tntlia Company enicr^ into an agreement with Jeneraiah 
Baker to plant a colony of German Protestants in Sumatra, 
for the improvement ami cultivation of the land. These 
' ap|je^ to ^ve arrived in September, 1770, to the numW 
of thirtyMsight including, men, womens and children. Mr, 
Baker receivetl advances from the Company to assist in 
establishing than in the country: hut be seems to have 
mana^pd afifairs very badly. The etnigmtus soon became 
dasatisfied, and the e.^perimejii turned tmt a failure. 

io t 77 *> letters were recdv'ed ai Fort Marlborough 
from the Sultan of Manangeabow, Raja Sanun^ang, and 
Raja Ender Bangsaroan, complaining of the injustice of 
tlm Dutch towards them, and offering to allow English 
to settle at Acclaccon and Priaman if they would Iidp to 
drive out the DutcL Tbk offer was; however, declined, 
on the ground that the English and Dutch Companies 
were on friendly temus. Messengers were also sent from 
Pasanemmam xo tlie Resident at KataJ, staring that the 

natives had expelled the Dutch, and mjuesting assktante 
from the Englbilu 

eVn May 13^ 1773 * Major Mussenden Johnston, tlie 
officer commanding the Company's troops at Fort Mnri^ 
^ougli addressed a letter to the Court of Dia'ciom. dsied 
from " M^bro' Village, for Fort there is not the 
v^ge of, bringing to notice the entirely ddcnceless con. 
htnn of that setileraeat, and compL-umng of Uie want of 
courtesy on the part of (he cinl servants in Sumatra 
towards the military officers He also remarked that the 
isW was capable of being made a most valuable peppw 
^on, Md might ^n be put in a cofiditkm to sufiply not 
only itseli, but the other Indian settlements^ with arrack 

Jtod sii^. 

Under date April 15, 1775, the Cbtmdl at Fort Marl* 
ferMgh Court of » renwlabfe dudiuu in 

I't^ietUnds Company's aiBirs on that coast Thev luul 
■^iahud their anciun. settlement of lia™^ 
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of Ayw Bang«y aiiil PdHSummah, ami they apiieared u» 
be about to left-^'e l^adjwg. as they Itad wiihilrawn seveetd. 
of their servants and reduced the pay of tliose that 
remained. In 1788, the Court of Director appointed a 
select oontmittee to examine into and to remedy the inis* * 
management that had htiherto iirevaded in the ailnunisim- 
tion of their aflairs in the ^Uitmeots of Sumatra. This 
committee stated that they had raised ilie pric^ of pepper 
from two dollars to three dollars per cwt., had instituted a 
mode of detenttining suits amongst the natives, and had 
effccied a general r^uction of expettses and modification 

of government at the aui-sUitions. 

On the outbreak of hostilitie; between England and 
Holland in 17S1. the Court gave positive instructions U> 
Eon Marlborough to seize every Dutdi settlement or vessel 
that miglit fall within their i^owcr. On August 6ih, a com¬ 
mission was accordingly isaued to Messrs. H. Botham and 
J. Glem^LSt to proceed with a force take poffie^ion of 
all the Diuch settlements in Sumatra. Poolo Cmquo fell 
on August lUth. and Padangon the i8th, whereupon orders 
svere given for the demoUtion of the fortihearions at the 
latter place. Early in 17S2 an explosion occmwl at Fort 
Marlborough which destroyed thti itiagazmtt, 

in 1783 the Council complained diat their letters 10 the 
Court had remained unanswered : their rctiut^for supplies 
unheeded: and that It was only through the ene^' and 
persevcrfince of their servants that the Comiiany 5 interests 
in Sumatra had been preserved at all. The laic war 
rendered attention to dielr requests absolutely nec^sary, 
and they recominended the Court on no account to gfwe 
po^esston of the DuticH iMittlenMints they hiui aoqui 
during the war ; but, if necessary, to secure the cession oi 
them by purchase if not otliervfise procurable. Under ^e 
treatj- of pence, however, the coaquensd districts on 
coast of Sumatra were restored to HoUand, and the Eng 
ustabiishmeivt at Padang was consctjuiiftlly withdrawn. 
Fort Marlborough was. soon after this, deprived of its inde- 
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pen(l(£rtc^ and in 1785 tjecame suhordiixate to tht Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal anti the exp^na^ ©f the estahlishment 
*»en; ordered to be reducett I n the ^tne year aml)as5adcrs 
amvwl from the King of Tedom conveying iii .safety some 
• European rehigee! who had escaped from a massacre on 
tite coast of N't-w Guinea. These requestetl that an English 
esiahhshment might be formed at tlie MoTuecis. and thtv 
were on by the Council to Bengal to make their repre- 
j^ntation3 to tht: sojjuxrmc Govern rntfUL 

On March 30, 17.S6. the Company s settlement at Tap- 
panody n-as cut off and plundered by some Achin pinnen. 
but It was shortly afterwards retaken hy a foree sent from* 
Natal The Company's buildings had, however, been all 
burnt, and their ordnance and stons carried ofii; only to be 
restored later on. In this year also the Council at Voft 
Mariborough sent to Amboj'na and Bandar for nutmeg, dove, 
and other spice plants, with the view of introducing theiV 
cultivation nuo Sumatra. This firet attempt failed, but a 
stibswjuent one proved successful and led to an extensii-e 

cultivation of spices, principally in the neighbourhood of 
bencooien. 


In iSoo ibe Govemor-GaiHal in CouikiI sumnded the 
A«inB.C«ven»r md Council a, Port M^^rlbornugb. und 
appomttd Mr. W.ilttr E»«- a comniissioacr niHi jilLthe 
I««ct 5 Kilicrto cxwciKd b)- rtiHit. He apf«ars to have 
Mid this apprantmene until 1805-6, when Mr. Tlwina» 
«as appotnied Recent, but u-ithout a counal. On 
eaanber 1, 1805, a laige French fleet appeared before 
I nolo, and after bumii^; seme vessels retinal, but the 
r^e was immediately pillaged by the naiives. Altogether 
tte damage done at Pooto was estimated at not less than 
Effons had bees made to intreduce the euWva. 
non 01 the ■aiflise.plant into Sumatra, and in .Soft dm 
^dent at ^ Mariborough reported that it had become 

dw^Wyacdiraaiiacd, He also tecommeaded the culti¬ 
vation hy convicts of spice planoti™, on the Cbmpaavs 
acMuat, aad to hamliap private gmwets by pmtiog an 
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export duty of lo iKrr cent on all coflfce and spices not 
gtpwa on ihe Company's plantations. These measures were 
Gorily afieru'ards followed by an insurrection of Mahiys, 
and their first aciloii was to proceed ^ night to the house 
of Mr, Parr whom they murikted in his bed. This act was * 
attributed by some of die chiefs to the discontent of the 
country people in consequence of the orders to plant coffee* 
The immediate measures taken by Mr. Manln for the pro- 
t^ion of the fort probably saved the Residency and 
die Cotiipany’s property there from total loss. One of the 
murderers. Raja Sellah. was caught and his head sent in. 
The other chiefs implicated escaped inio the country, and 
stirred up disconienit amongst the peoqite. 

In the same year a number of Amcriciin vessels visited 
the oonhem [lorLS of Sumatra, and cirried away the entire 
pepper crop; one result of this new competition being to raise 
ihc price of pepper at those imris iirom five dollats to seven 
and seven and a half dollars qjer pectiL This competition 
threatened to seriously affect the Company s trade in 
Sumatra, and the Resident consequently recommended 
that the Company should endeavour to obtain the mono¬ 
poly in the northern pons. The introduction of eoftee and 
nutmegs having proved a *l(^ided success, attempts were 
iibout this time successfully made to nattaalize ihe choco¬ 
late tree, cinnamoxi* cassia, and pimunto. In the autumn 
of this year the settletmmt of Taqipanotily was crp- 
tured. entirely destroyed by die hrcnch ctavette La 
Crtfik. 

la 1H14 Captain Canning was despatched from Bengal 
to Achiu ic. invcstigTite on die spot certain charges of 
plunder against ilw Aebinese; to establish with the Gov(^- 
tnent of Achin regulaLlutis for the prevention of similur 
cxjcuorences in the future; and loeffcci the exclusion oi the 
Aebiuesefrom die country south of SinhelL It appears that 
Catming was treated with marked disrcsiiecl and 
insult, and had to retire without effi^ting any of his objccis. 
On March io. iSi8, Sir T. Stamford Raffles, having 
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been appointed licucenaot-Govetrtor, arrived at Fort Marl¬ 
borough. In a letter to the Court on April lotb in tlCT^ 
J'car he advocated the abandonment of the Cornpany'j* 
pepper plantations; giving up the practice of retail sale of 
■ goods at the Presidency: and the despatch of English goods 
direct to Sumatra, instead of Bengal. In the spring of 
this year l‘0rt Marlborough was visited by a sucecfiston of 
earthquakes, which did great damage. In August, iSi^ 
Sir Stamford RafRes found it necessary to protest against 
the proceedings of the Dutd?, especially at Palambang ; and 
he requested that his jirotesi might he brought to the 
notice of His Majesty’s ntinistenji. He strongly advocan^d 
that the authority of the British and Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment should be respectively defined? and, he remarked, 
that ccnikl the nrttim of Baroos be negotiated, and the in¬ 
tegrity of Sumatra be preserved under British protection, 
the greatest adv-ant^es might he anticipated. In iSao Sir 
Stemford KalHes reported that he had succtreded. in rs ia- 
hllshing the cultii'ation of the nutmeg and clove trees in 
Singapore- On May aoth in that year he issued an order 
under which the utmost freedom of cultivation was albwcd 
to tlic people of Sumatra; the proprietary rights of thc 
chiefs m the land were recognised, and in return they were 
held reaponsibie forth© managenient and good order qf die 
country, as well as for ilie admtnistntdon of justice In all 
ports except Ftwt Marlborough. 

Owing to faiUng health. Sir Stamford Eafiles resigned 
his appointment early in 1824^ and took bis passage for 
England by the Company’s chartered ship Fame which 
sailed on February ist. On the folbwidg day this vessel 
was entirely destroyed by fire; the crew and passimgtms 
were saved, but Sir Stamford Raffles lost laign quanthites 
of valuable records which he had collected, relating to j.iva, 
Sumatra. Borneo, the Celebes: and Singapore, betides costly 
natural history collections and personal property, the latter 
valued at ir29,iSo. In consequence. Sir Stamford returned 
to Fort Marlborough and resumed chaige of the govern- 
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mcut, which, how^^er, he gSiVi; up to I*rino&» Si Acting- 

Resident, in ihc following April or ay. 

Acewding Uj the stipulations of a treatj'', signed- in 
London on March 17, iS^ 4 . Iwtween the King of Ur^t 
Britain and the King of the Netherlands, alt the British • 
fjosseasions on the Island of Sumatra were to hai'e been 
formally ceded 10 the agents of the Laiitir on March i, 
tiJag, in exchange for Malacca and iu dependencies. No 
one^ however, then arrived to taho possession, the Dutch 
bdng so much engaged in hostilities in their eastern pos¬ 
sessions that they had not suffideivt iroofjs to spare for the 
occupation of these new stations. The civil eatahlishments 
and stores were taken froni Fort hiarlborough hy the 
Company*® ahl|) Hepnise to Prince of ales Island and 
Singapore, to which settlement they wore removtjd on 
jyjj. 1S25. Thus ended the authority of the East India 
Company in Sumatra, after a more or less inrimaie connec¬ 
tion of two hundred years. Through the want of skilled 
adndnistratofs the connection never proved profitable, and 
may even liave entailed [lecimiary loss. The growing im- 
poTtance of Singapore made the e.'tcltange with the Dutch 
of the Sumatran postiessjons for those in Midacca seem a 
Ijnjfiubk transacUou at tlie time. and. although the future 
tnav have great things in store for Sumatra, it must be 
long'before there will he any substantial cause of regret at 
the disaiipearance of Et^Ush enterprise from that island. . 

F. C Daxvkbs. 
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BOYCOTTED SILVER* 

Uv ii coinddence which cannot he rt^aitled as eithta* 
surpminy or tinnamtal, the public press both in Amcnca 
and in India has recently began to discuss the fjucstionf 
whether silver-using coumries ought not to consider them- 
^ves released from the obligation, contracted at a time 
when sdver was worth 25 per can, more than its present 
value; to pay tlie interest on iheir national debts in gohL 
A suggestion of this kind wfll startle holders of American 
and Jndian sterling bonds from their dream of perfect 
security, but it is not so inequitable as may at iirst sight 
appear. The argument which finds favour in the United 
States with the advocates of this new scheme of repudi^on 
is that silver is one of the principal products of their soD, 
the annual out-turn, which even now amotmes to about ten 
millions a stsar, being capable of a laige esicnsion if there 
were an increased demand for the metai. and thai the 
European States have, by their currency legislation ot the 
, *■ y®ts, ptohibited ihe use of silver as monej*, and 

tlius practically dosed against it the markets of the OH 
World, The injury thus infllaed on a great American 
industry is more serious than that caused to English. 
French, Md German industries by the heavy import duties 
of the United States tariff, and it us no wonder that, in 
these circumstances, some American oUzem have spofctq 
rf adoplinfi a po^ of KUliadDD, and of payi^ 
foreign bondholders in a coin the ratio of which to fi«|d 
ha-; b«n arbitiarily lowered by die a«ioa of 

fto En^Uh Covernment ranch stronger, for England i. 
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fcspoTtsJbk for havit^ disajittmucd the gold coinage of 
India, suid foiticd tliat coimtr>' to be content with a cur¬ 
rency of silver. The Indian reveoi.T« are, conseqvitaiil)i'» 
coHected entirely in silver, and. when the greater iwrtitm of 
the Indian Debt, principally Iwdd by Englishmen, was con* ' 
iractcd, the rupee, which is the ciurent coin of India, was 
exchangeable against gold at the rate of t 5 i' whemaa 
now the iJTice is ao* r t. I shall try lo show, in a later 
linion of this paper, that Ltidta receives valuable indict 
eompedsation for the loss thus ntcurred; but the immediate 
and obvious: rt^k of the depreciation of silver, sc ^ as 
her rtnajiceS are concerned, is that, as tlie renuttances for 
the annual payment of charges in England, amounting to 
from Hftccn to twenty rniilions sterling, have to be made In 
gold, the Indian Goveniment is obliged, in the words of 
Sir AucJtland Colvin. to maintain somewhere about five 
crores of ru|x;es a year Itt its rE\'^ue esumates. which, 
since the relative value of gold and silver began to change^ 
have to be Indeed up and kept from drculationj in order to 
unable tlie Government to meet the extra burden imposed 
upon it in connection wnth the Home charge^.' Now, Lord 
Dufftirin has foimdic necessary this year to imfiosean Income 
Tax on the people of India for the purpose of obnuning Uie 
means of fortifying the fronUer against a possible Russian 
advance. This mode of raising the money required is the 
fairest that could have been devised, for it compels die 
wealthy native fiaders and capitalisis who profit most 
largely by English rule, and have most to ftsir from forcigt) 
invasion, to pay their fair share of the cost of admlnisira- 
uon. Eut these are the very men w*ho control the nalivc 
press and manipulate Indian public opbuoa, and they, of 
course, have raised a great outer)' against taxation, which, 
they say, would have been unnecessary if die English 
Government had not refused to be a party to any scheme 
few the rehabilitation of silver. Direct tasation is always 
more haiefiil than indirect. The Englishman who tlrioks a 
'rlajis of beer, tw the Inilian who uses a pinch or two of salt 
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with his food, iim»w mflects that with each mocihful he 
contributes to the resources of ihe State : ivhih;, on the 
other hand, the visits of the tax-gathem' to collect a 
percentage oi income in a lump are keenly* restated in 
* Indians well as in EnglandL Hence, the popctlarfeeling 
in the former country is just at present disposed to weltome 
any proposal for retiucing expenditure which affords the 
slightest prospect of escajie from the yoke of the InGOnuj 
Tax; and native jourrodtsts plausibly contend that the 
injustice is manifest of continuing to pay England in gold 
for debts iticttrred at a lime when it might easily have been 
atipulaoHl that payment should be made m silver if any one 
had foreseen that the rupee was ahotit to be forced down 
to IS. 64 ,, and perhaps to ra, India is, of course, powerless 
to help herself in the matter, but the depreciation of silver 
has supplied her with a new grievance. 

It may. perhaps, be urged that England b in no way 
rcspoiisthle for the extraordinary Huctnations in the price of 
sOver which have taken plactr during the list fifteen j'eikTSu 
Thb country, it will be said, adopted a monometaliic 
standard seventy years ago. and has made no change in her 
currency laws since that time. The cessation of the 
Koropean demand is due primarily to the flciion of 
Germany in denmnettring silver in i&jj. which compelled 
France, Italy, and other nations etnplm'ing a double 
standard eitht-r to reject the cheaper tEieUtl altogether or to 

restrict Us coinage within very narrow limits. But I‘rancu 

had IjcOD cofliempIatU^j the adoirtioh of a single gold 
standard before the war of tSyo— 

•*Tbe of i oMonsajoa ippoihled in im b Jihrii lo caantoitJcr 

the Mdfjod invi^ly nxotniBetHlBd a ijofil Uamiml, ^ Uuu Srofrawc 
tHcctSi dtntild belenJev ti» oot mot*thaa too ^ Hisli Cbmid) 

or Cnmniefre. cotuuaitjc of ffliiilwcoafld bfgh functioninia, and%f *j«diil 

cwhiniiiiutieti iriiMMSilliis uanmcroi! sad tiBnii&£*imn:^ aft« 1!,^ 
evlticnce of of gmn fiimricial «■;«!*. iSeddtd in )» a 

Utsv awjoeity, m fnoor of a sta|$le pold ttaitditd-. tut ihe mi»vai^o{ 
pptcte |n)iiu:nu tit Fianco in 1X70 tiimii tiie quertinn fyr 9 rime.' » 

* KeMin{i of tin? Government of InOk, FiMftcial [leiomnenL 
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The thief itiouve of French sttitaiincn amJ cconomtsls 
in desiring w intnoduct: ihis change ivas to simplify com¬ 
mercial relniona with Englaad hy the cstabJisbment of an 
Inieroaiional coinage That most ingenious but uniuclcicst 
oi English public men, the inreseni Viscount Sherbrooke, . 
who was ChsuiccUor of the Exchequer in 1S69, boasted drat 
he took the initiaiive in urging the French Government to 
abandon the double standard Si*c3king in Hottse of 
Commons, on August 6th, be said— 

•* France hte a gold and a ailver ^tandanL A gold and a silver i» pot 
3 rlouWiM iMil an altenffilc standaitl. The t«n> metabare alnays fliic^mig 
in tl«ir telMinn ti> odi utlter: ll » ia the Bataie of Hiings for ihe cbeaiw 
raetaJ for the time beti^ to- dfins «it ih* dcani Tben:fore. when the 
sdver itandwil drites Uw jfuk! oiiln iwl of drcolilicm, it liavaiii nothoii; 
cnmjMxje ^ coin *ith ci«|>t itic lilveraarMtard, tu whuJj it 

«,„«d hfm: no etact tidalim <» I ventuicd M wy, in aainrw (o iho 

quewiem from the French ikivemmenl «» loan imcmatHmal mroflffj. that 
it wmUd be rat«a^e to hiM «it ho|«-i of asshoilatiflii until ^moce^e 
an her mind to give np the ^iv« standaid, and Have only a gold rtamitml; 
and I am happy 10 =y that France a dvourahl-t 10 the aWdmaoflit of 
her tfhw itandanJ, -i 1 ^ 

subject which t hart pat medfed.'' 

This, then. w;ui the mtc source oi all our subsequent 
woes. Lo«l Sherbrooke may fiuHy say for. himself, “ Alone 
I did it- ' France being ixiralyztd in 1871 by the payment 
of the tndemnity for ihu war, tiemumjr committed the 
costly blunder of hastening to anticipate her rival by 
demonetiring silver, and so threw the currencies ^ of all 
other natiom out of gear* Lord Sherbpwke, in the remarks 
just tjuoted, sap he aimed at putting, a stop to the 
" ductuatioiis'' in the relative value of silver and gol^ 
But from tSoi to tSyi the extreme limits tif variation in 
the ratio of silver to gold ranged Irom i; 15 -27 to 1 .13, 
a dil&rence of less than 60 j while in the year 1876. when 
the fuH effect of dre German demonetmuion of silver 
was felt for the first time, the price of the meial Hoetoiitwl 
wildly from t : i6’62 to i : 30’i7, a diflcrence of 3-53 '*1 ^ 
single j-ear. The great mistake Lord Sherbrooke made 
was in limiting lus field of vision to the iniemarional trade 
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ot Eumpean countriiiSv and leaving untimly out uf sight 
tlie distufbing cH^ that the disuse of silver for purposes 
of eolnage in Europe would have upon the immense omt- 
inerce which England, far aboee all other nations* carries 
on with the silver currency countries in the far East and 
in Soulli Amtirtca* Hence the ludlcnns failure of bis 
coJculatiuiit that an intematioitii] gold coinage circulating 
threughout EiirQjH: would supply an mvariable standard 
of value. It was a grievnuB fault, and grievously haA 
EngLuid answered it. 

For some time after the fall in silver set in it was 
generally jssum^ that England, secure in the enjoyment 
ot her single gold standard, her commercial supremacy, 
and her control of the money market, had uothing to fear 
from the depreciation of the inferior metal. Loud com* 
plaints were made by the Government of India and bj- 
Anglo-Indians^ who had lo make remittances to this 
country to provide for the education of their children, 
that, lor every ten rupees Uiey used to send home, they 
had now to send devta, twelve, and finally thirteen nifiees 
as the equivalent of a sovereign : bur the ivrjDefs in 
English (inane iul journals complacently assured them that 
this was ibc result of the inevitable law uf supply and 
demand, and that prices would ultimately adjust them* 
selves to the new level of valuer It was of no consequence 
to thr^ philosophical lookcrS'on that a good many mi- 
rortunate people might be ruined befoiti die process of 
adjustment was completed But more recently the tables 
have been turned. An uneasy feclit^ has arisen in this 
country that the unprofitable characier of English trade 
may be due. in no small degree, to the appreciaiioa of 
gold caused by the legislation which lias msult that metal 
the sole medium for the inierchange of goods in Etiitipt 
Tile practical efEicemcnt of silver has bad much the same 
effect in the common:^ world as the dosing-up of a lung 
m the human body. One lung his had to do the work 
OJ two, atic! it naturally begin® to show signs of exhausriore 
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The ODn&&juence>‘i of ihe of gold arc now a 

f ;tn^Tf(ar topio of convtfrsadoii iii all financial cuttes; and, 
what is more to the purpose, bolder sjjirits, castit^ off the 
restraint of the old British prejudice In favour of mono* 
metallism, have begun to talk about the consequences of 
the depreciation (^f silver. Lei us «>nsidef how these 
consequences affect England and I ndia respectively. 

In a paper on ** The "Depreciation of Silver as It affects 
India,"’ read before the Sodel)'' of Arts in iSSa, I ventured 
to combat tire opinion advanced by Sir Louis Mallet anti 
other eminent authorities, tliiit die decline in the ex¬ 
changeable value of the rupee had had purdy disastrous 
results for India- I miiliualned that, on the contrary, ^ 
long as the prices of produce and Libour have not risen in 
India, the export trade of that countr}" is stimulated and 
made more profitable by the fall in the price of silver as 
coihpared with gold. To put die argument itt its simplest 
form, the Indian exporter who sells wheat‘or cotton In 
England is paid in gold % and. If a sovereign is now worth 
in Btimlxiy thirteen rupees, whereas it was formerly worth 
imly ten, the three additional rupees arc evldeiidy so much 
clear gain to the seller, If the value of the rupee, as 
measured by the quand^" of the common food of the 
pcop^ which It will exchange for In India, remains un¬ 
altered. This view' has since been generally accepted as 
correct, as it seems to find confirmation in the reitiarfcabJe 
developmunt of Indian exports which has occurred stmub 
taneously with tlic persistent fall in exchange to the 
present Itrw level of is. 6d. the rupees But the Finance 
Minister of India. Sir Auckland Colvin, in an interesting 
speech delivered by him during die debate on the Income 
Tax in the Viceregal Council, now challenges the accuracy 
of this condustoa 

« 

"it «ci3iu !t» Bic.* hets]^ *'a if^sj *|iicstionaUepcisilifln loais i i mff dvJt 
the jreau inociue in out ci|Mrti a nehiiy due to ihc low rale of exdan^ 
1 bduwe h b IMwv unipig ty the eetaukm «.•! our oDwayx. m Ihc iowO^ 
of hd^U, le ibi! feituctHio of oUmy cfaiu^. umI to *f>e yrowing fualtues 
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{!i¥eti by ttic £uef Canalv thnn lo the dcfifeciitilbn ■of oor cnirctiry; ^nd 
1 tbcreTtae, Ihtnk that ilie cxjiantiun of ow piostx-rtty Till be 

}itct}iumtRuitt! lo the dquedalion of our atanrfanl If tiirrt has fallen 
8 |iCr cem. linee 1880, ftcighta im»e felfeti Cir tnnrt. Railtni^ haw 
catrtuled: tailray diu];^ hare h«u Itssttnifi!. On Iltccmhcr j, t 83 ^ 
> Suti CaiuI freigliU m Oikaiia wcti: from £* sd- lo |8«. g4 

\>a ton: on UcMnnber 14, 1885, they wirie from 71 6d. to Ss. *jd 
tWf a iiiil uf 5a per ct-nt. 1 amiot thffc&Bej Inin^ niy<c!f to heiicre 
that cleltan^c h the «jJe, or the ouni importiuu, JatUn in that citciiBOo 
oJ our eapfst imdr, nhldi tus of late yntrs atiracicd to modi attentlccti-'* 

The misleading deihent in diis calculation is Sir A. 
Colvin's omission to jioint out that the raSivay anirl cjcean 
freight, on vrhich stidi [aige reductions have been made, 
forms in Itself a comparatively small propgnion of the 
total cost of production of Indian merchandise sent for sale 
in England, while the S {ler cenL bounty', doe to the fall 
in tixchangc. is payable cwi the whole value of the goot&. 
It seems a K-aste of time to assert that exchange is not the 
most ioi|jortat]t factor in sweDing the \'o]ume of ihe export 
trade, when every mcrchom is aware that the exports of 
Indian wheat, for insiance, rise and fall witli the gnaiest 
regularity, in accordance with the llucttiaiiDns in the inter- 
national value of the rupee. Of course, other causes have 
materially helped, but their combined induence has not 
beta! equuJ to that of the decline in cxichange. It must be 
admitt^, however, tliat the aigumem as to the ndvap^oges 
that India derives from the depreciation of silver ts based 
uiion the assumption, the accuracy of which may be open 
to dispute, that the rupee has up to this time (ruiiutained Its 
full value for purposes of domestic, as distinguished from 
foreign, trade. Take away this forundatkm, and the whole 
supcmructure falls to the grcnind. In itJJs I showed, from 
eviden^ collected with a good deal of care, that neither 
the prices of the principal ariides of food consumed by 

the natives of India, nor the wages of labour_except in 

the great seaijon towns of Bombay and Calcutta—had 
risen during the preceding ten yeara. With rvig^ 10 this 
difficult (luestkm, Mr. I'rinsep. the Statistical Reporter of 
the India Office, has lately prepared for the Royal Com- 
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tni^ion’on the Depresstod of Tr^dt; a ser(6S of elaborate 
and most valuabk tables, which siIU, after die lapse of four 
more years, point to the same cotvcltaion. Mr. G. 
Pedder, Revenue Secretarj’ at the fntlia tjfiicc, in suiii- 
marizin^ these tables, remarks that, “ In face of a continuous • 
fall in the price of sUver, as mjcasured in gold, there has 
lieen during the Iasi fifteen years a sti^ady fall in the pnees 
of all. or almost all, kinds of produce in India, measured in 
silver." This perplexing state of things He accounts for 
by showing that tlie increase in the coinage of silver since 
1864 has: not kept ijuce with the enormous extensioji of 
mercantile business. 

“Hie i^jiTnagr has Ijecn pfljtioiljirly nhort .a the last five dining 

wTiicb Ihc hit! of prlcw PSatied, under 5 inillwn [lOtiiids 

anntiaUy for that iKtwd, Hgjiinia tmir j y» uhJUob iwutidt on ibcttwaaise 

«f liK iireccduig twoilj five ycait. At iht »nn: liiwf. tlw duly throwa on 
ihe diCBliitioB has been menswad by tlir ioctewe of nicrcandlc tian»i:- 
lionsi. U, sales «f prodow, and by their daity puwini} cxisenSMti to nsnintc 
mru of tbe country umVa the infiueoce nl Uiiprowd mans of cam- 
munkations. white the ^raasa: of hwnDng, unhersa: In India dprinii 
piwspiaijua season*, Jte a pMoswn, in ih« shape of orauuenla « of eon- 
money, ugaiiwt future lima of aMidtj-, must hamv opemted to 
wbltdiaw froin drcnliUMn a laT®e proportion of the aunssix AiiiI, «io- 
onreatly with this, iccau rem of plemy lave latBcly urcnsiBed ilic 
qimntity of good* =nd pinduefi home or Imported, nwUabUr tof ole- 
ijo thst, in aboiti rheit hss Ijeen tbnhit} the Iasi iem ycaia a larger (pianUtjr 
of gn^ tn erchanfic for a dimirashed, or at ksat leiuirdy diminished, 
iiuandiy of com. And thh ha* counteracted Uw tffect in nujiue prices, 
yrhicfi » dacTEise in the value of liil^'cr. ineastuMl in gcJd, atight be 
CKpccied to hove.” 

There is much fore* in this ingenioiis solution of the 
puxzie; but. on the other band, the ^ver currency has been 
aupplemcnted and relte^^ed of late j-ears by the large ex- 
toEukm of the banking system Uiroughoot India, vrith the 
faciliiLis it affords for the conduct of business by meaits 
of bills of excliange, and also by the greatly incri^ised use 
of paper money, the amount of die Government noies^ 
in circulation having sicadity risen Irom an average oI 
9-36 millions sterling in i 363 -& 9 t ^ “ average of 
14- nulIioQs in iS8o^.t« 
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Again, wfc are all too apt to owriook tite fact that ginld, 
though not coined by the Govcmment of Bridsh India, 
readily pa^se^i current in exchange for aJI kinds of produce, 
iilr, damiont Daniel], of the Indian Service, in a thought- 
* ful essay on " Discajndfrtl Silver/ ' ^ys on this point— 

*’ Tfic i)eo[i)e oT Indk have for (iiany rsnturiM txicn <tra;uimiiat!i:^ 
a tf^orc, tuiv omwnts In tilut m (jntU! us milUdn pgtiBiIs, 
oral is not naed ox nmaLcj-* '['be itmwrtajfuiifl id grid utUi tnilb 

duriitif ilic last Ofty ihr txcetsd any previous peiHMl fosr or five ttmfcs 
SB b.Ki3^ Itccuuc It onnol be csiocii utto tnunify; there it ajfjiztenilj titi 
nscfnr lt; joi iho bipertaljon* coniinne luiditnlnhbcd, the e*|tonntInRt 
ri gnld are lUji^eater, sntl tfait: ^oM tTuunre of Indb euntiiiua tv sRockc 
flimiRtlly, at the rate of about 4 [ilic jjies^nt rate is 5] milliont sLeriin^: 
it It initf iliat fln tender gold tnoney is cunent in Mrirph liuHa 7 irur 
dim B rvotiiing which front Its tidliire t» purehosdile with grid in India, 
from petsonal ffin-iecs or culiraj tlduda lo bales of cojimi, fw wJtkh the 
lulfETimLld nnl prefiff to 1>e paid in gold unctumiJ coins—of which it vasl 
•2uattlil}' critli in Itiiiia.—than ui vhttr money. Happening to ufc the jtfju 
of Coirijianif*# gold tnolum the oUiW diy, a lawyer wlw wa* fwoent told 
me that he had Jttst been [aid a fer tn flriii rtohiwi, at nteiuy mpte, 
a-piei‘£; aud fo it is through the whrie nuigc of coiuntme. Gold njlu 
tilt miifkct whenexer i| bt limugttt http use 7 it » oniy die cutrency pnlirjr 
of (he tirilan Ailmlnlstiatioii, not (he wisha of the people, which ptr^t* 
ila use a* It^ri-tcnder money.^ 

This Is startling trvidcnce, and wel! calculated to 

filiakc lilt ccnfiileiicc one has hitherto fdt In the sustained 
pttnehasing power of the mpee in India, 1 am told. 
Indeed, that Sir A. Colvin, dectajes prices have gone up 
25 per ceiu. in the province of Qude But Oude is a 
fcwgc whcat-producEng coimiry, and the brisk export trade 
in wheat has undoubtedly forced «p the price of dun grain 
in the inland distnets where fumitu'ly no demand for it 
existed. Rice, on the other hand, wliich has aitvays been 
3 prirKttial article of export from India, shows no appre- 
cliblc cliangc in price, and the same thing may be said 
of the pnees of jawari, bajn, and ragi, which art the 
ordinary food-grains of the native population. But, in uu 
agricuitural country like India, which imports no grain, 
a good harvest makes n prodigious difleronce in pHces^’fhjta 


* Kegati Ihud, Tntitli, and Co, 
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year to year, gnt l for some years now the or India ha.s. 
produced bcaintiful crops. 11 seems a pity, tberefonct that 
the India Office, wlien compaing on the vested 

f^uistrort of prices, did am make iiKjoines reganliog the 
wages of labour. If these have risen in the ugriculturai , 
districts, we might infer that there has been a dccU^ in 
the purc hasi ng [jower of the rupee: The teadmg railway 
i^ntractor in India sent me some statistics in i88j, which 
proved that labour had not risen in value except in the great 
Presidency towns, where the rise was doe to cxcepdotia! 
circumstances; but a change may have occurred since the 
fall in silver assumed a more serious, and, apparently, a 
character 

But the ITU porta tian of gold l^lto lutlfa by no means 
a*novelty m the ecouoitiic bbtory of th^i toiiniry. The 
natives of India have :Uway5 bouglit gold largely when 
trade has been good, and in the five years of die Atncricaii 
Civil War, i860 64, when the growers of cotton made 
iaLuloua profits, the net imports of gold amounted to an 
averuRe of ;^7,ooojooo a year, against ,<;:4,697,ooo in each 
of the fK’C years 1S80-S4- A striking illustration of the real 
sigoificaiice of tliese imports is afforded bj' tlie falling off in 
the five bad j^ars in which the aventge annual 

amount of gold itnpfjrted was only ;/'644,9S8, and in the 
worst*year of famine, (878, there was, for the only time in 
fifty years, an actual net export of *I here can 

he tio doubt, then, that India b at present rejoicing in a 
season of remarkable prospericJ^ People shake their ht^ds 
o\Qer the increase in her Home chargo, and the tetriblL 
drain they make 00 her resourc® t but, though the amount 
of these diargcs, now avera^ng j^i6.cjoq.ooo a year, look-s 
very serious, thi: proportion titty bear to the increased, 
volume of the export trade; about one-fifth, is no greater 
than it was fortj* years ago; while, on the «‘ither sttle, must 
be reckoned as a set-off to the interest on Public Works 
Debt which swdls the Home chargts, returns to the 
Indian Treasurv on railways and simitar investments 
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amuunting to fuRy ^ 10^000,000 a year, la spile, therefore, 
of the complaints of nutive a-^tators. it (nay be safely 
asserted thiit Indra is now more pn^sperous that at any 
former period in the annals of British rule: and this cx- 
* ceptional prosper&y has been shown to be in a great tneasui^ 
due to the depreciation of silver. 

But, if India lias gained, has England been the loser 
thioLgh the great change that has taken place in the 
relative value of silver and gold^ f*he prolonged depti^ion 
in English trade and intlusiiy has given rise to many sharp 
controversies, one result <jf which has been the gradual 
formation of a settled publtc opinion on this ijuestlorL 
Several witnesses exatnined before the Royal Commission 
on tb& Depression of Trade have stated that British manu¬ 
factures are languishing, not through over-prod iicdon, bUt 
lp«a!jse business is so improrxtable. Sorely this is a 
distinction without a difference. Over-production does 
not mean that mare goods are produced than the world 
ran possildy consume, but merely, that the i|uanttty pro¬ 
duced cannot be sold at a price which will repay the cost 
of pri^uction and leave a rrasunalde profit The plain 
truth is, that England has made a god of competition, and 
that compctiiion is sbwiy strauglii^ her. That constant 
increase in die numbers of her licopk on which shj; has 
pnded hersdf as a source of strength 1$ becoming a’cursc 
iimead of a blessing to her, now that the held of reinunera- 
tive employraeoc for English labour lias ccascil to expand in 
pTxrpoition to the growth of popuhittuu. iVU die political 
discimticnis of the time arise out of the economic revduijon, 
whi^ is at one and the same time closing foreign market 
against tsur exports of manufactured goods, and tlirowbg 
land in Great Britain rnid Ireland out of cultivaiion 
m consequence of the swamping of our corn markets \ntli 
^rap loreign grain, it Is not that our work-iJcople have 
become less dtiifu] or mdustrious, or our cmdialists 1^^ 
boU and enterprising. The pdd of bushels of wheat per 
acre IS still larger in England than an>*whcre else in the 
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woritL Thert is no aUatenitnt of that ing^uiiy in the 
improvement of mechamcal appliance which 
so poiem a factor in gaimnfr for us oor mamifactarmu 
iiupT^acy*: for hardly a year passes in which some new 
• invention is not brwght into play in the m\h of Lanc^jn: , 
' to increase the productive power of <s»di spindle without 
adding to the cost of the yam. As for the operatives, we 
frequentJy hear it said, especiaUy by wealthy capitalists 
who have no patriotic prqudtcc5> and who ntato money out 
of factories tstabSished abroad, that what Englishmen want 
to enable them to compete with the foreigner is better 
technical education* This may possibly be the case ^ 
regards fobrics to which beaut)* of design 
chief value: but where competition Is now chielly felt is in 
Ac manufacture of simpler and plainer goods, for pro¬ 
duction of which the operatives of Lancashire have hiAei^ 
enjoyed an unri^’alled reputation, and which require m the 
opemiive not so much an artistic education as the pracotal 
training from childhood upwards, directed by a natural 
instinct and hereditary* aptitude for this kind of employ* 
merit, which has given the Lancashire artisan h.s un- 
eipiallcd delicac)’ of touch and his capacity for turning out 
the largest possible quantity of work in a given time, 
Letjiiro have fair play, and the British working-uuro w^Il 
still belt the world. But how can he compete against the 
foreigner who, supplied with the latest English improve¬ 
ments in machinery, is content with lower 
work a lunger number of hours in each day. and 
.protected by a heavy tariff on importu irom England . 

. Free trade made thb country for some ^e the wor^op 
of tlte world: but the other nations ot Hurcipt-i the lu ^ 
States, a ml even some of our own colonies, rescnung t at 
commereial dependence upon us, have set to w^rk with 
considerable success to build up industries of ih^ own, 
an d it is novi confessed on all bands that Engtili cannot 
hope to recover her position as the purveyor of iron 
giidcro and cheap cluthing for the dirilired world. 
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Tht«* rcmainctl. howevt^, tht mnrktls of India aad 
China, upon both of nrhicli wc hail forood frw tfatli; at tlti: 
poitit of the bayonet and in udiich it siScmcd rcasonaLIc lo 
hope there ivould lie an evcar-iacreasing demand at 
for cotton good^ w dothc their surarming pupuhmemB. 
This hope 15 likely lo be disappomted, Lccaaso tlic laB in 
the exchange is equivalent to the imposition of a heavy 
protective duty in favt^r of the cotton goods munufiictured 
hi those silver currency countries. It is most instnictivc to 
coiitrasi the buoyant tone in^-hich the Bombay MilJowners* 
Association, in their report for tlic ysir ending December 
3J, iSJi5, speak of the pnesent position and prospects of 
their business with the geneial gloom that prevails in 1^- 
cashire, and more particularly at the head-quarters of the 
spinning as distinguished from the weaving trade, Thp 
report states that the Indhui industry' had passed through a 
prolonged and severe trial. Two consecutive slian crops of 
cotton had i-alsed prices of the ratv material to ait abnqr- 
mally high level, and the demand for goods fell off liecause 
iS 84-»5 Twasa non-marriage year with the Hindoos, while 
the trade wUJi China was distiniied by the war between 
that country and France Siill, the building of new mills 
wem on at a rapid pace on account ol' ihe large profits 
mode by mOlowncni up to 1885. and the follow ing state- 
tneitc show's that the tpjaititty of cotton consumed in* the 
milk was doubled in the five years 1879-18S4, still 

increasing in the same ratio 
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Abundaiii: crops of cottop in and Aincnca caust^l in 

the second hnff of last year a decline of ^ per cent, in die 
price at Bombay, while simultatieousiy the price of aos. yam 
advanced e per cent., and the greatest confideace is now 
■ felt tlwt the industry will have a brighter futurt. The • 
• comijctirion of these mills is by no means limited to radsa. 
Thtec-foiirths of llie yam and doth they produce is e.v- 
ported to CKina^ the Persian Gulff and liastem Afrira j and 
in China, more particularly, the Bombay twi^ finds such 
favour that it is rapidly driving English yam out of tile 
market. Mr, Frank Hardcastle, M.P,» in a speech recently 
delivered at Manciiesrer, gave a table sliowing that, in the 
five years ending tn t8K4. the exiiortS of English piece 
goods to Cliina decreased by ) 3 4 per cent., and of yam 
by id'3 percent,, white the expofts of Indian piece goods 
and yam to China increased in the same period by 57'6 and 
144*9 respectively. The following figures illtisn- 

trate the rapid progress of the whole export trade of India 
in these goods up to the end of 1885:— 

rvim nti«Ti.tv iti fUHEms nwM **ou t&So m ***5- 


Piece CfO<xt&. T^wt 


1 
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Yiirdsv 1 

Ibri. 
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33,837,61* 1 

j 39,675.4^1 

18S3 .H 

3 oi 03 {>,iTCj 
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43 ;jS<i ,433 

4 ilivS 83 , 7(>4 

tSIH 4 -1^ 

J7,8v8,8*3 

58,614,136 

1885 r ^-4 

ji.*t0.n= 


While the Indian industry ht this ilnurishing state, the 
condition of things In Lancashire ^ far as tlte spinning 
trade is concerned, U as bad as bad can be, and shows no 
sign of a tendency to improve. Not withstanding the d^line 
in the price of cotton, a compotent witness states that “the 
tnargin between mw cotttm and yam was never ao low iis 
it ii ui‘day. The margin is now only about ad,, white 
during the most depressed times in former years the maigin 
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never below Weavers of cloth are in a better 

position, as thev can buy Chdr yarn at vciy cheap rates, 
and so laJce orders at prices which dll lately would tiave 
been unretnunerattve. liut, so far as spinners arc coin^ 

* cemiKl, the prohes of the capitalist have been reduced to * 
a mtMimttttf, and many mills'are working at a positive loss. * 
Strenuous efforts have been made in all directions to mlucc 
the cost of production, and the popularity of such an cnierj 
prise as the hfanchester Ship Canal proves how keenly 
senddve both employers and ot>emtiv'es are to the necessity 
of lowering by any avaiiable means the transport charges 
which add to the cost of their goods. But many an anxious 
look IS cast towards the future It has already bwn fouwl 
necessary to reduce wages in the spinning trade; and. 
unless things mend, the most hard-working and intdligenc 
class of the industrril {Kipulation of England will soon be 
brought face to face with the alternatives of a more or less 
genenU closing of the mills, or a serious decline in the 
standard of comfort to which good wages and comparatively 
easy hours of labour have aocusuimed them. 

Can such a disaster be prevented ? The restoration of 
silver to its pitiper place in the currencies of Europe Jind 
.\inerica would, I can not but think, arrest the fall in prices 
which has caused so much mischief. I have seen it ;ugued 
dtot a fait in exchange may be r^urded with inditference by 
the English cxi>ortcr of goods to India, as he can insure 
himself against risk, wdth the aid of the telegraph, by selling 
his shipmcnc in Bombay and buying a letum cargo of 
cotton on the same day. Practically, of course, this i^ a 
case of barter, and it b of no consequeiioe what the rate 
of exchangi; may be, as the same measure of value is 
applied to both the cotton and the piece goods. But, if the 
Eitglbh merchant can save himself from loss in this manner, 
it is obvious lime the manuiacturer from whom he buys hb 
gofxb for exportation is no party to the transaction. He 
must accept the price the merchant oders him, that price 
being necessanty based upon the rate exchange of the 
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day. and. if exchange: fallen i or 3 cent, be luis 

to submit to a loss which he has no cifjportunity of covtiriiig. 
The objection wiU be raised, ihat he can boy his cotton at 
a lower Tate in Uverpool. But we are confronted wiUi the 
• facis» already referred to, Utai, while in Bombay yams 
* advanced and cotton fell in price during the latter half of 
1^85, so tltac the inarEtnof profit fnr the spinner was greatly 
enlarged, the margin in l^ancashire during the same p«-iod 
became less, in spite of the dosing of mills in Oldham for 
thirteen weeks, and a reduction of 5 cent, in the wages 
of the openttiv'esr There were no stnkeSi no lock»outs, no 
fvditclions of wages in Bomliay. What constitutes the 
tlifferencc between die two industries? There is no 
solmion possible but this, that the cost of production is 
ps^-abie. in goid in England and in silver in India, and 
that the Bombay millowners can understdl their Lancashire 
rivals in the Chinese market, l>ecau» the price payabte 
there in silver is worth its full value to them, w'itile it suffers 
a lots of sg per cent In the process of being reinirted to 
England- The very same mercantife experts, However, 
who contend that they can carry on business in [Hecc goods 
without caring wtiat the rate of exchange may lie; adiiik 
that the depreciation of silver lias had a great effect in 
increasing the supplies of Indian wheat, and so forcing down 
the pnees of agricultural produce in tltis country. This is. 
t|tittc as serious a matter as the stagnation and impending 
decay of our cotton industry, Mr, Jblm Bright, more than 
it year aga said he thought die price of corn had reached 
th^ lowest level, and a gootl many oprimists say the same 
thing now, when there has a further decline of about 
JO Iter cent. But the infonnation received from Indk h 
that the new crop will be larger than ihai. of last year, and 
it seems to. be within the runge of possibility that, if 
exchajigc continues to fell, Indian wheat may bc sold in 
the English.market at 35H. a ^luartur- In siich a case, what 
ts to h*xom<! of Briiisli agriculture ? Cockney critics 
compiacently remark that rents must be cut down. But 
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this mtiiiiui the loss to B.tij'fand of an enormou^ iiittount of 
capital which now gotfs to mcid the fund a^railaUle for tile 
employment of labour. Are we, with our ever-growing 
I>apulatiort, to look on qtuetly at the accomplishment of 
this work of national min, without stirring hand or foot 
to aveit the catastrophe ? 

I have now completed my survey of the whole situation, 
ami [ dalm to have established two pro|>ositi(]tts; (1) that the 
fall in the price of silver Is due, not to natural but 

lo the aihitraiy acrion of Hwopean CrovemmentSi following 
the example, and guided by the advice, of England; and (a) 
that this depreciation has liad a materhd elibct in pmdudng 
and inuuisifji'iiig the economical and social evils from w'hich 
I* ngbnti liersclf is the prindpa) suherer. The inference is 
obvious, that a combined attempt should be made by- all tKo 
British iniemsts atTected to induce or compel the Govemmem. 
to send rcpnescnuilivcs to an I ntemaiional Conference for the 
purpose of effecting the rehabilitation of silver. For years 
paju all the other commercial nations have looked longingly 
to England to taiui the initiative in this matter, A super- 
stiuous devotion to monometallism has led successive 
Governments to refuse to give, a fieJptng hand towards 
bringing silver into general use as money having a fixed 
ratio to gold. But the tiucstinn becomes of greater urgency 
with every day that passes, Earl tirey has lately addressed 
to the TuMrr two elaborate letters in which he repeats the 
fam iliar arguments against bimciallism. and proposes to 
relieve the scarcity of gold by Issuing notes m this 
coimupj', against h teserve of silvo^ varying with the market 
price of the metal It may be doubted if the prtderence of 
Er^ishmen for the sovereign over a piece of diny fxiper 
Could be tasily overcame; but in any case, this »:xpedicnt 
would have little or no effect, as what is wanted b a new 
tnstrument of international ttatchange, and the -r’l note 
would be Useless out of Englund. The only plan iliat 
would give us rwiJ relief would be the esmblishimim by 
common cofisetit of a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
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—'I do not say that that ratio most rtec<issaii!y ^ i i t5|’— 
wHich wcKild uiFot? the United States and the Cont^eiital 
Powers of Europe to hring freely into ctrculation the stocks 
of stiver TiOw Ijing useless in the natJonal banks. Weure 
* fr^iueittly told that any such arraitgemcnit woidd be ruiHc* 
and that the price of stiver must inevitably be regulamd by 
the taw of supply and demand. But the contention of 
bhjietallists is that the natural action of this taw has txjen 
violt^ntly disturbed by tlte demonetization of silver, and that 
the free coinage of silver as welt as gold would restore a. 
demand which should never have been cut ofC It would, 
not be hnims^ble, 1 siiould thiith, to make such ah arrati^ 
racni with the owners of silver mines as would prevent the 
market from being swamped by a greatly increased annual 
prdduciion, consequent on thr npprodatiaa of the mctaL 
Mr, C Daniellaigucs that, if the ratio were fixed above the 
present market price, the native of India yrould hasten to 
coin their silver into rupees, with which they wouTd buy 
gold from abroad, at (say) \ os. to ijl Qis„ that would lie 
worth in liicir own country' it) ozg, of silvers But the pririza 
of the two metals in India would quttdily adjust dttmisidves 
. to the ratio Hxed in the universal market Earl Grey mam- 
tains diat this would be a violation of e-xistiiig contracts ; 
but hqw many past contracts have violated by the 
artifunal dcpreciaiioo of silver 3 We cannot retrace our 
iteps without injitriog some huertsts, hut, if we contfnuc to 
advance in the path marked out by uncomproinmi^ mono* 
metalliiits, nothing but ruin awaits us. 
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NATIVE INDIA. 

CtSTRAL and Raj[]Utana fo?m the India of the 

There arc, indeed, groiijw of native 55talcs elsewhere, such 
as the Katriaw^r princIpaJities of Bembay, or the Rajinit 
kingItEswith thdr tmy capitals hidden in the Himalayaii 
valteyA; white here and there, front the wide ocean of 
Uriiish tlotntnion, rise solit^' istaiwis of mithe lerritf^, 
like Hyderabad and Mysore, Bui the ivvo ijoliticil dM- 
sions of Guilral India and Rajputaaa, with Bahawalpur and 
the Sikh Status, form an unbroken shufit of couutiy owned 
by Indigenous princes, stretching front the Sutiq and the 
Indus to the distant Nerbuddii—a hundred States in wludi 
the iuicienl form of rule survives almosc unchanged, and 
where the influence of Western civilisation and EngUsJi 
methods are little perct^vtiWc, There is no jinft of Hin¬ 
dustan so interesting as this for those who dtJighi to learn 
the secret, inner life of the Indian people from whose stock 
have sprung the various races of the West. Elsewhere 
must sought the great and soinetimes doubtful mumphs 
of English dviluaiion j the masc-thronged ports of Bfjntbay 
and Calcutta, cities larger tinut GIb^ow and UvcriKwl, 
which have ristm where, a few generations back, mud forts 
or Hindu vtllai^ could alone be seen : the law's luid ftegu- 
lations which bind British Indb into a wdlnmiered and 
homos^eneoi® sj^tein : ihi* regubr baraars and trim buoga- 
ioww t the jaihi and barracks and court-haiises, the unlovely* 
paraphernalia of a strong, active, and tmjncturssiiye civtli- 
sition. 

But to dis«n*ta* thb warp and woof on which England 
has W'ovcn the new garmtint of Manchester paitem juid 
? anfllne dye, in which she has enwrapped so large a part 
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of we tniLst turn frwn the beaten paths of 

U)urtst3, into the quiet ways of Rajasih^, the country of 
tlie Rajas, where petty chiefs with high-sountiin|f titles 
govern or misgovern, in patrhueiial stylt^ a simple and 

* docile people, and visit towns^and villages where the face 

* of the Englishman has been rarely seen. Even in this land 
of peqietv^ afternoon there is a ch^ge. There is w> dis- 
irict so remote, no village so deeply bairieil ia primeval 
jungle, tn which the name and presence and power of the 
British Govermnent are not known and felt as a living 
force; and where, in a native State, there is most oppres¬ 
sion, iheiicc are prayers most often directed to the distant 
Sirkdr for aid and redress. For In Native India the Briihtb 
Oovemmeiu appears to the people not the fap;icioiis demon 
ulilch so many dcnattonaliied Englishmen are fond of 
purtraying it. hut as the spirit of bendioenoer; as an 
earthly providence which alone can restrain the evil 
passions of despotic rulers. In British India, the Govern¬ 
ment is not abogetlier beloved. A bnxxl of newspaper 
writcTB has been reared, who, in gratiuide for an education 
graiuiuMtsly given, revile the nders whose chief dt^srre Itas 
been to mak e India prosperous and free. Tlie mass of the 
people, wh» have naturally short memories^ Itavc foigotlett 
the olfldays of anarchy, when no one could keep proptirty 
or wife except by his own strong arm; when the peasant 
drove his plough armed tvith his spear and shield, .ind 
could not know if he would ever re.ip wlvere he liad sown. 
Tile British taw courts are too precise; and perhaps too 
lionesL for the Orienial. who, neJtt to receiving a bribe, 
loves to give otic, and thus enjoy the dtd%ht of believing 
that ht.s adversary has laren worsted, not alrnie by the auto 
malic ajction of the law, but by his own rupees judiciously 
expended. Our regobtions are too inflexible and rigid for 
the soft, shiftless Indian, who*lives from hand to mouth, 
and fouls the atmosphere of life too rarefied, unless ho be 
deeply in debt. Ho loses the most engrossing interest of his 
existence when Iilsperpetuid struggle with the mciney-lcnder 
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ts interrupted hy z aw-ifi legaJ process which coni[>ds Him 
to pay lu5 deU- or sweeps away hts poor chattels from his 
Inud hut in execution of a decree. But in the nati%'e Slates 
of Central India he las experienced none of these dvilixecl 
' inconveniences. His aicnple life has not been tnoubled by 
the tinlathoimible mysteries of codes and acts of cwncil 
which every Driti^ subject, by a sad pretence, is expected 
to read and understand. He only knows and feels that in 
the British Government there is a mysterious itower. high 
above Rajas and Mahomjas. which they fear and must 
abey. He sees this {x^wer exnmsed in hts favnor, and not 
against hint He is accustomed to look to the English 
officer as his last and sorest refuge against opiiression, with 
the result that the people In India most attached to the 
Govcmmcnl, and roost rc^y to olicy its slightest wirii, afe 
often 10 hv found among the population of native States, 
in diis gtmeral sentitneni of affection and respect is con* 
tained the chief charm of imltdcal work and its. best reward. 
The [xjlittcal agent who represents the Government in a 
native State, and. is iht; otHcial adviser of the chief and the 
channel of his commnoKation with the hight^- and m«fe 
dutant autliorities, has been cleviriy ^ketchiid by Mr. 
.■\bertgh Mackay in bis "Twemy-one Days in India.* 
Hts his tame tiger, his K:^a, and hb.air of .lut^ority, 
have lieen drawn by the hand tif a master. But the portrait 
is admittedly a caricature, No doubt officers may be met 
])osses3tng some family likeness to the picture, whose sdP 
consrionsness ami importance cn>wn them as with the 
mmbus of a mediaeval ^int But amiable weaknesses such 
ns these are little r^^rded by the Indian, to w hom life is 
but a serious endeavour to answer tite riddle of the [tainful 
4 earth, and whose powi:ra of humour are tmdevriojmtL Ho 

looks behind tliese thin pretences with which the '^If- 
sufficient poUtied agent assefts his individuality, and sees— 
what A superttcial cariraxurist could not sec—a true man, 
representing a living power. This is no man in buckrtun 5 
no scarecrow dresed in the Fore^ii Office rags and 
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patches. This young civilian, or staff corps cajJtain, is, in 
the eyes of the Raja and his stibJtKts, the incarnation of the 
nnseeii Sirk^r, an Avatit* of stfoigth anti justice; the 
shrine to which the poor may successfulSy appeal wlren 
* they have vainly wearied with their prayers tlie venrinion- 
smea^cd deities of the viitago; The JJritisli officer, m 
native States, randy appears in the clwiacter of the magis¬ 
trate. the policeman, or the taje-collector. These uriap- 
predated functions beiong to tlte Raja and his servants, who 
ate the tightnlng conductors to draw down the popular 
wrath. Hence die EngUshrhan in Native India, if he be 
patiem and sympathetic, is loved by tlie people and only 
feared by the chtet The children do not run and Iiide as 
he passes by, and, often, riding along the ccnintry wnys, 
where perha|is no Englishmiiu has ever i>assed before, and 
where he and his Govcrmncnt must have been no more 
than a name, the village women will come out luid place their 
dusky; naked babes before his horse, and Induce him, by 
sudi gentle persuasion, to listen to some simple trouble. 

It Is doubtful whether the Indian Government have 
ever rcalued the importance whkh attacht::^ to the selection 
of officcre fur political or iliplomatic work in native 
States. The opportimiiiiis for effstinctiou air gresii in 
this service, wlule the duties are. in th^r nature, so 
lateirsiing, that there has always been ooasideiable com* 
fietidon for the apjioinimcnts, and it should not have been 
difficult to select able and experienced empToj'dis, B'Ut it 
has been a sen'ice of iwtrotingei and suffers ftom the mine 
which attachts to every rlqwrtmcni in which inters and 
not merit determines both the original apjiDtnimcnt and the 
sultse<|utnt pnomntion. Until recendy it has been exclu¬ 
sively fflled by military officers, and the history of India 
wQt prove how briltkiiiity and successfully nmny of them 
Have fuliined their dudes. Indeed, it is probable that fora 
’brge numlier uf appointments under the Foreign Office 
ttiilUaty officersv trensplanted eariy. and eardnlly irainud 
under TtitclUgEiit supervision, are prefcntble to the average 
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of dvtUans^ who, brought up in a rigid schwl of law and 
procdclujif, aixl esjjccting, in the slovenly arrangemiints of 
a native Staio, the same system and onlef that pn'V'nils in 
a IJtitish difitrict, are apt to lie impatient of the irreg^lari- 
tius and nnomalies which everywhere abound. On the 
other hand, there iuti many f^ulitlqil agendes wliem si com- 
petent and practical knowledge of criminal kw h t'.s^tiaJ, 
und where l>OLindiLiy disputes and agnirtan uroilhtes 
chiefs and people can only be ondersiood and settled by 
one who has been thoroughly trained tn the ravmiic 
systems of liridsti India, and who has had to work out 
similar problems in a land revenue settlement, best 
of all postuhlc sschools for teaching knowledge of and s}.'m‘ 
pathy with the people. The beat sdutroti of tlic difficulty 
would probably be to divide potittcal appointments equal!y 
between military and civil ofneers, compelling ail to pa^ u 
probation of two ytsira In a Ilritish district, .ind only finally 
selecting those who were reported by the local govemmciit, 
under which tliey had .served, to be iratient, intt‘ltigt,Ttt, self- 
reliant, and dkcrceu 

I'iir more anxle^ is ah own now ibiin in fonner days to 
aecure gnoil nominctis for the Indian Foreign Office, which 
has to a great extent shaken iisdf free from the careiei!} 
favouritism of tlii: jiast; and it may rea^n,iLily Iw hoped 
that dm diplotnatk service may evtmtuidly become what it 
abuulii be—the recognized ambition of the ablest of Her 
Majciity’a Induut servants, connection wUlv which was an 
aiimitteil proof of meriL The sutndHrd of work ol‘ every 
kkid is rising, and the exigencies of the Emigre demand 
that its Important Interests, in critical times and com¬ 
plicated and difficoU situations, should not be tjmnistod lo 
men wfio have imly been disilngiitshed as uselul Hxdes^le- 
catnp, inttraincd cavalry officers, or stupid sons of country 
neighljoura in EnglatuL Siidi were it is tme, iilw.iys the 
minority, and there .ire many military' oflicets in the 
ijoiktcfj service to-day of the highest ability, and capohte 
of performing any duty that thdr i^utry^ may rcipdre of 
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them; but no sule door should bo left open to incom- 
peicncti in a sa-vtce which umls high nnd cxctptxonaT 
qimhricadunfi in. all its members. 

livery EtiglidhTnan in olficlal life in. India represents his 
• country in a Spcml manner; and from an estimate of ht» ^ 
• kiAdlinesSy fesource. and courage, 3 Ver^‘ number of 

the lAdian popubtibn tala: their measure of die. virtu^ of 
ihe tloviiminent of which he is tlie servant. And if this lie 
iiK case in Briti^ India, where English oftictals abownd, 
and where unfe-vourablc impresslphs of one might be cor¬ 
rected by an oliservalion of the merits of another, more 

b It true of Native Ixidla, where the political agenl.is often 
the only Engjishman with whom chief and people come in 
contacL I f He be imtienW sympathetic, ^and wise, the hands 
tff the Govcmmeni are strengthened! if he be careless and 
^oraiU of native ways, the failure is daily fclt,^ and In 
critical times will cause irreparable mischief Patience is 
the daughter of knowl^: and an inx^rienctxl and 
Ignorant political oflicor is impiitient aiid irritable because 
he is not in sympathy with llie people whose Mngs and 
modes of thought he does not imdersiand. He is shocked 
at imptojirieties which are the every-day incidents of a 
native court i he is astonished to find that forgery or 
peijurv are universally accepted as holding rank among the 
lint'arts; Independence is mistaken by hbn for insolence, 
and subservience for honesty. His measure Ls taken vtsy 
quickly by the sharp Brahman minister the Raja, who 
bribes the native supcrinttindciii of his oiuce to keep the 
in a reasonable temper. He tnay fttill bluster 
invoke the name and dignity of the Covimuncnt to conjure 
with, hut all tiie native world knows that he is. the stave of 
a stavu. and th:tt lie wbiie-rolied muAshi who roads his 
petitions is his master, 

Although tlie rule of Native India may superficially be 
dificribed as djcspoiism lempcrod by fear of the British 
Government, yet it must not be supposed that there are no 
furtiier nnd powerful checks on the exercise ot autocradc 
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powtfT. TIm^ are foynd in Rajput States, in the tndqMin- 
dt;nt spirit and family equality witli the ehief oraJI tttc great 
landholders and nobles, spning from the- same stock, and 
ready to unite in active ot>pQsithm if He threatens their 
posiitou or priviteges. In Matiraua States this inducnce is 
anting, but in Central India tlie rulers of such piind< 
palities are of different race iti the ^ ast tnajoriry oi* tlidr 
subjects, who woukl not endure from them the oppre^kH) 
which the}' might submit to from thdr ancient tieredita^* 
princes. The right of the oppr^ed to resist is gimerally 
in abeyance. The ctildvatiag class in this port of Imtia 
are loo gentle to withstand tyranny as irould the bold, 
hardy races of the Punjab, dow'n by generations of 

scn'ituik and anarchy, the Fa.\ Brilannica has not yet 
brought iliLOt suffident conddenjce to even the most 

elementnr)* rights of humanity. They are content to sufik-r. 
It ts their only heritage. 

The Muhammadan dynasties of Central India arc. like 
the hlabratta, the mere outcome of conquest by' foreign 
adventurers. They have no root in the country, the tuml 
population of which is purely Hindu, and they arc com¬ 
pelled to tcmficf the strictness of [slaimtic rule by prudent 
consideration for the semimtm of the indigenous race. 
But t doubt if Multamtnaiian rule is ever acceptable to 
nonconforming populations. *rhe tntxLcrn Turk is a very 
tolerant person, though in a disagreeable, contemptuous 
way; and the Christians in Turkey are £ir better treated 
than ;ire schismatics and dissetitcrs by the Russian Cjo^H-ro- 
ment across the bonier ; bur there ts. nevertheless. ^ 
iiistiucrive, deep-rooted dtsUku to the Turkish Oovenunent 
among alt subjt.'a Christian races, although their simcific 
grievance may be few. In the same manner the Imperial 
rule of Indian princes like Baber and Akbar was tolerant 
enough. Tliey fought for glory, not for the love of God ; 
and their enthusiasm had in it no element of jifidit* Imam 
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Shaulianl m his book " Dadar Fiild." tells a story to the 
effect that TainerJ^e toe conqueror imiuired of toe Kaais * 
of his court whether his slaiii soldiers or those of hia enemy 
would wile r Faradise, A leartiett man replied r ‘ ‘ hi uhammad 
* (mav toe peace of God be oit him I) has said * Soten ft^ht * 
* from religious seal, some to show their valour, and some u» 
display their military talents. Of torac, only those will 
.reach Paradise who fight for God alone." 

* Fortunately for the peace of India, llicre is, to-day, no 
atrtmg spirit of Muhammadan fanaticism diiecied against the 
Government, for it is understood that the faith of Isbm 
nowhere enjovn greater si5c*^rity and toleration than in 
Hindustan, and all aaempls of disloyal pturmtxs to incite 
the t^ 4 wrtf f against us, and lo declare India, a oounuy in 
which Ji/ufd may be wagwl against toe Government, failed 
completely and ignominiously. Vet tltere ts imdoubuidly 
some Islamitic revival in the country': the dry bones are 
beginning to sdr. and more fervour is shown by Muhammii- 
♦:bns in combating schism within Ldam and in denouncing 
iiJolatiy without. The less sti-ict follow'ere of the Prophet, 
who make nfferings ai shnnes and reverence dervishes and 
fakirs, are held up to reprobation as BidUtX or heretics, by 
toe suaightcr sects ; while Waliab^ism. representing in 
its non-political significance a more ascetic, dogmattq and 
xealous ertied ihan the easy H induited fonri of faith now 
prevalent, has gained nuraoous adherents m tot; tiorthero 
provinces. I do not, however^ antJcipiite that VV-ahabecism 
will ever bei^mc popular. Its severe and umutiiabic 
features are betier suited to the Arabs of toe Nejd than to 
toe aclf-indulgfent |>ecqjle of India j who. in adopttng Islam, 
have not lost the dreamy, lotus^ting scniuncnt that per- 
\‘3d4sd their anckuiE Hindu creed, and who listen to did 
curses showered on duwe who cat opium, or drink spirits, or 
frequent nauiches, w'ith the same aversion with which the. 
temperate EttglitomaTi regards the eccentric faiiadcism. of 
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Sir WiJfrid Lawson ajid die Blue Riiilion Army. It is 
tlimciilt to iletertninc whai dlrccLion M ufaajumactan excite¬ 
ment may take, and it may subside ^ {quietly and f|iifdk!y 
as it lias arlwn. Bui of its existence iher? is no tJiwdrt.aod 
* thr. jgrowdi of religious fervour and cortstniuent tncoltiraace * 
has not impTOVed the condition of M iodit populations sub- ** 
Jnet to Muhammadan rulers Its dIbets ain visible in 
Turkey, Kffj’pl, Syria, and Arabia, and it was not to be, 
expected that I ndb shonld altogether tacape the contagion, 
although iiece the sympathetic altitude of the Govcnitiicnt, 
aud their smetre desire to inroitigate and irinovc any 
Mahanunadan grioance or disability, have deprivetl the 
agitaiiun id its chief political imfwrtance. The symptooi 
most coustatnt In IndiaJs tlie increasing irritation between 
Hindus and Muhanunadans, which has brought them into 
conrtict in wjme plitces, and U everywhere shown in the 
disfiosidon to complain to British olTicers of real or tmagjitaqr 
slights, or insults to lentples and mosques, or Intcrruptloa of 
the freedom of worshippers. Such complaints are generally 
(Hvdous, and it may truly be said that in fndla, Muhamma- 
danism assumes its most ainiabte form, and that htnatickm, 
in the form so familiar in Afghauiston and Centnd. Asia, is 
almost unknown. It is a cuHous bewhether to be ex¬ 
plained ou psychoh^gical or geographical grounds, that the 
nearer the ndgUbourhood to rhe inins-frontier fanaiic, the 
more indifferent is the Indian populaeion,. 'flic Mutuunma- 
dans of the Punjab are sli^larly averse to dogni;iiic 
theology, and are far less huiatii:al than those who live 
surrounded ^ a Hindu population in Madras and Bengal 
There are six Muhammackiii States in Centra] India, 
but the only one of greiit imihortance is that of Bhojal 
Here the ijroporticm of Hindus to the ruling creed is nine 
to one, being r4r'P04 to a Mulmmmailan awid of 
This is naturally a laiger praportinn than else where in the 
province, the [Kipulatlon of which is fitn*: milliooa and a 
quarter, aitd where the Hindus are to the Muhaniinadaiw in 
t^ proiiiQrtiont.f tliinuen i(j one; but the difference is cfiicfiy 
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to thft tnrtucftce of the capiiat which attracts ^ lar^ 
number of forc^ Mtiharntnadan irnmigranis. The culti¬ 
vating population is almcist purely Hindu* 

hluhammadnns in British India have urged their claims 

* lo Government employment with much energy and success; 

* and although they do imt avail themselves of the educa¬ 
tional ad>-an cages ofTcred freely to all with the sune 
.readiness as Hindus, yet they Have insisted on iheir right 
to appointments proportional at least to their itumcncal 
position in the gencr^ population. This claim the Britii^ 
Gtn'emmcnt has been quite willing to concede. It has fell 
that in a cotistikrabie part of India the Muhammadans 
were the ruling power last in authority before English 
Bupcemacy, and that it wcmld be both wig; and gen^^us to 
Sntrmt them wdtlt a full and lair share of adminis^ivc 
offices. But it must not be understood that the principle 
which the followers of Islam assert In their own hivoiir* 
they are willing to apply in favour of others tvhcrii tiicy 
possess the authority i and in Bhopitl, with a very few 
exceptions, the officials are Multammadan—a creed which 
the miU» of tile [xjbple regard not only without sympathy, 
but with ptMiitivc avtsrsiun. 

TIik authoriry of the Kazis, or law officenf, bolding a 
religious status m. interpreters of the Koran and its com¬ 
mentaries. is, in purely Muhammadan Slates, a s^ng 
protection against official r>Tanny, Al! important di--cision5 
are fonvarded to them for opinimi ;ttul revision, and the 
civil and criminal courts art iinabk to enforee their Judg¬ 
ments in opposition to the onh&ilox inlcrpwtrers of the 
tJivine bv* The Kazi class is. as may be imagined, 
prejmliced and arrogaiil, and j 3 though their knowledge 
of the rules and preacripiions of Islam may be em'p ere. 
yet their practice differs widely fKim those prmcirfes of 
evidence and etpiity with iriiich British India is famllian 
Y«l for all this they form, in purely Muhammadan com¬ 
munities. a wholusoinc check on despotism, and die ortho¬ 
dox Moslem has been often protected by' them agamsi 
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injustkix But where the population vSt Hindu, and only the 
Tulinp body Mubununadan, then the tmerpoidtion of the 
Kaai and hb interfcrenct with the normal action of the 
law courts U an imolcniLlc grievance The great majOTijty 
> of Ihc poputaiion arc placed iindiir disabilitties of the most 
oppressive kind, and their position b a court of law,is no 
Iietlcr tiian tiiai Of tlio Jews in the Dark Ages, In illus- 
tration of this I will quote from a arindnal now lyin^ 
before me for confirmadoo, removed from the eogniiana: 
of a Muliammadan State lor gross mtscarnage of justice. 
The case w'as one against the chief city atagisbrate. a man 
of high iKwition, and hts subordinates, for lortunng and 
beating to diaUi a Hindu arrested on a charge of thcfL 
The pritidpal lias been condemned by the political officer 
who tried the ca.% to ten years' rigorous imprisonment, and 
the lesser ufFeiuiers to shorter temts, on abundant and sathi' 
factor}* testimony. Some time ago the case "was beard by 
a competent and honest judge in the native Statc^ and the 
n^end of his investigation, containing the identical et'idcnce 
on which the men have now huen convicted, was sent to the 
Kazi for opinion, which ran as follows; 

^ “Th* pruqntCTf are MtihsmnuuIaBs AU the |ahoiien ta 

thr leri'U]^ vhb gi« evidence p^ost thcni, «»e otms, Amn All, are 
tilnditt Ttnstbre iHcir evidence «nu6t he owd agaimt h'toeieeii, at 
ihtrf are paszsk 

T. “One ot ibe ptMumi In ihe hrelc-ap (Amu Ali) b cemuniy of dio 
une lahh ; hn he ire» i jutstrui irnttci’ trial, dunged irith an uKeiree, and 
ihilreliHe bin evidEniic eannui be admhtreL 

$■ “There n ime other niUiis agaion tbe pniflnen. viz., 

AjdnisDidi; bet it b eotitorj to MubarmiudjiED |nr fnr any one to be 
cuodmtitd fin ibe evidenre of one eriuien. tW^or the 
ahotdd be rebared.* 

I'hls upimon was forwnnJcd to the chief mufti of the State 
(chiftf law ofiker}. who conlirmcd ihfe decision, as did the 
ruling pripce. 

It will be Kiadily undostood that with the law of evi- 
tkttce thus applied, the Hindu community do not regard 
die rule of lilam with any favour 
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It w not fHissiMt to discuss htJ"? with any cnmjtlcltaitss 
I he reasons for the .animosity, which seetits incrcasitig, 
between llindits and Muhammadaiis, and w'hich constitutes 
the chief futtire danger to public tnmqtullit)'. No subject 
deserves more cateful cottadetaikin and infiuify, or more » 
piuiunt etfori of the Govemment to avert or minimise the 
dangu-. 1 liavc already said tiuit in India Tsiam is onli' 
ttarUy S(*eft in im least a^ressive and fanatii^ fomir dut 
it still is an active, pnosclytiaing creed, and shows no signs 
of decreasing vitalitj*, Atrica will probably be completely 
occupied by it, and Christianity, which is not as acceptable 
to the biver intelligences of that coittioeut, wlU U driven 
gradually fmm the field. In lodb, aiuhaminadanism has 
gained largely, and its rate of pnigTcs^'on tends continually 
m Increase, For in the ^Tnw disiiuegratlon and dfxomposi* 
tion of Brahmanism, due to contact with ideas and 

science, when Idindus, seeing their ancient deities tottering 
on tli<ur shrines, cast about for some new'^teed to replace 
that which is passing away, Muhauimadmiism has found its 
opportunity. Christianity', so far. has not shown suffidimt 
adaptability to atinict educated converts, who do not fall to 
notice that Tnotlurti critici.<m has treated its mystencs and 
dogmas with as little respect as the myths of Hind^m. 
Mortfiv'cr it is handicapped by the compulsory neutrality of 
ihe Govemmehi which. In ‘5elfdi:fcoce, amid tUe clamour of 
contending creeds, has adopted die sensible attitude of the 
procouaul of Achaia when he drove die Jews from the 
judgmoni-seat, and, refused to decide questiom oi rehpona 
Uw dr obeert'ance. For the Christian convi-rt there is no 
future outside the mission fold. Originally of low cast*.*, 
hia social position in the native community becomes after 
djUVctEiori still more degraded. His family irtstt him as 
an outcast and disown liiniL: while Ids Chnstiun rulen* 
Ignore his cltangeof creed as a matter to tlicm UKlirfcreiiL 
Many trades and professions ire closed to him by the 
simple process of boycotdngi which nourishes in India afr 
lujcuriatidy as in I rebind; while Europema do not care lo 
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r:iiil)by him from :i tjeL'eri fcHjnded on exteniled 

th^t hhi new cretti has itanoved hb andent preji^dio.' 

against xhe brandy boide. 

Tbe sQcIid dtsiibilitits wludi aitach to a Omscum cqD' 
vert arc not felt by n Muhanuiuulaa prosdyte. tic is 
iltsQwned. it is true, by the Hindu liinuly, liut ht Is wd- 
comed with enthnstasm into n wealthy, numcronsl and 
powerful conununityv where Tte can make new hriends ami 
connccLtuDs. and w'here Ue my attain tu a far higlier socuu 
piysition than that to which hi$ tciw birth comlcmTied him 
bj' Hindu unalterable prescription. Hence it is that Ulam 
attracts many young Hindus, aijij the frail beauties of the 
t^craar are the most active ml^tonaries, and {persuade many 
of their lovers to change thdr creed, 

hUnduism, or rather Brahmamsm, although an assimi* 
Eating and reccpdvc religion, is not a proselyibing one. 
it allows and indlroctly encourages abongloal tribes to 
eiiier its fiounds tiuit it may enlaige Its area of (taying 
siibscnbers to the rating caste ; but It has ao missionar y 
enthusiasm. Its strength ts to sit stilb and it Is thas unable 
to compeU: with tltc cneigetie propaganda of i siam. Since 
Its vigorouB and sucocsaful attack on lludilhlsm, a.ooo >^ara 

it has shown iisdr eminently toJijrant, and has only 
cared to defend itself against outside attack. It does not 
seek to destroy or subvert the creed of oUicra. Maliaraja 
Sindhta subscribes to mosques and churches as well as 
temples; Maharaja Holkur presents /damr* toXthe f^u- 
hamtnadans of Indottx Koiw'ithsUuidlng this tolerant or 
IiidiiTenait spirit, it is a that the Hindus hate die 
Mttfaaniniadans much mora intensely than they are hated 
by them. The reason is portly resentment at the unsciupu- 
lous pfoseiytUm of lalam, often accompanied by force or 
&<uid; and portly from a remembrance of the iicroe and 
bloody persecutions wUtcb liav« occasionaUy been laimched 
against the Hindus by fanatkai rulers. In which the uldk 

KeproeatAtiflAfr of the tomb of ajxi llmajn a; ilic 

tcniTil «| the btotiamok. 
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IjHvtj been thrown tlowOr llit ictnplcs tldiUwlr sntl tliij 
worahipiKre slain- If Englajid sjtn: to conduct her mis* 
ftoniirj' ctitfifprises tn Indb in the otanner favtntred l»y 
, ts1a.ni when in powder, she would be as hated in tlie East as 
* she is lonlay hottourod as the irrtparttal pfotccEor of all pious » 
peopk of c very creed. 

No more Intcrestlitg speculation can be entered u|K>n 
-than the future religious belief of India, It has bteii dis* 
cussed by Sir Alfred Lyall in more tlYun one essay with the 
utmost ability, but his critical and philosotjHcal mind has 
not idbwed him to form or, at any rate, to express a definite 
fiptntot] as to live ultimate r esu l t . The conditions of the 
problem ate too complicated for dogmatism, yet i cannot 
but think that the batimce of probabiliiies is stwitewhat in 
favour of Multamnniadaniam beconsing the future domtnarlt 
creed of I ndia* .‘\ldioug h ch is mighi occasion some political 
Inconvenience, yet the prosfHici, necesasiriljr a emnote one, 
might be awaited wiili much wjuanimity. lakm, ns 1 liavc 
slmtvti, b -shaken by many feuds and schisms, gaterating in 
their friction much present heat; but these, it may be hoped, 
under the softening and healing intluence of Western cujLure, 
will seulc into some more tolenmi. liberal, imd sjmj«ithedc 
fonii. Even lo-day we have an acknowledged Muhamma- 
drfr^ sect whidi, under the name of iCecham (from the 
English wort] nature), try to combine the teachings of 
Darwin and Huxley with the precqits of Muhammad. The 
time may come when the various hostile ,'>hias and 

SuimiH, the Ahld-Hadw and Walmbccs, Suns. rJidatis. and 
J'Techariii, will find their diiTerences much Ifss important 
than they now appear. This, however, is no more than a 
hctpfc Stthtsms, whether in trees or erttads, have a tcadenc}' 
to widwt: and certainly many exl^ug Muhammadan dis. 
putes are so trivial that they wmiltl not discpaiit a Nonenn- 
formist congregsition in England. In the Muhammadan 
State of Tdnfc I am at the present moment trying te 
comjiosc a I’juarrcl between the. EJoraha, a wealtJty trading 
tribe of Shia Muliaininadans, and tticir Sunni co-teligion- 
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tsiH, whidt resulted in the expuhstofi of the Oo^is from the 
lown widi their Fir (or cliief priest) hy order of the local 
fjofvtnior. The principal cause of ijuarnel was that one- 
part)’ iasistei that Bismilbh (In the name of God) should 
t)e said while cumng the throat of a riiecfj or goat, a’hile 
the opposite party contented itself w'lth sbouiing " V“a Ah'." " 
But Mulmtnmadaittsm shares with other creeds of 
pretenaiorts to sWeet rv^asdnahlcness th^ right t» cpkiic battle-, 
cries out of the most trivial difTerences in dogma or ccrc- 
monlal. 

The contlitioo of Muhammadans in Hindu States i» 
generally satisfactory, und their religious ohst^anccs are 
not interfered with. Mosques are freely allowed, and the 
*' aJiaa,*' or call to pnycr, ffo fniiditl a cause of aneJunt strife^ 
sounds as regularly in Hindu as in Moslem towns. WJicrt.' 
the Jain sect prevails some grievance is caused by the 
jjTohibgtion of the slaughter of animals for sacrifice or fo«)il 
during certain ffistivaJs;. hut this its a diKabiUiy which 
alTects die majority of Hindtis eqiplly with the ^Tuham- 
maditna. The Jains, indeed, have often a |K5wer which the 
iVI aharaja or Ra|ti is altogether unable to quc^loo. itme- 
rically a small sect, they constitiicc. under the rtruno c'f 
Saraogis in Northern India, and Jains in the ^^oiithum 
Frovincus, 3 very powerful community, including a targe 
praportion of the wealthy banking and money-lending 
caslE (Bania-s), [1 was ai one time thought that they were 
the modem representatives uf lUiddhisun in India, and 
althongh this dbtinction is noiv dented ihem, and left for 
Madame Blavaisky and Colonel OlcoH to pick up, tlieu 
have some family likeness to Buddhists, and in nothing 
monc than in thdr horror of destroying animal lilt Jain 
ascetics, men and wonteOi Obyer their mouths with a white 
bandage, giving them a ghastly and i^ulchraJ appearance, 
in Older diat no insect may enter thtar mmith, and thtjy 


(J- wa-in-bw ^luhsmuiad Htt Suirok i.TMHj(jErhim tile 

khiiTifii or McetMor of MuhduiDuc]. the haW him to be ihe 
n^rot* nocesia^ fgnuiiitg ilia oihtr tines Khili&* 


Streep tilt* ground before them at every step to avoid acci- 
dental destruction of nn tnsecL, They not allow wild 
fowl to be shot or fish to tie caught on the lakes or tanks 
near the town where they are numerous: and .is they hold 
die pow'cr of the purse, and the Raja is generally deeply , 
indebted to them, he is afraid to offend them- If he did 
the shoi>s would forthwith be shut, and trade suspended 
until expiauon had been made- The citj' of Rmlaiu has a 
larger proportion of Jains than any other in Central India, 
probably because the SUte i& dioroughly well governed and 
trade lacilities are great* The Raja is a young man of 
liberal ideas and a keen sportsman i but he is not able to 
oppose suocessfidly the Jam f a n a t tetsm, and no fish or fowl 
can be taken from the sheets of water adjoining Jus town 
;tnd palace. 

t have only given the case of die Jains as an illustration 
of the manner in which Hindu society is able to protect 
itself under governments which can only he classed as 
despotic; when* the ruler is to all appearance the ultimate 
and sole depositary of auihority. Sir Henry Maine, in his 
invaluable work on the vilbgc eommuniues of India, has 
graphically described the strange vitality and endurance 
of ♦>>**<** bodies, which art the adminietrailve units from 
which all popular government in India must be oonstructed- 
WaVt after wave of for^n coiniuest has rolled over the 
awnny*: storms of anarchy^ grmeration after generation, 
liave raged; but the village communities Itave btuit like 
reeds to the blast; they have been overwhelmed by the 
rising waters, but, on its subsidence, they ha>*e still been 
tllere and adversity and tyranny, though thej 

may affect their happiness, do not destroy their life. And 
as witii tlie village in its composite form, so with most of 
the social orders of Hindus^ bound li^ethcr by the strung 
cords of ca-ste, and governed- within themselves, tjty im¬ 
memorial prescription whkli the most powerful member is 
impotent to break or loose; they present to the i>pprtssor 
an org an ized resistance which he is unable to overcome- 
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He tjTannize oi'cr individiutl^ bui he omnot siiceesS’^ 
fully struggle with luiitecl communities; the cuhivaturs 
refuse to accept his leases; thciKibles go into open revolt: 
the grain dealers close ihclr shops. The iotertsts of no 
class can> in a Hindu State, ho long disregarded with • 
impunityv nnd if Hobbes's definition of liberty as power cut > 
ill fragments be correct,, it otay be almost asserted ihnt the 
subjects of a Hindu priuce are free. 

The [roHttcnl foroe and effects of caste in India, its 
advantages and its evils, are little undersiood citlier in 
England or India, and 1 cannot but suspect that the popular 
Jodgmenc regarding it has been prejudiced by the denuncia¬ 
tions of missionaries who certainly have found caste the 
most fetal obstacle to their successful proselytlsut. But if 
the educated Englishman regard it uith eyes unclouded by 
the polemics of tbwlogj', he will hncl that, from a social as 
well as a jmlitica] point of view, k possesses great and 
conspicuous ment. A, consTderatiou of Its social aspect 
would lead me too fer from the uhjccts of tills paper; but 
regarding its pofitlca) beanngs I will offer a few suggestion:! 

1 have already shown that in caste, which must not be 
understood as adequately expressed by a few ianad 
divisions, familiar to schoolrooms, sudt as Tltiihman. 
Khuitri, Or Sutlia. but which is a minute subdivision of 
tribes and sub-tribes into rigid social cottneetkm and wade- 
nnions, the great deience of Hindu society a^alrtsi the 
attacks of de:sp<nism has, through many gctic-ratioiis; been 
found. It hits preserved administrative cajiacity among 
the Brahmans niid the military virtues amung the many 
warrior classes of N’orthc-m and Central India. It has 
preserved fur the people genemUy such freedom as they 
comrivetl to ojtam wlicn we occupied British India, and 
whkh they now enjoy in native States. But it Itas done 
for the British Ggvenunem, ^d for those miministraiions 
which prect*dcd it, fer more than this. It has kept the 
people contenL 'the nitn of fonrM!f dynasties was not 
due to die impatience of the at a foreign yoke 
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jinsuing upon the nation^ ]ift% They fdl. as they deserved 
to fall, ffr*m thdr own Gomiptlon and mternitl decay t from 
the enretess disregard of the rights, not of nalionatity, hut 
of humanity; from resentment at cruel eKactions which 
* took from the c rushes! pca^ni the mndve of tifo; from the 
spirit of revBige noosed by socin] outrage or desecration 
of popular religious sentiment. If England continue tu 
•i^e with justice, modemtton, and miparctanty, with dciri 
hands and an honest and eager desire to wgrt the good of 
the people, then: is no fi^ar that the Hindus will ever turn 
agumsi her. And the exphutation of this security is chiefly 
to be found in caste, which, hy depriving the people of 
ambition, has leh each man content with his position in 
life. Last year. Mr. LotrdJ. the late American Minister, 
fbtd Its tltat one of the advantages of democmey was that 
it enabled '* a man to climb from a coal'jiit to the highest 
position for tvhich he was fitted." But in India, fortunately 
fi>r stMtiety and tim Govemmtmt, die collier would have 

incliiuttioEi to climb at all. Every occupaiiiCMk even 
thieving, is hereditary; and ^he rules of caste ordinarily 
compd a man to foflow the occupation of his fordnthers, 
except who^ English influence and education have displaced 
the consen'aiive tradition in favour of a more democratic 
view , of the rights of humanity. But the Engli^ 
embroidery Is only upon, ihe hem 01 the mysierions garment 
of Indian life, and the great uia^ of the people arc 
unafl^ted by the stntggfes of the young men of our 
sdtouU and ccillqprft to obtain a stiare In the offices at die 
di&[H)&al of Government. Even with these, the spirit of 
caste b inill strong, and a wise policy would encourage and 
not stifle it. 

It is only by a carelii] csunuitc of the rcssting power 
of caste, acted upon hy the dynamic tnfluence:^ of W'tatern 
rivnuation, tiutl ;my clear tindenoanding of the jnescot 
uitituJe of some of ihe more hig hly educated of tiic Hindu 
community' can be obtained. During the rocent clei^ns 
we have seen a Dengalt Baboo, with admirable courage. 
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offer Itiriisclf a mark for the flatten eggsao^ dead cais^ 
of Lbfc Deptford rmighs. Three young^ Hindus, from 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, fluent m the plaiJtutlea 
u'hich ddigh L inexperienced vouth, imve addressed crowdrti 
meetings in England as deh^gaies from and representatives ^ 
of the iwopic of India, As such they have been rec^'ved 
and cmbtacird by English poliiidans whose party aeal has- 
I'vutftm their discretion, it is cercaJii that the Indiao- 
delcgates did not represent india, or anytlving more than 
the view’s and ambitions of a email and unpopular class. 

But the of tlunr sacred mission and national 

delegation would be mcorrectiy based on the superficial 
ground of their Engiish education placing them beyond 
the sympathy of thdr feUow-coimtiymen. or on the^ 
undoubied fact that a native of Bengal or Madras would 
be indignantly r^tdiated as speaking on behalf of the 
Xorth'Weatern Provinces or the Putijab, w'bere lie Is 
regarded wirh coniempL The reason which makes tlic 
preumded delegation an impossibility resides in caste. 
Two considerations are involved. The young 
delegate either observes the rules of caste in England or 
he docs not. In the laiux ose—and cham|>agnc and 
EtiglLih dinnens arc quite in fashion among young Mindmi 
in T> nmlrin^ —the delegate is an outcast; lue stricter coyjitrj'- 
men. care nothing for his opinions, however tlucntly 
tixprcsMsl and wnukl allow him to die in a ditch, like & 
dog, rather thrm touch with a linger his polluted body. If 
- he retains bis caste by rigid ceremonial observance when 
abroad, nr ptirchases te-entry to It on his rctum to India, 
by coasenthig to loathsome and degrading penances aiid- 
Itirge paymenia to Brahmans, be may become the pride 
and oracle of his owm caste'ftdlows r but no other socbl 
order w'dl have anything to say to him. It is diBkult li> 
cxpliiin or suffiderttly' emphasbe the absolute (kiluru of 
sympathy between tlie more important dass-divbions i>f 
tndi:u Much of Central India is inhabited by BJiila, an 
aiEicni people of singularly gentle imd simple ways. But 
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it Ls e.'tceetiingly' difftcuit u> persuade the Rajptii chicf;i and 
tbdr Brahman mtnbicrs «> trvM tht-ir subject Bhili; 
common humanity. Tliey look dovrn upon them as dtags, 
whom only the eccentric phiknuhropy oi the British 
* Govenuuent can find excuse for junotcedng. This is an * 
extrvme iUtistmtion, seeing tlut there is n prevalcni^ ihouBh 
I think a mistaken, belief that the Bhils arc in aboriginal 
■ jftid non-Ary an race; but between dearly detmed Jind pure 
castes there is the same want of cohtsioft and lack o^ 
sympathy. Let us follow the Bengal delegate to bis 
[ ndtaii home. As a young Brahman he has iindeigone the 
before-mentmuwl purificatory ceremonud, and is now as 
bigcitml and enwrapped in spiritual pride as though he had 
never seen Fall Mall or dined at the Northbrook Club. 

one so Bcntpuloiis as he in paying the mint, ani^ ajid 
cummin of die Bmhmanical law; in obeying the tedious 
and trivial ccremoniai which occupies a large part of the 
time of the priestly dass. He undcrstaniU that his 
superstitions reJaiivi^ and Jealous frlendfi are on the watch 
to sec if English travel has caused him to lapse from the 
straight paths of orthixlo.'cy, and he cnnsiiqucntly Is more 
loud than his fellows in denouncing any departure from the 
strict itde of Bnihniaiiical practice. He defends*' in sooety 
and,the press, the accursed system of early ntmtiage which 
delivers children of ten and eleven to outragu and physical 
riiint he upholds tlte custom not less accursed which dooms 
the widow, married in rnfancy, and whtKe husband may 
ha^'e died before she ever entcre^l his door, tt> degr^img 
household ^davery or to prorsEitution; and he holds rfiii 
British Government to have grossly tusceedisl their rightful 
.ttithorjty whcui they prohibiteii Suttee and forbade the 
murder of pafents on the crud: banks at the Ganges, Hii 
amtude cowards the people of India—that is* to those whom, 
at Btrnungham. he pretendtsd to represent, is prcaaely 
similar to that tif the priest and the Levite in the gospel 
story cowards the man who fd) among thieves The road 
from Jerosalem to Jericho might be that between Calcutta 
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:ind Buniwan. The [tcopli; may Le stripped anil wounds 
and kft fur dead ftir oU the Btahaiau atms. They are not 

bj$ caste. The ditterence berween hlni ^md aB 
created beings is tmmeaanrabk, and he cannot interest 
' hiinsiJf in the suflerings of ordinary mortals. The fme ^ 
sentlinenis in glorification of our common humanity' ti'hkh 
he has learntsd by me from Comte, and Spencer, and which, 
s^juiwl mekitiicHJialy in tht long ears of the Briti^ puhlk' 
on LoTwJoa platforms, arc to him idle words, and everj' 
action and ruling principle of his Ufe give them the lie. 
Even if the higher castes understood the wants of the 
lower, and were rtiady to press diem upon the Government^ 
their assistance would be declined through hereditary 
dbtnen. The inTerior classes have as much pride of caste 
as the higher; and it is ditficult eo find one so degradedf 
that there is not a lower depth, indeed, some of the least 
conridered [irore5nkiii.v are the most punctilloua on questkii^ 
of caste observance. 

It seems logicaJly to follow from this argumcni that the 
Indian delegates repreM.mt nothing hut thcimselves and the 
numcricJty small dass to which thej- In;long, and that the 
only guardian of the dumb minions w'ho coil and suffer is the 
British Gto'ernmenti But it would he a mistake to assert 
that the demands of the class eduotted In Hnghsli colleges 
are unw'ortby /jf attendon or can he safdy disregarded. 
Although tlicir moth'es be interested, and th^r care nought 
for iwpukr grievancesv u-hkl>, indeed^ the Government is 
eager to redress w ithout their help or prompting, thej' form a 
compact body of fiiirly, but not highly educated persons into 
whom the liberal policy of England haa, by an ineritahk 
odin]i{ikk>n. Inhiscd ideas and desire femrign to the old 
li indu prescription. It k both our interest and our duty to 
ermaider tbeir demands whh patience, and deckle upon them 
with geTicrositj'. not forgetting lo oonformour policy, to far 
:t5 may be possible, to those lines which will be in harmoTty 
w tih th e deep- rwjtedjscntinteniofHinduHxiety. The sub¬ 
ject of the increased cmpbyitieni of Indians In the Jmlbdal 
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and adminifltiative serx ioe of the Government is too for 
trejitment in this place: but it tnaj^ safely be asserted tbac 
all consfdemtion!* of eq«it>' and [lublk politj' r^iuire that a 
far lai^'r proportion of Govemnmnt offices should be made 
j over to natives: the number of appointments to the Gtvi! 
Service should be reduced, and. the Engti^ rulers, should 
divest themselves of many of the duties which can be 
^leijuatcly perfomuJ by native employes. H is not to be 
stjpfH»Ld that the work will l>e as well done as bj- trained 
Englishmen; but our standard of admioLstrativo excdlence 
is pitcbiud unnecessarily high, and, especially ift the maiter 
orjudidiil procedure, is far in ad^*ance of the knowledge and 
iippreciation of the iieopJe. Nor will the lower c^ses, 
who univtreally pfdTer an English to a native judges 
approve the change r but some disadvantages are insepar¬ 
able from cvoiT reform. The administration may be m^e 
less cosdy. while it temains suffidentiy good for practical 
purposesv 

A supcrddal objection occurs in tlit- fear tliat, as in 
{rekmd, no concessions wHl be accepted .ts final; but 
Indian tradition does not Justify it The Brahman and 
Writer castes arc attempting, quite laudably, though some¬ 
what grotesquely, on Deptford plaiiornis. to fulfil their 
ndsoM. ditT€^ the hereditary conditions of ihw caste 
requirements. They have for a thouKuid yfeara l)een 
mnpk>>ed in high office, administrative and judicial. 
MuhammadiLns. Sikhs, Rajputs. Mahrattas, hm.-e ;dl em¬ 
ployed itrahmans or Kayaths as their mintsters, judges, 
and secretaries. They will not—for their trajlitions do not 
lie that wav—ask to be appointed Vioofoy i>r Ooimnander- 
in-Chref. They will not even demand to be made colonels 
of fegiraents, cooimi^oners of territorial divisions. 
But they require and should receive a fair share, which they 
have not yet obtained, of the orchniir)" ai»pointmenis which 
are tKrt dtreedy and obviouBly the prcrt^iarivtJ of the ruler. 
The Brahman minister'never atiemptetl to supplant the 
Ratpuc chief. Great as the power of the Brahmans, and 
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ubsottiEc thitir inHutmoc have tjvcn. am] still arc< over the 
Hindu peoplej they have never aitempiec! direcily to 
govtim, which, by their rellgioLM insllttites, was a function 
reserved for others* Indeed, in histoncal tintes, there have 
* been in Native India only two or three States of anv 
impoTtanoc ruled by Brahmans, and these were farmed 
under exceptional elreumsuinces and In days of great cwuh 
motion* Imlifl. has fuUy accepted the right of England tix 
gtiv'cm, and England should mmain content with the 
power and prerogatives of kingship; and it is waste of 
strength to employ members of the ruling caste, English¬ 
men, in law courts and treasaries and revenue setclenients, 
in administrative and judJda] detail, which may aalidy Ih: 
entrusted to the hands of those who have a hereditary 
aptitude for the work, and whose fooLifathers were per¬ 
forming similar functions when the British wen: If^aming 
the first denttmts of dvilimtion from their Roman con- 
<juerors. 

Attxitm as I am to satldy the legitimate aspirations of 
our young graiUtatid, I would thus* white not dosing the 
door to exceptiotial merit In any class, endeavour to cotthne 
the strestm to its Icgidmaie channeL 1 would invite into 
the civil oilministratjoii the Brahman and Writer castes; 
\ would provide fur the Rajput lliahur and the ^ikh 
Sirdar employmetit in the army, or in hanocary magistntefes 
in niml diwricts, to which special privileges should be 
attached, and for such gfentlemea 1 would multiply iwenty- 
fold titles and decorations which are die cheapest reward of 
loyalty and good service at the disj>i>sa] of any Government. 
But I would ncft suinmon Mr. Lowell's collier from his 
ctjal-minc to power, which is the short-sighted policy of an 
edtustiona) circular issueal a short dme l>ack: by the Director 
of Public Instrucuoti in Bombay, reducii^ tile endoumieEits 
«f tht Brahmans in order to provide die lower castes with 
on English education which will do them mem; hium than 
gpod. Ear better that they should- honestly make shoes or 
plough the fields as their fathers before them, and leave 
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ailmmiBtratJon ta Oicse who. b unanimous opinion 

are their beuiire, I he thin convmoo places of hb^ ^ 
«aiua]ity sound strangely discordant in Indian nn*^ The 
sesquipedalian Balxio Oiscounses in vain on ballot 
72 pnriiamtmis and the wUl of the people, and all the . 
owntihcatcd phantasioagoria of mtxlem deiQOctacy ; tliert is 
no voice io reply, nor .-my that regardeth. ^ The look 
•down on the long procession of heroes, kbp, and. priests 
vrho have, tlirtnigh countless generations, 1«1 the gent e 
Hindu race through ihepoUiical desert; and in the dear 
ibhc of history and e.vperience these war cnes of the Vest 
are seen W be shams and unveracities in a country where 
unchanging consereatism b the only secure and accepted 
temndation of st«iety. and where ihpe who sow democratic 
seed must only ioi>k to reap the whirlwind. 

Among the gifts of Uberty-loving England to India 
been a free press; but, as might be Imagined from the 
foregoing remarks, the success of the experiment has so 
farrUti more than doubtful. In Native Inc^an mdcj 
pendent press has no place- Croat Stai^ hke Gwalior and 
itidore publish a weekly gazette; hut it contams nothing 
beyond official announwuiients and npdficatioiis.. Certain ot 
die smaller States, such asr Kutlam, Jaom. and Dhar, do the 
same, and in tjitssc; soaps of news gathered from other 
ioumab .iic added. But the only State in Central India m 
which a newspaper, properly so colled, k pubU.b.^, is 
bhopol. where a journal cidlcd the with a 

.dtculaiion of [lerhaps two hundred, appears w^y- t >;* 
fitted by a subordinate ofheer in the Appellate Court, and is 
jn;imtalned for the purpose of singing weekly extol mg 

the wisdom and virtue oi certain otikiaJs, ami a word m 
ondc^dred or independent criticism on any person or art m 
ihe State would be punished by the instant dismissal of the 
^taV. The liberty of ihe press is not estunated :is 
highly in the fShoiaS Comas by some English ^atestnem 
j\lthough the press has few representatives m n^ve 
StatcTyvt it «ereises a certain mduenc^ from without. 
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which, were it less venal, or better mformtrf. might li^ 
proJucdi*e of good But the number of honest aniliadc'' 
pciklent vemncular Jounmls in British Indki is fcw. nmi 
most of tbi^ are confineti to the Presidency tovrtis, MiulrriSf. 

•- Calctictn, and Oonibay. Even ihese are generally too 
pcoTt with too small a cimujation, to irtRinmin regnlacand 
competent comespooilents in native States. The givac 
majority are worthless prints, cdiitid by ha]f-criui:ated yinithf' 
rrcini college, who have picked up some of the vague 
proposilions and careltss gimeralicidoits of English political 
life, hnt who are without the training, experieooe^ or kntm-^ 
Ifxlge to discriminate between sense and nonEcnse. the 
&Jse and the tnic^ The public naturally earcs nothing for 
thdr effusions, and. in dtdaiuit of subscrilKtnii, the ediictrs,. 
like Bhtls in time of Famine, eke out a doubdul existence by* 
public pillage. The Kaja is fair game. He Ih e® in awe of 
the Government- and knows tiiiit tlie procedure of his liw 
Coiir^ and police would not be advantaged by a clog*- 
lacTuimy. Blackmail is atximtltngly demanded. If he suh> 
scribes lo ihe jouraal and suhaidwes it on suitable occ^ibfts 
he is bedaubed with praise for his justice, wh^. in the 
case «t Rhadamanthus. would be extravagani. If lie 
refuse to stand and delivcri ht? is held up to the public as a, 
monattr of idhpiky. Many chieis have complained me 
of the detnands thus made on thtun by unscrupulous 
tdicora j and there can be no doubt that a laige number of 
vernacular pcipers are maintained for purposes of ruhbeiy, 
and could mrt exist at oU were it not ftir Wackmait Icricd 
from chiefs, to which may be added, the payment of iboae 
who insen thrown sdf-w'riticn pKiisca In M^arive Ind^ 
the vcroacukir press b a milsmcei There an* many 
ill-governed Stales where exposure would be a public 

ad vantage. But foe genuine grievances tim press cares 
little. 

Should the Government weary of cottn>Jamts of long- 
OJntmued O(tprcsson, step in and curtdl the power of^a 
nilcr. or rcniovc him altogether, the vcniacukf pre^t willi 
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but fc«' hunourahlc excepdotts. tknuuncys Its action as tjTan- 
ukal anti misreprcsiiots its as selfish. It has no 

real sympathy i^ith the citluvAting castes, to which k dt^ 
not btionj;. and which it daises; and it thro%vs the whole 
tt-eighr of its bibence, whtell fortunately is not great, on » 
the skle of die oppressor. The phenomenon (s not Mir- 
prising when we consider the ateence of sympaihy lietweett 
the social classes, and the stiatum from which the press- 
draws the majority of its recruits. One of the most sliish- 
ing €111101 of the Government is a young mail, son of a 
tueniaJ aen-aiiE of my own, whom I educated for chanty, 
and who novs'. like the tiy on the wheel of the carriage, be^ 
lieves tlmt he inlTuences tia mo’nunent. The higher the 
«-ditor in the social scale, the more motTcratc hh utlemnc^ 
may be expected to be* Tlie tradition of ji^nal dignity 
and respect for conatitured auihcrrity la still strong with 
him- Dui when the new wine of English cdur^tion 
drunfc by youths of the lower orders, who Imve no heretU- 
Uiry predisposition to intdlcctual temperance, it is very apt 
lo (ly to their heads. Bni wdth tdiuire tif both closs^ it isi 
pitiable to find so little deare to benefit the mass of the 
people. Of to take their part agaitis public wrong. NVhether 
it be the case of Burmali. a'troda, or Kashmir, when titc 
British Go%'erement inierfcses to protect tlwf poor from 
oppresstofl. the vcmacnlar press ranges itself in opp^ition. 

I was ycstefdny reading a Bengali ncwspai^cr. which ob- 
that if the native press had been as strong formeriy 
its at prcsait. the Gtivurnmertt would have been unalrie to- 
abotlsli Suttee. The time may come when a free press m 
lEulh may be a power for good : wbm the common inrerese 
may be dcvaied above class prejudice, and when license 
may no longer be confounded with liberty. But that day 
seems to be distant; and those who are most anxious for 
the rational progress of the country are the least bojxiful 
1)1 experimtaits which are not in hanromy with the tradi- 

tiocml sentiment of tht: people. ^ ^ 

The English race, posstiased of hi^ pohticai aptitude 
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atttl ;tdmtn^ti 4 invc capadiv. is vet cursect tsiili a Wint rtf 
tmagmation which prevenu iu <toctJtftes rtf prscbcal 

politics wiili die sjuitc eyes ^ titrtso with which iliey are 
reguirdt^ by alien peoples to whom they are sought to be 
, applied. Filled uHdi a serene pride in the perfection of 
their own ccmstitutioji, although it is full of aiinmalies and 
contradictions, only worhing with in£itite friction and with 
the aid of cotnpromises and tictioits, ami thruatening^ 
:it this very' moment^ to bresilt under the demooratic pressure 
which it Wits never consiructed to reatSL Englishmen 
believe that it is the juinaaa for all poUtical evils, and that 
it must: benent ali raceSj however different firam themselves; 
which can be persuaded or compelled to adopt it If, as in 
India, the whole oonstittition cannot be suddenly accepted, 
they yti endeavour to inirodure unconnected portions of il, 
which have no value out of tlieir exact ^ce m the politkal 
order. It would be m rtasonable lo export to Indb the 
boilnr and driving*whcd of 4 lucomotivc without the 
remainder of the machinev EngUslunoii do not realize 
that India is in its ]X}liiical infancy ; that its approved 
sy^softn, beymd the range of English induence. as in native 
States, is that of the thtrtt*enth century' in Europe, and 
that, in addition, the genius of the people differs laigdy, 
nix alone in degree, but in its inherent nature, from that of 
the West, that the politjeal prohlems to be solved are both 
unlike and vroutd be naiurally worked out by altogether 
anmhvr proct^ By action in opposHian to the consoT'’ 
vaitsm of the country wc may gain ^me worthless applause 
from those amiable and ingenious young Indians who are, 
in English drewhig-rooms, erroneously supposed to repru- 
sem the ma-ss of their counuymen, but we outrage the 
sentiment of the vast majority of all irli«y< ^j-jjo desire to 
be left in peace witliom the trouble of guessing tnaolubk 
pobtical riddles., W hat care they for Eariiainentary re¬ 
presentation and national councHiSv and the other ff^nUek 
catchwords of the platform of Laputa? They ndUurr 
understand nor dcsirv them ; artd tf they form any opinion 
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rcffarxinifT it is, expressed b the coaviction that the 
Brahnuin and the Baboo would moropoirKe alt the pi urns 
in Ihe administrsitjS'e [judding. ami would repreaem no one 
bill themselves. 

U is difncult to elodte in vybk shape and form, for the 
understanding of the Hnglish public, the intense conscr* 
vatism of {iidia and its detestation and tcmir of change, 
even though under the pretence of progress. In one 
himdred and fifty years, the impression that wc have made 
on Hindu social life may be summed up as railway travel* 
ling, lucifer matches, and umbrellas. Even this list might 
feirly be restricted, for although the umbrella, even in 
nati^'e States, is now the ordinary attendant of every re* 
gpectable person, in sunslune or in rain.it maybe suggested 
tiiai iC 3 univeraa] tec is not due to English example, but 
represents no muxe than tlie abnormal dirvelopment of a 
huredhaiy and distinctly native (endenc)'. For in 1 ndt^ as 
throughout the East, where die umbrella had its odgin, 
this implement lias been immemtirially associated with 
roiTdty: and in PeTssa. Egypt, AssjtIu. China, and India, 
was reserved for the ruling castev or for those whom they 
to honour. The distaste of Englishmen for 
a disability founded tin so unreasonable and aristocratic a 
view of ihcir familiar companion, caused a lacii withdrawal 
of tlic (dinoxious prohibition, and vre may, without cx- 
cravagancet assume that the. umbrella merely satisfied an 
existing craving formerly checked by pwial sanctions. 
Tile UMT of railways and lucifer matches, both somenrhat 
deniocracic in their tendency, is suificientllf cxplainod by 
thdr exrranrdinary physiral conveniiince which has. though 
w*idi diihcid^, oveiroastered the consenrati’ire instinct- A 
tiiousaiid illustrations are at hand to show this deep-rooted 
suntunent of the Indbn community. One or two will here 
MUTite. India, with all its dvilization, had not. before the 
Btitudi advent, conceived the idea of a metalled road. 
The country track, widjoui much regard to lines of drain¬ 
age, was all that chief:? and merchants had to depend upon . 
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^uid, in Ctntrai fndh, where the deep bbek cotton soil i& 
■atmrftt universal, thl:* si^iried the absolute cessation of 
wheeled traffic during the rainy seiison. Near Neemuch. 
in Gwalior territoi^s in the middle of the public foad leading 
to the Imponani town of jawntl, tradiiioQ has it an elephant * 
sank out of sight English enterprise has covered Uritish 
India with magnilict!nc metalled roads, rivalling, m Tcngth 
and workmanship, those of undent Rome. Vet the idea 
Itas not been accHmattsed; and I doubt whether,, if we kit 
India U^mocrow, a. single mile of Tnemllcd road would ever 
:tgam be made in the whole peninsula. In Central India, 
many fine rands have liecn constructed in great part with 
'the contnbutioiis of native States; but die money has beun 
giv'en at the request of British ofheers, and from a destre 
to stand wcdl with tile Government No native chief hafl 
evert ti> my knowledge, constructed a roctallud road on his 
own tnttiadve. They are supremely indifferent lo the togic 
of facts placed before thdr eyes, and do nut admit that 
the new mail is fuipcnor to the undent tracts, which ex¬ 
perience musi have taught them were difficult in the dry 
season and impas^ik tnonisses in the rains. 

Another illustrarion is found in the oombiued use of die 
knife and fork. ImtinsLic association wkh Wc^stem ideas 
has not ikmilbrUed India with tlvsse convenient weniNHis, 
Ycstenlnyp a Muhammiukm gentleman «>f lugh position, and 
tujoriy rcLitetl to a great ruling chief, was dining w'ith me. 
With fhesoup utl was plain sailing; but instiptmibk: diffi¬ 
culties arose with the entries, and my friend, in spite of 
his heroic endt^vours, was obtiguil to dine on the v^etablej 
and sweets. In his own house, he would have held the 
Joint with one hand, while he cut pieces from It with Uh: 
ot^r, and woukl then have ciKiveycd the meat to his 
mouth with his fmgers. It is easy to as.sert that illustra.- 
ticirts soch as these are superficial or trivUl, that Indians 
do tiDt Ofdiimrily ear with Europeans; while itomc peri- 
patmk philosophers may^ argue that the fingura arc more 
coitvcmcnt for the traniuTii^on v£ food to the mouth thuii 
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uiic coaventtonn] kutfc and fork. But alloning such oon- 
siJcrailons iheir full weight, I am dlsjiosed to ditnk that 
neglect of 90 grtnU a convenience, the reliictnnoe of 
the >Hndti creed (even-action in Hindu Mciety tequin'ng 
'' , religloos sanction; to inctmie the fork within its cqgnwancc, 
, hnvc thdr root deep in the Indian nature and that the 
^ lessor of lint jllustratson might !>■; studied with advantage 
ihy those who are now endeavuertng to i>cnsuade Hindu 
society to swallow' unaccustomed political messes with the 
aid of democratic knives and forks* 

If I were asked to describe Hindu society with the help 
of hut one adjective I would say that it 13 rdigious. In 
a different and mure dogmatic sense* thU equally applies to 
the Muhammadan ^jopiikuion, but It may be conveniently 
excluded from the present consideration* To the Hindu 
I ^ie Deity b liu^raUv omnipresent. A Ijclief in the Divine 
Presence fills his life. From the early dawn to night, every¬ 
thing in nature speaks to him of the supernatural Influences 
that surround him. The birds ol the air. the snake, the 
‘domestic antinal«—all arc connected with him by subtle 
links, and fumtsh him with omens which he does not th ink 
^ ’of questioning. The quid forest glades are not silent to 
' him. In the whis|)cni^ of liie peepul or the Uatituh tree 
he Is still with the Divinity; and btineaih tbeir shade he 
does- dot due to say what is false. The monkey in the 
iimnditut Wf*^ die lamiiiiir features of his beloved god 
Hanutnao; die grove itseff may be haunted by some un- 
kijnnm spirit, kind nr malcficeni. His humble meal of un- 
K-aveni!d cakes and water is a sacrifice, only to be taken 
alter dtm cercnumml observances. He sees God in the 
^tishinc w hich ripens his cro| 3 i. in the hail ihat blasts it, in 
the lightning ami storm that rend the forest, Small-pOK is 
directly tii the ciud hamls of tile goddess littkl Mitfi. 
whose wrath must be averted at the Da^^hm festivaj hy 
j>io|iitiatDry olTcrings of cloned buinu' and IhuverK. In^ 
.animate, with oniruaU. Tfidure, is within the mysterious arcle 
of the su|jernatural; ^hilc lJiu spirits of departed men. 
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hcrtwc or cvH. or whom nn unkind fate has denied die 
hkssed funeral rites, roam anmnd their ancient homi^eatK 
,0 bhs or ten. W prefit tif to d^J-. tire re«n 
lire, but who irevdtthdtss tralk hourly haocl in hnrel with 

ihe unseen imd eteraiiy. ^ ^ * i j 

The Hindu faith hiis cunningly duvtsed to include 
all leqalrements of the human intdlect. It strike with^ 
one swoop, the whole gamut of spidlual cmotionj 
with the philosopher to die most transomdental heights of 
theism, and kneels with the fcrish-wr^ipping savage 
before a' painted Stone in the fore^ No existing cr«^. I 
Chmtianitv mcluded, inculcates a nGhlermoraUiy or teacher I 
a more spiritiml and esoteric thtiory of life: no oted is I 
weighted with a more trivial, soul-enskviog ritual, w has 1 
deaerated. In vulgar practice, into a more dull, cruel. anO- 


obscene slavery. . 

The social and political conservatism of India is caiisetl 

by te txxiB h^ deep in this rctigrpus soil. The ^wer of 
die Brahmans is derived from the institutes of Menu-^ 
s\*stcm of law- and ceiwnoniiil drawn up and iifoniulgaied | 
bv Brahman priests in order to perpetuate tJicir tyranny 
under the pretended sanction of a Hiviite revdannii. 
mora monstrous imix«ition has ever W accepted bj-any 
fieoplt known to history. The Hindu has voluntarily and 
since the ^raat Buddhistic revolt, unresistingly put luswieck 
beneath the yoke of iht most arrogant of pcitathoods, anc 
has allowed his pto in the social scab and his chances of 
future happiness to depend on the caprice of a greedy pn 

or a naked ascetic. ^ 

Unratisfactory as a system which has mextni^iy 
mingled sociology and religion may lie from a philosophy 
lioint of vtew^ it stllk from the sandpoint of 
poliiks. has much to recommirad It. The rehgious behc ? 
of the people stv. obviously a matter of indifFcranc^ to a 
government which docs not share thi>m. and looks alone Ui 
die good Of tvi) influence they exercise on duues o 
criuenship. To a wise govermnenk that religimi is the ocs 
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•which miikes and mainciinij the cituen mo»t loyjiJ. orderly, 
•and content. This b undoubtedly the meiit of Bmbmnnisni. 
There is no other creed in the world which rebukes ambi¬ 
tion as a crime, and successfully teaches Its professors to 
resjjiect authorit)^ and to be contented with thdr Jot, even 
\rhcn most unfortunate and degraded. For |>urp^e5 of 
^venimeut, apart from theological predilection, this Is 
surely an Ideal creed ; whil« In Its higher duvelopmeni its 
■ethical standard is so pure, and its theism so simple jmd 
noble, that it weJ) deserves such generous.encouragement as 
may be consistent wdlh the strict rules of religious neutrality. 
The weakness of the Dridsh educational system is, that It 
ignores religion as the basis of both H Indu and M uham- 
madan society, and in its schools and colleges conhnes Its 
efforts to secular instrucdon. Yet it would seem incontro¬ 
vertible that irreligious education must in India have a 
demoralLting and dlsint^^fallng erTect. The iMuhammadans, 
whose creed is more dogmatic than ceremonial, have 
real bed this, and have, In consequence, very generally 
declined the free education offentd them. In their eyes all 
.teaching that Is not religious is accursed it is doubtful 
Whether the British Government is n»w disposed to allow 
jreligious teaching In its schools, Sikhs. Muhammadans. 
iHindus, and Christians, being Instructed in the principles 
ilieir respective creeds by thdr priests and mullahs, [ 
iidicve that a wise policy would favour this return to an 
ptthude of friendly sympathy towards the creeds professed 
by millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, and that the present 
frre%I<Mis. agnostic leadiing of die Govenuaent collies 
is a grave public danger, and produces dbloyal and discon- 
iented cltbens. I Itave urged this view on the Punjab 
University, the only educational Institudon in India which 
fias been fuunded on fjopular principles uiid with the 
^uclared aim of encour^ing, stimubicing, and devdoping 
conservative t.VIenial sentlmeni in preference to the 
.(icmocnittc arul disintegrating teaching of the ITiilvcnsIties 

>f Calcutta and Botnhay. It is probable that the Govent- 

* 
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iTient couW take this step without any danger of oversiftp- 
ping the line of strict religious neutraJity which it has 
finally and wisely accepted U would ihiis be doing little 
more than it is new proposing to do in placing the .irrangt' 

* merits for Muhammadait pilgrims to the sacred places in 
Arabia, in the lumds of the entc;rpris?ng Mf, Cook, of 
tourist notoriety. 1 do not think that it b t>ossiblt; to exag-* 
geirate the exceHeni effect that this wise measure will have, 
on the Muhammadans, not only of India, but of Central 
Asia and Afghamstan, The journey to Mecca was one of 
extreme hardship and danger, A few days ago J was dis¬ 
cussing it with die Nawab of Kunvai, who told me that 
elcren men of hts ijany were kitlr.d by the A mbs, who. he 
faild. considered. ItuiiHn pilgrims as created for than to rob^ 
When thv Muhammadan world realizes that the Govern- *1 
ment of Her Majesty b making easy their journey to the 
holy shrines, a feeling of gratittidt and confidence will be | 


1 
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imiversal; and in no other way could the attachment of ■ 
Muhammadans to the Government be more certainly 1 
secured. The question of allowing to both Hindus and 
Muhammadans a reli^ous education is one which destjti-cs 
not less considefation. English educadon is an excellent 
thing, but, like a powerful med,tcine, it should lie admini!;^^ i 
tered with discretion, and we must be careful that we do 
not invite a destructive demon. Instead of a healing angel, 
to trouble the still pool of Indian society. 

In tltis (Kipcr I have only endeavoured to indicate some 
of those Lnfiuena:s which ore most powerful and constant | 
bn their operation in India, and to describe the Indian as he 
really is. At a future time I will attempt to show In detad 
some phases of Indian exlstencOi and invite English readers 
to view the public and private life of a native court to folbw 
the patitetic stoiy of a. Hindu woman’s conier, :md lo camj> 
for a time with the wild Bhil in the wooded hills that over¬ 
look the sacred Nerbudda. But these pictures would have 
little meaning without a preliminitA' sketch explanatory of 
the general character of the Indian people and their sociat 
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and religious sunoundings. There is no country or p^plc 
more worthy of carefuTstudy, espedally by Englishmen with 
whose destiny that of India, is irrevocably involved There is 
no reason that the union of England and India should always 
r^aiii like those mediatval marriage in which the hnde* ^ 

* grocMn and bride were sqarated by a naked sword. The- 
« Hindus are a noble race, possessed of many ^virtaes^and 
, high intellectual gifts, and thdr gentle nature is singularly 

*respojisiw to g^erous treatment. Difficult as it may be to 
understand their secret heart, Englishmen need not despair 
of winning: both their respect and thdr aftecdon. India 
ab ou n ds in problems of entrancing interest, life conundrums 
which, like these pi^pounded by the sphinx. English ruler^ 
nmst answer or be devoured, and for the soludoii of whidi 

* the only keys are courage, untiring patience, and unbounded 
sympatliy. 

l.Ei'CX. Griffin. 


Central In^n, fe^rttary, tSSd. 
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SUM^L^V OF EVENTS. 

m 

The ajinexatiori of Upper Burniijli alone gives the closing 
quarter an exceptional interest and importance in connection 
wiili Asiatic history:. The procltunation of New Year’s 
Oay announced that Theliaw had ctased to reign for ever 
1 1 was less emphatic as to the future foon of government 
in his dominions. Lord DufiVjrin's visit to Mand^y five 
weeks later marked the practical assumption of governing 
responsibility by the Indian cx^ulive, and Mr, Gladstone 
sanctioned a wise and statesmanlike course when, at the 
beginning of March, he, authorised the Viceroy to issue 
another proclamation annexing Upper Burtnah to British 
India, There is now no room to question the firmness of 
<jur policy on the Irrawaddy* and, what is not less import 
tant, the connection betw'ecn India and Burmah has been 
cemented instead of weakened, and rendered praciiciIJjr 
Indissoluble. It is Homething at least to feel sure that the ' ‘ 
rising agitation to turn the dominions of Ava into a Crown 
Colony, or to place them under some protected prince, has 
been stifled or allayed on the very threshold of our new 
undertaktng. Lord Dufierin's visit w'as attended with 
other advantages than eliminating from our Burmese policy 
some of its elements of weakness. It gave a fillip to the 
activity of our administrators, who may have been too much 
disposed to think that their action could not be improved 
upon, and that everything they did was the best that could 
be deme. It also produced the fall of the Hlootdaw, or 
Council of Ministefs, to whese malign intiuence much of 
the late disorder In the State is directly due. The journey 
of the Viceroy up the Irrawaddy Served mitny practical 
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purposes, and its local dfect was undoubtedlj" heightened by 
the presence of Lady DuSerin in a country where temaie 
influenire plays so importanc a part in the afMrs of life and 
of the State. 

Regarding the position In Burmah by the light of our * 
former experiences in and Tenasserim, It must l>e al-* 
■* lowed to be verj' satisfactory, and up to the present moment 
^our total loss has been insignificant. There are still bands 
of dacoits, and It may be yeans before these are all dis¬ 
persed : but the moai numerous band raised by the so- 
calltjd Alompra prince has been stripped of its formidable 
character hy its tnabilitj to ktxp the ^oll English garri-son 
at Temcthen in check. There are still large quantities of 
arms in this countjy, and unscrupulous traders niay en¬ 
deavour to import fresh supplies, but no spirit of national 
ref^istance has been aroused, and so long as that Is true the 
ultimate pacification of the countr)* is not doubifuJ, although 
dacolty may continite to prevail Some steps have been 
taken towards establishing friendly relations with the 
stiuthem bhans; but the northern tribes of that race, who 
have paid tribute with indifierence to both Chinn and 
Burmah, remain outside the sphere of our tnlluence; and 
if there is danger of coming trouble in any quarter it ts on 
the ni>rihtm coumc of the Irrawaddy that it mtist be ex¬ 
pected. The appointmtmt of men like Mr, Archibald Col* 
quhoun and Mr. J. G. Scott to posts in the ad min istration 
is not nxerely the well-deserved reward of exceptional 
'interprise. but introduces into the Government men whose 
main idcii is to promote trade and to establish nexr means 
of communication. Until the country has been more 
tranc|unUred it would be premature to e.'!(fect English 
capital to turn to any large extent towards Burmah as a 
new field for its employment. All the signs of the situation, 
so far as the iniernitl condition of Burmah goes, are fe.vour- 
able. and, were our future relations wdtfi China settled, the 
hqriion would tie xvithmit a cloud. 

The last stage oT the Afghan frontier delimitation 
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commission hns b<Jcn riiiachodt and, unUiss cvenis take an 
untoward course in the nexi five weeks, its labours will 
terminate wdlhout further hitch on the banks of the Oxus 
at the end of that period. The frontier having been 
f marked down as iar as Meruchak, there only remains io 
‘the further portion of liie frontitir the question relating to 
Maimena and Andkhoi, which might be turned to the same « 
use as the claims of the Sariks and the catent of the , 
Pcnjdeli oasts. The preliminary surveys of the English * 
and Russian engineer officers and topographers leave a 
smaller loop-hole for this course being adopted than was 
ilie on the Slurghab. In fact the head commissioneis 
have now nothing more to do than to ride over and con¬ 
firm the line of demarcation Buj^jested and surveyed by ^ 
their subordinates. The probability is, therefore, that the 
commission will be safely returned to India by the lime 
of our ncjct issue, and it is mooted that it should return 
by way of Cabul or ot Badaksharu It ivill be a matter of 
unqualified rejoicing that ihts band of Englishmen mid 
natives of India should have succeeded in residing for 
eighteen months and io returaing in safety from among the 
“treacherous and bloodthirsty Afghan/* Our expeditians 
into Central Asia have not been marked with such success 
and credit as to lead to disparage the record of this com¬ 
mission. It lias certainly added much to our geographical 
knowledge, and we now possess more accurate informadon 
than would otherwise have been possible about die Ameer's 
position and policy. But we at least do not place the 
smallest ainoum of trust in any of its conclustons as a 
means of checking the forward movement of Russia on 
Herat and the Hindoo Koosih. To illustrate our meanings 
it will be found that the Russian Government will use in 
the convention dosing the transaction some phrase of dff" 
following description (the dominions of the .Ameer Abdur¬ 
rahman) for the country of Afghanistan. That is to say. 
they will contend tkjt a successful rebdfion against hin 
authority in any one of his border dj^tricts will nullify ihmr 
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obligaiions. English diplomacy, If it has any backbone, 
will refuse to accept any oonventton that does iiO( guaiantec 
resp< 9 Ct for the geographical aivd not the potitkal Afghanistan. 

Events in other parts of Asia are not of very s^king 
interest or irojwrtance just now. The other frantter cofn- 
mlssion engs^ed upon the task of laying doufii the new^* 
frontier between France aiu3 China in Ton<inin cantioi 
be said, like that beyond the Paropamisus, to see the end 
of its labotifs looming pleasantly before it In fact its 
ditficnliitis are beginning to be more apparent, and it has 
not yet the satisfaction of regarding any work that it has 
done- 'Phe precise points of difference are of comparative 
unimiwitance. The possession of a village, more or less, 
will not give the French any signal advantag*?, and if the 
Chinese raise difficulties as to dtdr position, we may safely 
asstunc that they do so. not because they attribute any 
undue imponance to particular places, but because they 
have a distaste for the whole tran-saetbo. On one point 
they were firm to the extent of defiance The French 
wanted n consulate in Yunman, The demand has 
been peremptorily refused, and the Govcmor*General of 
that province has taken measures to show that be is 
prepared for the consequences. This particular incident 
Ts not likely to have unpleasant consequences, because the 
treaty of peace did not stipulate for this concession. The 
really serious maiter In the question is that the Chinese 
are beginning to see how* very nearly victorious they were 
in Tonquin, and the temptation to take fuH advantage of 
France's embarrassments throughout the old empire of 
.Annam is extremely great. The Tonqunv question is 
therefore far from settled, and the n^ret of the Chinese 
in conjunction with the iioanciat difficulties of M. do 
Freyclnet may reopen the whole dispute. Now, more 
than ever, is It becoming plain how troublesome a depen¬ 
dency the dearly bought province on the Songeoi must 
jirove to the Republic. 

» Jn ano ther count^' of the far East events have been in 
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progress, which, although we do not possess the key to their 
mastery, are moulding the destiny of an impartant cotmtrj' 
and people. We allude to Corea, whicli has now' ratifietl 
her commcicial treaties wtdi all the greai trading powers. 
Tht et^ent to which we particularly wish to refer concerns 
• tile internal condidon of Corea rather than its extenial 
relations. At the time of the first ChlncEje inteirentiorv in 
Corea, four years ago, the young king's father w-as carried 
off a prisoner and piact.^ in bonoufable contingent Last* 
Octolwr, this man, named Tat Wang Kun, was suddenly 
released and nllowed to return to his native country*. No 
reason has been given for this step, and it is not easy to say 
why Li Hung Chang decided to reverse in one particrular 
his well-planned policy. Another ntaitcf has come to light 
which induces tis to l>elie\T> that the return of Tai W’ang 
K un has been sanctioned, with the object of securing the 
Chinese a friend at a court whcrt Japanese mierests have 
been actively proinoted. It Is curious, at least, to leant that 
the Chinese resident in Japan takes credit to himself for 
having discovered a plot to murder the Mikado, and for 
having apprised his Govcmineni of it Hut rtsdly the most 
cunous fact in this incident is that these conspirators hoped 
to carry out tiieir plot by stirring up strife in Corea between 
China aud Japan. We are Justified in deducing this much 
from the«; reports, that the rivalry between China and 
Japan in Corea is very keen, and tlite progrtss of that 
country' may be hindtnied and deUtyed, unless our Govern¬ 
ment strenuously supports counsels of moderation at Tokio 
and Pekin. 

The rapidity with whldi General AnnenkofT has laid 
hia line of railway as fitr as the Tejend does not admit of 
serious doubt as to hb ability to continue it with e<^ual 
celerity to the Oxus. No doubt can be felt as to its great i 
value to Russia, both for purposes of trade and for the 
transport of troops. It provides a means of traversing tlte 
most formidable desert of Central Asia, which is sure to 
procure for it the support of comJnerdal peojde. It fe. 
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obvious that it wiU allcfW the r 50.000 men of the atrny of the 
and the 50j0(» men of the amy of Turkestan to 
join tiands at Mem We regret that our own frontier railway 
is very far from having reached this advanced stage* More 
than another twelve months wi!J lie required hefore our 
permanent line into the Pislun valley will be open for traffic, 
and although there was some reason to suppose that the 
*]^jTeater part of the Bholan railway would be working at 
Kastcr. it is not certain that even this expectation will be 
realbed. Our chagrin maybe subdued by rellecting that the 
difficulties we have had to overcome are truly sQipendous, 
while those of the Russian engineers are simply insignia 
hcant; but the grand fact remains that Russia will probafaiy 
have connected Samarcaud and the Caspian before our 
engine reach Karer Gulistan* I'he four years lost between 
igSo and 1884 are thus shown to have been fatally wasted, 
and the ground then sacrificed has not been lecovercd. 


REVIEWS. 

ATtglo-Indimt Giossary, 

As our space will not jjermit anj'thtng bej'cmd a very brieT 
and inadequate notice of this leam^ and elaborate work, 
it may be some amends for our enforced breiltj’ to give the 
title-page in full Q" Hobson-Jobsoit, A Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases and of Kindred 
Terms, Etymological, Historical. Geographical, and Discur¬ 
sive.'* by Col. HityitY Yule, G, B. * and the late Arthur Coicr 
.Bi'KNCLl, C I .E. (M un-dv,)]. as b^ conveying an idea of 
the multifarious contents in ^e concisest form, yet definitely 
and comprehensively. The quaint but si^gestive, as it will 
seem on leading the authors explanation of die reasons for 
itrf adoption, title-namejis an almost obsolete term by which 
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the Bridsk solUier anglicised with his usual lov^t ef Jocular 
slang and indifference to fbeeign idioms, the Shias' cry, 

*'Ys Hastn, YS. Hosaiti, ’ at the process^ion of the Mohar* 
ram. The devedo^entt or rather degeneration of tl\e 
phrase from its origin, is fully described under its proper 
heading in the body of the Giossar)', and it will give a fair • 
notion of the spirit in which the whole work has been com- 
posed. Among such a rich feast of materials to gratify the 
appetite of lovers of rare and recondite lore, it would be dtfb' ' 
cult to single out any special items as excelling the rest; 
for all we have examined are admirable tn (|ualiiy and 
treated ivith a scientific care and literary ability' which cannot 
fail to satisfy the most fastidious taste. Notwithstanding our 
hesitation to discriminate among so much that is good, we 
would venture to mention the article " Upas," as one which • 
strude us as possessing the highest merit. It disposes in 
a conclusive manner of the mythical exaggerations which 
have clustered round die tree, and been found so handy for 
the Illustracion of sensational oratory, since one Toersch, in 
the last century, wrote a fabulous account of the lethal 
influence it on life and vegetation in its vicinity. 

The simple sciendhc (acts gf the question seem to us much 
more eatemining, as of course they are mom instmetive, 
reading than the gaudy Itgends which formerly passed • 
muster regarding this malign product of the Java forests. 
Col. Yule's Glossary should find a place in every library t 
it is a serious work, but by no means a dry one; it is a book 
of reference, but open it where one will a pleasant half- 
boor's rending is sure to be found in its pa^s. 


History of Gstjaroi, 

Ttifiouoit “the joint liberality of the Secretary of Stam for 
India and Messrs. W. H. .Allen and Cos” this v^ume con- 
lojuing a h'lstory of the once llourishing and formidable 
kingdom of Gujarat is given to i^e world some mootbs 
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after Its accomplished editor. Sir Ed^vard Clive Bajley, 
quitted it. it forms [under the tide of *"The Local Muham¬ 
madan Dynasties. Gujerat.*' {\V. H. Allen and Co,)j a 
sequel to Sir Henry EUiot’s “ History of the Muhanitnadim 
Emijire of 1 ndia," and it carries on the work commune^ 
by that historian of narrating the eouree of p^ events in 
fhat country from the infonnation and often in die very 
words of its native writers and chroniclers. The late Pro* 
ffssor Dowson's transiauon of the Gujerad history '* Mimt-i- 
Sikandari " forms the basis of the work, luit several MSS, 
generously lent by the late Sir Salar Jung have bct:n used 
to improve die text, whilst [uimerous annotations are taken 
from authors who wrote more or less incidentally of Gujmat 
ahaira. The history begins in the eighth century wnth the 
legendary adventures of the wife of Sawam Singh and her 
Son, who in course of time became ruler, styled Ban l^J or 
the Forest King. The history ts continued in the present 
work as far as the middle of the sixteenth century with 
the most copious detail, and we understand that another 
volume may be expected to bring it down nearly to our 
own day- The greatest of all the rulers of Gujarat was 
Ahmed Shah, who ascended the tlirone in 14 lo^ founded 
the wonderful city of Ahmedabad, and reigned for thirty 
years over an extenave territory. Of Ahmedabad Ma- 
iiomcdan writers declare that '' travdlefs are agreed ^at 
they have fooncl no city in the whole earth so beautiful, 
charming, and splendid. Other cities may excel it in popu* 
lation, but no other city comes up to it in beauty and 
splendour.** After a brief examination of this work, for it 
would unfortunately be untrue to say that life is long 
enough to carefully peruse its pages, it is impossible to 
resist a feeling of admiration for the courage that has e 
•editor and publishers to produce this volume and to promise 
that it shall have a successor. It is calculated to inspire 
ruspea for English research, and to viodicaie^ the too 
lightly aspersed reputation of our own Orientalists, on 
dfet wide body of outf countrymen materially imercsied m 
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Rerieufs. 


WcsiKfn [tidia shoold enccrara^ ant] reward the Liboitr atitf 
energy expended in the production of this historj*. both or 
TV hose editors liad the misfortune to die before its cotnpSecioti. 


T/i£ BtMi^aph^' nf Eg)'PL 

PkiNCK InnAiiiM HiLiiv of Egypt ts to be complimented on 
the useful Hteraiy work [- The Literatun; of Egj-pt and tliV 
Soutlan," A Biblfogtaphy. (TrUbner.)] lo which he has 
devoted the Teisure of his days of exile.' Egypt has at all 
ages either possessed a great litrratnrc; of her owri orat- 
tfactid by her monuments and political affairs the attentioii 
of foreign wrtterg, The number of works published about 
this country, ** from the (.‘arltcst times to rSS^ mclusive," 
might seem incalculable, hut Prince Ibrahim Rilmy has 
produced what seems to be an almost complete bibliography 
as far as the letter I- in one volume. The remaining leitere 
of the alphabet are to be treated in a second volume of 
about the same size. This achievement is the more 
remarkalde because the author has included many articles; 
in the newspafiefB of the day, and the literaitire on General 
Cordon alone fills five columns. The volume contains 400 
pages and Hoo columns, and on an average these have 
references to ten distinct works, so that this firat volume of 
the bthlit^phy of Egypt, including the Soudan. as Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmy pointedly reminds the readier, S^T'es the 
uTles and full bibliographical particulars of nnt less than 
8,000 works. After stating these facts it is noc necessary' 
for us to add that the work is ttivalu^Ie as a book of refer¬ 
ence, and .although it would be impossible to vouch for its. 
complete accuracy without verifying each entry, we cm say 
that we have tried several little known works with which* 
some spcciat researches had made us accfdentalfy familiar. 

and that we have lotmd them correctly recorded by Prince 

Ibrahim Hilmv. 

* 
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Our Murwt^tf liurs. 

The third Burmesu war necessarily invests with interest for 
the general reader the subject of its two predecessors of 
. ^ which Colonct t^urie Itas given the most detailed descrip- 
^«lion possible or desirable The st:cand edition of his work, • 
Our Burmese Wan* and Relations with Burmali," is oppor¬ 
tunely published (W, H. Allen and Co.), if it cannot be said 
'if^at tt adds anything to the inrormation of the first edition 
brought out six years ago. But, on the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that Colonel Laurie has pnqiared a very 
complete account of the campaigns of 1834-6 and 1S53-3, 
of the long struggle with the dacoits, and of the final 
pacification of the country. If the present positlanof our 
4.foFces and administration on the Irrawaddy is to be under¬ 
stood^ a due consideration must be paid to our former 
experiences, and certainly there is no work in which so 
much infortnation on this subject is brought within the 
same compass as Colonel Laurie's comptiatton. The 
voluitie shows undoubted defects in literary skill and 
simpITcit)' of arrangement, but with all its faults it remains 
one of the most ustdul handbooks on the sul^ect of Hnglish 
■ proceed trigs in Burmaii from 1834 to 1879, 


JJttrmtse Life. 

■Quit readers will not need to be told that Mr. ^cou or 
, Shway Yoe is a graphic writer. His latjst work [•' Burma 
as k was, as it is, and as it will be* iG. Redway.)] does 
not belie his repettation. although it is little more than an 
expansion of a very interesting lecture which he dulfvered 
at the Society of Arts, The reproach of ignorance 
against our public men of not knowing where and wJiat 
Burmah is—in proof of which Mr. Scott ijiiotcs the weli- 
known story of the legislator who coftfotindcd Ilurmah 
and Bermuda— h-'is removed, and in its place is to 
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be found an incrfensing desire to acrjuite the most detailed 
information about our new possessiofL Widt regard to 
the peopict their customSr and Trap's of living and thinking 
no one can supply this information better than Mr. Scott; 
and his succe^ is aU the greater tiecatise he recognizes 
the obligation to inters as well as instruct his readers. 


/ftfh-C/itm. 

TttE.Hi: papers ['* hfiscellaneous i^apers relating to lndo> 
China.’' (Trtlbner and Co.)] reprinted for die Straits Brand* 
of die Ro}’al Asiatic Societ}' form a valuable addition 
to the Oriental Series of their pubiishe"^ They are 
selected from Dalrj’mple's "Oriental Repertorj^" and the'* 
"Astatic Researches," and the "Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal." They have enjoyed an exceptional 
advantage in beihg placed before the English reader under 
the editorship of so sound a scholar as Dr. Rost. Librarian 
at the India Office. The information contained therein 
b not cotiHned to what b commonly understood by the 
term Indo-China," but extends to many of die islands 
stretching feast and south from the Malay Peninsula, even 
as far as New Guinea. Much curious and occasionally 
usdtil matter b contained in the reports from British 
agents in the setdements we held in Sumatra and Borneo 
towards the end of the last and the commencement of the 
present century. The remarks of one of these gentlemen, 
Mr. John Jesse, who wrote to the Court of Director from 
Borneo in 1773. as to the means he adopted fc|r cstitbiishing 
trade and friendly relations with the natives are especblly 
deseivdng of notice. .Among other things he also remarks- 
that the pecqjle of Borneo who once enjoyed a higb- 
r^utation as conque^nm! in the adjacent seas were chuitly 
aeroated in concluding a treaty of commcfce wnth us by the 
engagement we entered into to protect them against the 
pirates of Mindanao, the subsei^eflt breach of wMch 
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cngTigemcnt on our part resulted in disturbing our relations 
and finally breaking op our coimection with the Goirem 
of RomeOp Them is an official teeter from Tiito 
Panang announcing tlie formal taking possession of it by 
the representatives of the East India Conti^any in i|fS6 ; 
thus bur first acquisition by purchase in Malacca preceded .* 
(exactly by one hundred yeaiu our late annexation of Upper 
Bunnak At that period Siam i«i*as considered an aggressive 
Ind formidable Power by its neighbours. The chapter on 
“ The Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature extant 
among the Malays.” by Mr. W. Marten, is interesting 
and complete for the time when it was written, but is now 
somewhat out of date. The report in iSfit of Capt^'ns 
Fraser and Forlong of their sur\'ey of the Isthmus of Kratt 
speaks in a favourable sense of the practicability and 
financial prospects of a railway from the Pafcchati river 
to the Gulf of Sbm t but later surv^eys seem to show that 
the cost of exca\'atmg a canal across the isthmus would 
be enonnous. The most recent Investigations are regard^ 
bv some aiithorities as Justifjing the e.vpeeration that this 
isthmus svill yet be pierced as Suez has !>een and as Corinth 
and perhaps Panama will be. 


I 

The opening passages of htr. Goiild's introduction a^ 
simply unintelligible, but the main body of the book is 
curious und not uniofonnrng. It must be hoped, therefore, 
that his re^ei^ will not be deterred on the threshold of 
thtar task from continuing the perusal of his volume. Mr, 
Gould has devoted his attention to the study of those 
'* mythical monsters which existed in the earlier stages of 
the wf^rld’s history, andj,of which all have nen now 
disappeared, if the statements about the sea serpent 
rtcorded in this TOtnme [“ Mythical Monsters," by Cilvules 
GotTLD. (\^^ H. AUen and Ca)] were to be accepted as sober 
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matter of fact. The volume shows considcraUe powers 


of research as welt as a wide and discursive readings from 


which the author has collated much evidence and a stH) 
greater quantity of popular superstitiou eoi^cemmg the 
dragon, the sea serpent, the uuicom, and the phumix. The 
*. 1 ong cliapter on the Chinese dragon—which is to ihe 
Cdestiats what the Uon is to England or tlie eagle to 
France—is, we can testify, particularly interesting; and^ 
hoth the unicorn and the phtentx are shown to be os 
common to the far East ss they are in our own legendary 
hisEory, On the whole Mr, Gould's work is one likely, 
to excite some curiosity, and the absence of sekntifici 
pmenston may ensure for it a wide circle of readers^ J 


TA^f Lf^icuds 0/ the Punjab. 

CtriAiN* RiauKD Tfjjpix has identified himseir with tli 


iJluscratton of the folk-lore and legendary history of tifl 
Punj^i and in the two volumes entitled "The Legeniifl 
'of the Panjah" (Trilliiier and Co.) he has provided a ve* 
considerable insmlmeni towards the completion of a woH 
10 which'he has devoted himself with characteristic cnern 
for some years past. The subject is not one that can bi 
•disposed of In a few lines, and on the present occasion wa 
do not pretend to do mure than chronide the appearance 
of these volumes, and to impress our opinion that they 
open out to the English reader a new field, comparatively 
speaking, of km>w!edge regarding die Jnfiahitanis of, 
perhaps, the most interesiing of alt the provinAs of India. - 
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